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THE MINIATURES OF THE TRIAL 
IN THE ROSSANO GOSPELS 


WILLIAM C. LOERKE 


HE eighth leaf of the Rossano Gospels bears two miniatures of the trial of Christ before 

Pilate. To reveal their origin and meaning is the aim of this study. Pursuit of this aim 

has led me from manuscript illumination to monumental wall painting, from Rossano 
to Jerusalem, from Gospel narrative to a critical issue of the fifth century. Concretely put, the 
position I shall endeavor to sustain is this: the Rossano miniatures of the trial are a record of a 
visual Acta Pilati, canonical rather than apocryphal, monumental and public rather than miniature 
and recondite. By “canonical” Acta Pilati 1 mean a representation of the trial that is faithful 
both to the Gospel account and to that state of Roman jurisprudence which obtained when the 
prototype was made. I shall further try to show that the original compositions were wall paintings 
set up in Jerusalem about the middle of the fifth century. There they were not on the walls of 
an ordinary basilica, but were rather to be seen, I believe, in the Domus Pilati, a locum sanctum 
which recreated for the Christian pilgrim the actual courtroom in which the trial was believed 
to have taken place. 

l‘irst among the distinctive features of these scenes is the startling importance of Pilate, en- 
throned in the center between two imperial standard-bearers. Christ stands in a subordinate posi- 
tion, lower and to one side (Figs. 1 and g). Pilate’s commanding position distinguishes these 
miniatures from almost all other versions of the trial in early Christian and mediaeval art. 
Other representations of this event refuse to subordinate the sacred defendant to his secular 
judge. They ignore the chief physical fact of any courtroom, namely, that every judge is the 
center of his own court. But a bishop of Jerusalem did not blink this fact. “Strange,” Cyril told 
his catechumens in a.p. 348, “the trial of the Lord... . Pilate was seated judging, and he who 
sits on the right hand of the Father, standing was judged... .”” 

Another distinctive mark of these miniatures is the moment selected for representation. In 
the first scene this is the beginning of the trial when Christ is led to Pilate by the high priests, 
one of whom prefers the charges; in the second, it is the choice between Christ and Barabbas 
offered by Pilate to the Jews. These two scenes show us the formal opening of the trial and 
the central moment of it, when the critical issue was posed. Almost all other representations 
are content to present the famous hand-washing scene, the last act of the trial, in which Pilate 
disclaimed responsibility for the decision taken. 

Within the codex itself these miniatures differ strikingly from the preceding Gospel scenes 
on at least two counts. First, the entire page is given over to illustration, whereas each of the 
preceding miniatures shares the page with four quotations from the Old Testament (Fig. 2). 
Each verse from the Septuagint is written on a scroll held waist high by the author, whose name 
is inscribed above his head and who raises his right arm to point to the Gospel scene above. Thus 
the normal plan followed by the Rossano miniaturist consisted of concretely juxtaposing Old 
and New Testaments. This plan he abandoned when he came to the leaf destined for the scenes 
of the trial. 

What further distinguishes the trial miniatures from those that precede is the semicircular 
blue line at the top. No other Gospel scene in this manuscript has any kind of frame, and even 


1. Catechesis 13, 15, in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, Series graeca, 33, 792 (hereafter, P.G.). 
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a cursory comparison with the frames of the Canon Table Frontispiece, Letter of Eusebius, and 
Portrait of Mark (fols. 5, 6, and 121) makes it clear that this can be no miniaturist’s frame. 
Moreover, this line has no integral part to play in the composition of the first trial scene, but in 
the second scene the heads of the Jews flanking Pilate’s tribunal are ranged against its rising curve 
while their feet leave the base line. A study of these two lines and of the peculiar disposition of 
the two crowds of Jews in the second scene leads, in my view, to a prototype in monumental wall 
painting, not in manuscript illumination. 

Such are the visual problems raised by the composition of these miniatures. Their subject leads 
us out of the codex and into the historical situation in which they were formed. In these miniatures 
of a Greek Gospel book we have before us three elements essential to the fabric of that empire 
which flourished between the “Edict of Milan” and the reign of Justinian. These three elements 
are: the author of the Christian religion; the majestic bar of Roman law and authority, Pilate 
presiding; and the Greek text, addressed to a Greek-reading and Greek-speaking audience. The 
Christian Roman Empire, or early Byzantine state, is generally conceded to be a synthesis of 
Christian dogma with Roman statecraft in the matrix of a culture fundamentally Greek. It is 
the nature of this synthesis, of this corpus politicum christianum, which stands revealed in these 
pages as in a microcosm. 


I. A CANONICAL ACTA PILATI 
INSCRIPTIONS AND TEXxTs 


The first two lines of writing visible on folio 8r (Fig. 1) are the reverse imprint of the in- 
scription on the verso (Fig. 9). Crowded into an awkward position below these two lines and to 
the left of the semicircular blue line is an inscription which refers to the upper scene: “And when 
they had bound him, they led him away to Pilate the governor” (Matt. 27: 2). Its position shows 
that this verse was placed here after the inscription on the verso had been written, and after the 
blue line, if not the entire composition, had been painted. The inscription at the bottom is a 
carelessly abbreviated version of Matt. 27: 3-5 (italics exhibit what is omitted in the inscription): 

When Judas, his betrayer, saw that he was condemned, he repented and brought back the thirty pieces of 

silver to the chief priests and the elders, saying, “I have sinned in betraying innocent blood.” They said, 

“What is that to us? See to it yourself.” And throwing down the pieces of silver in the temple, he departed; 

and he went and hanged himself. 

The two full lines of the inscription observe the same margin on the left as the miniature itself 
does; but it is odd and careless that the very phrase about casting down the money should be 
omitted, particularly since there is space for it in the unused left half of the third line. The writer 
denied himself this space by placing the words TI IPOC HMAC in the middle of the line instead 
of at the left margin. 

More is transpiring here than the bare delivery of Christ to Pilate, and the verse at the top of 
this page must be taken as an introduction to the scene below it, not as the basic text for that 
scene. Cross-nimbed and unbound, Christ is being led into Pilate’s presence by two men about 
a generation apart in age. The white-haired man looks back at Christ but the dark-haired younger 
one addresses himself vigorously to Pilate, gesturing with his right hand. High on his tribunal 
sits Pilate, thoughtfully regarding the silent defendant. The text which describes this, the main 
point of the scene, is Matt. 27: 12-14: 

But when he was accused by the chief priests and elders, he made no answer. Then Pilate said to him, “Do 


you not hear how many things they testify against you?”” But he gave him no answer, not even to a single 
charge; so that the governor wondered greatly. 
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The principal aim of this miniature is to present the beginning of the trial, to indicate Pilate’s 
wonderment at Christ’s silence, and to identify personally the plaintiffs. But a significant byplay 
lies in the glance Christ fastens on Annas, the older high priest.” With the exception of Caiaphas 
and one standard-bearer, everyone in the scene is looking at Christ, but he himself returns in 
particular the gaze of Annas. Why should not both he and Annas look at Pilate instead of at 
each other. The fourth Gospel suggests that this exchange of glances may not be fortuitous, for 
here we find Christ’s judgment on the high priests. This is stated later in the trial when Christ, 
who had already explained the nature of his kingdom to Pilate (John 18: 36-38), refused to answer 
further questioning: 


Pilate therefore said to him, “You will not speak to me? Do you not know that I have power to release you, 
and power to crucify you?” Jesus answered him, “You would have no power over me unless it had been 
given you from above; therefore he that delivered me to you has the greater sin.” (John 19:10-11) 

This last sentence became a key passage among early Christian thinkers in determining their 
attitude toward Pilate and the high priests. Cyril of Alexandria, for example, expanded the chain 
of reasoning in this verse to run from Judas, “really the betrayer, and the destroyer of his own 
soul,” to the “leaders of the mob, and then the Jewish people themselves; and to them he (Christ) 
ascribed the greater part of the wickedness, in order not to place the head of Pilate completely 
outside these matters.”* Since Christ passed successively from Judas to Annas to Caiaphas to 
Pilate, this must be the ascending order of relative innocence. As if in illustration of Cyril’s com- 
mentary, these same persons appear in this first scene of the trial. Below, Judas tries to escape 
responsibility by returning the bribe; this is rejected by Annas in particular, who alone averts 
his face and opposes his hands to Judas. Above, Annas and Caiaphas in rhythmic visual unity 
deliver Christ to Pilate. Here Christ fixes on Annas a gaze which may well be meant to accuse 
him of “the greater part of the wickedness.” Caiaphas, acting high priest that year (John 18: 13), 
presents the charges. Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia from 392 to 428, and John Chrysostom 
both emphasized the same distinction between Pilate and the priests; John Chrysostom indeed, 
who yielded to few in the bitterness of his anti-Jewish polemic, asserted that “Pilate introduced 
nothing here, but they did everything, they were the accusers, they the judges, they the public 
executioners, and they determined everything.” 

The inscription at the top of the second miniature (Fig. 9) has apparently nothing to do with 
the scene below it. It reads: “Pilate, learning that he is from Herod’s jurisdiction, sent him to 
Herod, who was himself in Jerusalem at that time” (Luke 23: 7). Haseloff was the first to recog- 
nize that this miniature was a full page one, that its subject was the choice between Christ and 
Barabbas, and that the inscription was mistaken.” The mistake seems doubly curious because 
Barabbas, clearly contrasted with Christ in the lower register, is the only figure labeled by name in 
any scene in this manuscript. Yet Luke, who alone recorded the hearing before Herod (23: 6-12), 
did not introduce Barabbas into his account until after the Jews and Christ had returned from 
Herod to Pilate (23: 13-18). Whoever inscribed Barabbas’ name beside that chained, uncouth 
figure must have known the true subject of the miniature. Yet he, or another, was betrayed into 
writing out Luke 23: 7 as the heading for this scene. Why? The answer to this question is worth 
pursuing for it reveals an attitude toward the trial and Pilate widespread in early Christian times. 
This attitude exculpates Pilate and fastens blame either on the chief priests or on Herod. 

The clear point of this composition is the choice between Christ and Barabbas offered to the 


2. The fourth Gospel alone names the priests in connection of Jesus, Westminster, 1959, pp. 292f. 


with the trial: Annas the older and Caiaphas, his son-in-law 4. Theodori Mopsuesti Commentarius in evangelium lohan- 
(John 18: 12-13 and 24), but also states that the priests them- mis A postoli, translated by J. M. Voste, Louvain, 1940, p. 238. 
selves did not enter the praetorium (18:28). For Chrysostom, Migne, P.G., 58, 765 and 769. 

3. Commentary on John, XII, in Migne, P.G., 74, 641C. 5. A. Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, Berlin, 1898, 


For a similar and recent assessment, cf. J. Blinzler, The Trial  p. 35. 
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Jews by Pilate. The Roman governor turns his attention to the group on his left, four of whom 
stretch forth their right arms in vigorous demand. Comparison with the previous miniature sug- 
gests that the uppermost of these figures, the white-haired one nearest the tribunal, may represent 
Annas, while the second dark-haired one below is Caiaphas. With his right hand Pilate seems to 
indicate the group of Christ and two officials in the left half of the lower register. In sharp con 
trast to this group of high rank and distinction are the three figures opposite. Barabbas is bent 
forward sharply from the waist, his arms bound behind his back and he stares at the ground. 
A short chain reaches from his neck to the right hand of the red-clad jailer who looks up to Pilate. 

This is the climactic moment of the trial, adequately described in each of the three synoptic 
accounts (Mark 15: 6-15; Matt. 27: 15-23; Luke 23: 13-24). Mark and Luke describe a some 
what more vociferous crowd than Matthew’s and identify Barabbas as one of a group who had 
committed murder in an insurrection (Mark 15: 7; Luke 23: 19). But Matthew records in better 
detail the exchanges between Pilate and the crowd, including the statement of the choice itself 
In the upper register of this miniature the agitated Jews are shouting “Let him be crucified” 
(Matt. 27: 23) and “Away with this man and release unto us Barabbas” (Luke 23: 18), while the 
attitude of Pilate seems to say “Why, what evil has he done?” (Matt. 27: 23). 

In the face of all this, why was Luke 23: 7 written out above this miniature? Part of the answer 
seems to be this: to insure complete synoptic continuity. 

In the trial of Christ there are three acts and three interludes of which folio 8 gives us two each. 
The inscription on the recto at the top (Matt. 27: 2) announces the opening of the trial in whose 
first act Christ’s silence and refusal to answer charges is the significant thing (27: 12-14). Inter- 
polated here is the fate of Judas (27: 3-5). Next in a comprehensive synoptic account would 
come the interlude with Herod (Luke 23: 6-12) of which the inscription at the top of the verso 
(verse 7) reminds us. This is followed by the second act of the trial, the choice between Christ 
and Barabbas (Luke 23: 18 or Matt. 27: 21). The third act of the trial, the Washing of Pilate’s 
Hands (Matt. 27: 2 
ently examine the grounds for believing that it was originally there. Meanwhile, it may be pointed 
out that with this last act of the trial is closely associated the third interlude, the Message of 
Pilate’s Wife (Matt. 27: 19). 


While a desire for complete synoptic continuity could motivate the inscription at the top of 


3-25), is not preserved among the Rossano’s miniatures, but we shall pres- 


folio 8v, the peculiar importance this Herodian affair had in early Christian thought would also 
play its role here. This hearing before Herod had its effect on the figure of Pilate in early 
apocryphal and patristic literature, as well as in later mediaeval art of the West. It is Herod 
who passes sentence at the end of the trial in the oldest non-canonical account of the Passion,” 
absolving Pilate of all responsibility. Herod was a king and this fact drew Pilate into kingship 
so that the two could be the fulfillment of the “kings of the earth” who stood up and were 
gathered with the rulers against the Lord (Ps. 2: 1-2). This identification had already been made 
in Acts 4: 24-31, but became more explicit and returned to the psalter in Greek* and Latin’ com- 
mentaries on the Psalms. In consequence of this, Pilate appears crowned in marginal illustrations 
of Latin psalters’® and elsewhere as well,’ though miniaturists of Greek psalters remembered he 


6. Gospel of Peter (ca. A.D. 150), in M. R. James, New v«Adros civ é6veow), and the people of Israel (Aaois ‘lopand) 
Testament Apocrypha, Oxford, 1924 and 1955, p. 90. Herod were gathered together.” 


also passed sentence according to a treatise on pastoral theology 8. Origen, P.G., 12, 1101 B; Athanasius, P.G., 27, 64 D; 

composed in Syria in the third century (R. H. Connolly, Didas- Theodoretus of Cyrene, P.G. 80, 873 C. 

calia Apostolorum, Oxford, 1929, pp. 189ff). g. Rufinus, in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, 
7. “Why did the heathen (€»m) rage and the people (Aao/) Series latina, 21, 650 (hereafter P.L.); Cassiodorus, P.L., 70, 

imagine vain things? The Kings of the earth (oi SaocXeis ) 36. 

stood up, and the rulers (oi dpxovres) were gathered together 10. E. T. DeWald, The Stuttgart Psalter, Princeton, 1930, 

against the Lord and against his Christ. For of a truth against pp. 7, 36 and 39. H. Swarzenski, Die Deutsche Buchmalerei 

thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hadst anointed, both Herod des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1936, pls. 110, 169, ete. 

and Pontius Pilate with the gentiles (‘Hpwées re xai TWovrivs 11. Gospel of Nicodemus (Madrid), Archivio stortco dell’ 
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was not in fact a king.'* Herod began as a scapegoat for Pilate and ended by conferring a Latin 
crown on him. 

Perhaps the actual explanation for the presence of Luke 23: 7 at the top of folio 8v lies in 
Jerusalem. In the same lecture in which Cyril of Jerusalem wondered at the fact that Pilate 
sat while Christ stood at the trial, he ingeniously brought together into one paragraph both 
Matt. 27: 2 and Luke 23: 7, the two inscriptions at the top of folios 8r and v. He cited them 
both as the joint fulfillment of Hos. ro: 6." 


Tue Losr MINIATURE 


Did the Rossanensis once have an additional miniature representing the last act of the trial, 
the Washing of the Hands? Two facts make this a proper question. First, the initial leaves of this 
manuscript have been rifled and disturbed; second, we can reasonably expect such a scene, judging 
from the widespread popularity it enjoyed as the symbol for the entire trial. 

Sometime between the sixth and the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, this manuscript lost 
about half of its original contents.’* It is, indeed, a lucky chance that folio 8 survived this ex- 
tensive raid, for folios 5, 6 and 7 are none of them in their original position and it is safe to 
say that at least one leaf, if not more, has disappeared from a position between folios 8 and 9g. It 
is obvious that the frontispiece of the canon tables (fol. 5) and the first half of Eusebius’ letter 
(fol. 6) do not belong between the Agony in Gethsemane (fol. 4) and the Trial before Pilate. 
They should be restored to the beginning of the codex. The miniatures of folio 7, next in the 
present binding, concern a miracle (Healing of the Man Born Blind, John 9: 6-7) and a parable 
(The Good Samaritan, Luke 10: 30-35). These texts are unconnected in their Gospels with the 
events of Holy Week and thus this leaf is also out of place between miniatures of Gethsemane 
and the trial. The reason for its present position is that it is conjugate with folio 8, according to 
Gebhardt.” Its proper place is in front of folio one. 

More important to our present purpose is what happened to the leaves immediately following 
folio 8. Folio 9, on which are written the 68 capitula or chapter headings of Matthew, is reversed 
in the present binding, so that the second half of the capitula precedes the first.’* This means that 
folio 9 is now a single page. It was once removed, its pendant leaf cut off, and then it was carelessly 
replaced in reverse. By this action, the thief acquired a miniature, either the last one in the series, 
or the portrait of Matthew. The manuscript has thus lost at least one leaf beween folio 8 and 
folio 10, on which the text of Matthew begins. It has probably lost more than one at this point, 
for it is inconceivable that this series of miniatures should have ended with the dramatic question 
of folio 8v: Christ or Barabbas? 

Were the two scenes of the trial in this manuscript followed by a third miniature which showed 
Pilate washing his hands? To answer this affirmatively we must place in evidence an early Christian 
representation of the Washing of the Hands in which Pilate and his tribunal offer a close parallel 
to scenes in the Rossano Gospels: that is, Pilate must be seated high behind a table dominating 


Christ standing on a lower level. Among all the trial scenes, fewer than a dozen present Pilate in 


arte, 11, 1896, figs. 4-6, 8, 10 and 11. Coptic Gospels from 13. Catechesis 13, 14, P.G.,,33, 792. So also Rufinus, Com- 
Damietta (Paris, Bibl. Nat., copte 13), fols. 82v and 131r; = mentarius in Symbolum A postolorum, 21, P.L., 21, 359. 
Buchthal in Ars Islamica, vil, 1940, fig. 48. 14. In respect to text, the last verses of Mark and the com- 


12. Greek marginal psalters present Pilate uncrowned in _ plete Gospels of Luke and John are missing. The canon tables 
connection with Psalm 35: Vat. cod. gr. 1927, fol. 57; Brit. are gone, though their title page (fol. 5) remains as does the 
Mus. Add. 19352, fol. 39; Vat. barb. gr. 372, fol. 54; Berlin, first half of Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus (fol. 6). 


Kupferstich Kab. 78.A.9, fol. 87v. The last three (the Theo- 15. Otto von Gebhardt, “Die Evangelien des Mattheus und 
dore, Barberini, and Hainilton) psalters have basically the des Markus aus dem codex purpureus Rossanensis,” Texte und 
same composition, which occurs again in a fresco 0 1156 at Untersuchungen, 1, 4, Leipzig, 1883, p. xvii n. 22. 

Spas Miroz near Pskov, Russia (Prokorovskij, Christian Art, 16. Ibid., p. xiii. 

Moscow, 1910, fig. 171). 
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conjunction with a table. Of these few, only one is early Christian in date and this is found in 
the margins of the last canon table in the Rabula Gospels (a.p. 586) (Fig. 4), where it immedi- 
ately precedes the full page miniatures of the Crucifixion and Ascension. 

In the right, or outside margin of folio 12v Pilate, wearing a rose chlamys and white tunic, 
sits upon a backless chair provided with a rather thick green cushion. He is turned to the left and 
has raised his right arm in a gesture of speech, as if addressing Christ in the opposite margin of 
the page. In front of Pilate is a table, to the right of which stands a barefoot servant facing left. 
His left hand holds a circular dish, barely visible. The green border of the table, painted without 
interruption, separates the hand from the dish. In front of the servant’s right shoulder can be made 
out traces of a narrow-necked yellow pitcher held close to the body. These details of pitcher and 
dish are well-nigh lost in reproduction but can still be confirmed by a study of the original. They 
indicate beyond doubt that this is the final moment of the trial when Pilate called for water 
to wash his hands. 

In respect to the figure of Christ in the left margin, two observations will suffice to connect 
the Rabula miniature of the trial with the tradition represented in the Rossano miniatures of the 
trial. Christ stands on a faint greenish ground located somewhat lower on the page than that 
of the servant opposite. As a result, he must look up to Pilate. In respect to the position of Pilate 
seated high behind a table and the spatial subordination of Christ, the Rabula and Rossano minia- 
tures of the trial stand alike and alone in early Christian art. Secondly, the Rabula Christ of 
the trial scene differs in size and style from other marginal representations of him in that manu- 
script. Larger than the others (except for the figure on folio 9r), the trial Christ is in a class 
with those of the Crucifixion and Resurrection (Fig. 3), and it has been long recognized that the 
figure of Christ in the Rabula Resurrection scene is astonishingly close to the Christ of the 
Rossano trial scenes.” Moreover the hair of the Rabula trial Christ, short and curly, black and 
red, plastically rendered, serves to detach this figure from other marginal examples where the 
hair is treated as a flat area of even brown color confined within smooth contours. The only 
jarring note here is that the hair of the Rabula trial Christ, though different from that of other 
figures of Christ in the margins of the canon tables, is still not like the shoulder-length type 
found in the Rossano miniatures and across the page in the Rabula Resurrection scene. However, 
this difference in the treatment of the hair seems insufficient to deny a common source for the 
Rabula and Rossano trial miniatures, granted their unique distinction in subordinating Christ 
to Pilate. 

It appears that our best hope for recovering the lost miniature which once concluded the Rossano 
series of trial, lies in translating the Rabula version into the sumptuous full page format provided 
for the splendid Rossano miniatures. 


TRIBUNAL 


An examination of the texts relevant to these miniatures has served to set forth the fundamental 
point of each and also to indicate in part the climate of opinion in which each was born, but none 
of this touches the chief distinction of these miniatures, which is the startling importance of 
Pilate, enthroned in the center between two imperial standard-bearers, dominating even Christ, 
who appears in a subordinate position. If we take the trouble to give each element of this unique 
setting its contemporary meaning, we should be able to assess correctly Pilate’s central importance. 
Chief among the elements left unexplained by the texts is the tribunal, and this must now engage 
our attention. 


17. C. R. Morey, “The Painted Panels of the Sancta Sanc- Idem, “The Sources of the Medieval Style,” ART BULLETIN, 
torum,” Festschrift Paul Clemen, Diisseldorf, 1926, pp. 164f. VII, 1924, p. 37 . 3. 
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Behind a table covered with light blue cloth and supporting an inkwell and three pens, sits 
Pilate high on a cushioned chair, flanked by standard-bearers. He is clad in an ochre chlamys with 
blue zablion and holds a scroll. A white moustache and beard lend dignity to his face and a 
fringe of white hair frames his balding head. Pilate’s chair has a thick reddish cushion and is 
characterized by a high rectangular back. Like the table, this too is covered with a light blue 
cloth. Two standard-bearers, gold torques about their necks, occupy positions behind this chair 
and hold gold standards on either side of it. On the deep blue field of each standard and on the 
cloth hanging in front of the table appear two portrait busts in gold. 

Represented here is no ordinary tribunal in a Roman court of law but a repeated insistence 
upon the imperial presence, which emphasizes beyond necessity the basic theory that every judge 
dispensed justice in the name of the emperor. Pilate is clearly confirmed as a legitimate officer 
of the government, this by the scroll in his hand; his competence as judge in this civil trial is 
also asserted, this by the table in the center of each miniature; but beyond this, he is established 
with particular force as the personal representative of the emperor, this by the imperial throne 
upon which he sits and by the imperial standards at either side. This tribunal declares that the 
trial of Christ before Pilate was an action at law before a competent authority of the Roman 
Empire, that it transpired in a proper court of that empire, that the judge was speaking and acting 
in the Emperor’s stead. All this is done in contemporary terms. The symbols of governmental 
authority shown, scroll, table, throne and standards, were in active official use after edicts of 
Theodosius I** had named orthodox trinitarian Christianity the religion of the empire. The lan- 
guage of these miniatures is that of the early Byzantine state, which means that this state, officially 
Christian, is represented as accepting responsibility for the trial as a process at law. 


The Scroll 


In each miniature the judge holds a scroll, first in his right hand and then in his left. Techni- 
cally known as a codicilli,"* this scroll was Pilate’s official title to office”® and in the second miniature 
he holds it as it is held by Probianus, vicarius of Rome in a.p. 400, on the recto of his consular 
diptych.” The Gospels refer to Pilate simply as “the governor,” as in Matt. 27: 2 and it is 
generally admitted that he was in fact the chief authority in Judea from a.p. 26 to 36.” It seems 
natural to suppose that later representations of Pilate, if they were to indicate his position specifi- 
cally, would show him to be the chief authority in Palestine by means of the appropriate con- 
temporary attribute of office. The question then arises, when did the highest ranking official in 
Palestine receive his title to office in the form of a scroll and what was that title? We find that 
the period of time was from early in the fifth century to a.p. 536, and that the office was Dux 
Palestinae, military commander of all Palestine.” 


18. Codex Theodosianus Xvi, 1, 2, dated Feb. 27, 380; and passim; ed. H(enri) O(mont), Paris, no date, pls. 17-40 ad 


XVI, 5, 6, dated Jan. 10, 381 (hereafter Cod. Theod.). 

19. O. Seeck, “Codicilli,”’ Pauly-Wissowa Real Encyclo- 
padie, xvil, Stuttgart, 1900, sec. 5, cols. 179ff. (hereafter 
R.E.). The word seems to occur only in the plural with this 
meaning. 

20. R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen, Berlin, 1929, 
pp. sf. 

21. Ibid., N 65, pp. 250ff. 

22. These dates derive from Josephus, Amtiquities 18, 2, 2 
and 4, 2. 

23. From Cod. Theod. v1, 22, 5 dated 381 and confirmed 
again in 425 (VI, 22, 8), it appears that codicilli were issued 
in three forms according to the rank of the recipient’s office. 
The three terms used in the edict are codicilli, epistula and 
insignia. The illustrations in the Notitia Dignitatum concur 
with this edict in assigning the codicilli proper, a diptych 
centered on a table, to the top offices of proconsul, comes, 
magister and praefectus (ed. Seeck, Berlin, 1876, 8-48 ad 


passim). The epistula, or scroll, appears with the offices of 
vicarius, dux and comes rei militaris (Seeck, 52-80 ad passim; 
Omont, 41-57). The Dux Palestinae (Fig. 6) thus had a 
scroll. It is hard to say what the insignia mentioned in the 
edict may have been, for the illustrations of the Not. Dign. 
give to the remaining civil offices (comsularis, praeses and 
corrector) simply a codex which perhaps contained the ap- 
pointive document (Seeck, 99; Omont, 58-59). 

The Dux Palestinae was for a certain time the highest rank- 
ing official in the province. This coincided with the period 
when Palestine had no proconsul, i.e. from about the beginning 
of the fifth century (before 409), when the office was abol- 
ished, to July 1, 536, when Justinian restored it (Corp. Iur. 
Civ. 111, Novellae, ed. Schoell-Kroll, Berlin, 1904, Nov. 103, 
pp. 496f.). During this period the dux exercised exclusively 
military authority throughout all Palestine, while civil affairs 
were administered by a consularis and two praesides in Pales- 
tina Prima, Secunda and Salutaris and these civil officials were 
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More important than the administrative information we get from the scroll is its underlying legal 
and symbolic significance. It is the only documentary evidence in these miniatures to prove that 
Pilate was properly established in office and that he was the legal representative of the emperor in 
the province. One might argue that the imperial standards and portraits were a sufficient bond of 
the validity of the judge, yet an imperial edict of 383 warns that “no one is to be intimidated by 
the official position of any man, even though he displays the power of a tribune, or a motarius, 
or a count, but Our sacred letters must be demanded.””’* As symbols, codicilli enjoyed that aura 
of sanctity which had surrounded the Emperor’s person and acts since ideas of divine kingship 
had penetrated Rome. This is clear from two pages in the middle of the Notitia Dignitatum, 
between the lists of offices in the East and in the West.” Within a rectangular frame that repre- 
sents the scrinium are shown codicilli and libri mandatorum, which appear elsewhere in the book 
among the insignia of the various offices. At the apex of the pediment of each frame is a circle 
containing a nimbed half-figure. The first of these is titled Divina Providentia and the second 
Divina Electio. In circles at the four corners of each frame are Virtus, Scientia Rei Militaris, 
Auctoritas and Felicitas, and on the second page, the Four Seasons. These pages present the theory 
that the Emperor’s mandates are the fruit of an inspired foresight and his appointment of men 
the result of an inspired choice. The former were conveyed to all parts of the empire by the 
libri mandatorum and the latter:by the codicilli. This Divina Electio stood behind the scroll of 
Pilate in these miniatures of the trial, conferring a sacrosanct character on the authority he 
exercised. “For it is a case of sacrilege to doubt if he is worthy, whom the Emperor shall have 
chosen.””° 


The Table 


The administration of Palestine from the fifth century on was an affair more complicated than 
it had been in the early days of the Principate. During this later period two officials, the dux 
and the consularis, shared respectively the military and the civil authority once possessed by 
Pilate alone. This distinction between military and civil offices is as clear in the illustrations to 
the Notitia Dignitatum as it is in its subtitle and text. Here we may contrast the insignia of the 
consularis Palestinae (¥ig. 5), which exhibits a table and no scroll, with that of the dux (Fig. 6), 
which has a scroll and no table. In the Rossano miniatures, the scroll and the table unite these two 
offices and translate the historical Pilate, governor of Judea in the first century, into the symbolic 
Pilate, dux-consularis of Palestine in the fifth or early sixth century. 

Like the scroll, the table too has a legal as well as an administrative meaning. It is in fact 
the table which symbolizes Pilate’s competence to hear this civil trial in which the plaintiff was 
the high priest, acting on behalf of the Sanhedrin, and the defendant was Jesus of Nazareth. In 
the Palestine of the Theodosian Code and the Notitia Dignitatum, a trial which involved no 
military personnel would have been heard by the comsularis and not by the dux.*’ The table 
showed that Pilate embraced the powers of comsularis and could therefore competently preside 
at this trial. This issue of proper jurisdiction was a basic one in Roman law. An edict of Septem- 
ber 22, 379, republished in the codes of both Theodosius and Justinian, declared: “In litigations 


not his equal in rank. By A.D. 409 (Cod. Theod. vil, 4, 30) dated the original to about a.p. 430. It is generally accepted 
the dux was addressed as vir spectabilis, the rank listed as his that the original document was illustrated and that the minia- 
in the Not. Dign., and in a.p. 431 (Cod. Theod. vi, 16, 1) he tures preserved in the extant late manuscripts, which derive 
is mentioned as equal in rank to the vicarius, who also received from a lost gth century manuscript formerly at Speyer, are 
his appointment to office in the form of a scroll. faithful copies of their 5th century prototypes. The congruence 
24. Cod. Theod. 1, 3, 1. See also Corpus Iuris Civilis, between the illustrations preserved and Cod. Theod. vi, 22, 5 
Kriiger-Mommsen, x11, lx, 6, dated June 20, 426. (noted above in note 23) is further support for this view. 
25. Not. Dig., Omont, 60, 61. On the problem of the 26. Cod. Just., 1X, 29, 2, A.D. 384. 
sources, Polaschek, R.E., xvi1, 1077-1116. Byvanck (“Antike 27. Cod. Theod. 11, 1, 2, and g, dated A.D. 355 and 397; 
Buchmalerei 111,” Mnemosyne, Ser. 111, VIII, 1940, p. 189) and Cod. Just. 1, 46, 2, of A.D. 416. 
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of private citizens, the following rule shall be observed, that a decision rendered by a judge mot 
theirs shall bind none of the litigants.”** The table made Pilate’s decision binding. 

The juridical significance of such a table, particularly one with imperial images on it, was no 
piece of recondite information, That the people knew this is clear from objections they made to 
imperial legates who had come to settle Donatist strife in the province of Africa. Their work ac- 
complished, these men wished to place imperial images on the altar for the service of reconciliation, 
but such an act, the people recognized, transformed the altar of God into an imperial law court.” 

The ink and pens on the table in the Rossano miniatures of the trial show that one further 
requirement of Roman legal procedure was being met here. This was that Roman judges were 
required to read their decisions from written statements. For “if a judicial decision should be 
spoken when it had not been written, it shall not be fit to have the name of a decision.” Pen and 
ink certify that Pilate’s decision would appear in proper written form. We can, indeed, catch 
sight of this legal point in Luke’s account of the trial. According to this evangelist, Pilate said 
(€uev) three times (23: 4, 14-16, and 22) that he found no fault in this man, but at the end, 
when “the voices . . . prevailed, Pilate gave sentence (éméxpwev)” that it should be as they 
required (v. 24).” 

Scroll, table, and ink attest the validity of Pilate’s appointment, his competence to hear this 
trial, the correct form his fina] decision took. The person who devised these scenes was thus at 
some pains to present a version of the trial which would square with the Gospel accourits, with 
the administration of Palestine in the fifth or sixth centuries, and with the Roman law code then 
in effect. The effect of this is to place the trial into a court of the Christian Roman Empire and 
thereby to assert that this government considered him to be a legitimate official, properly exercis- 
ing his authority, who remanded Christ to the cross. 


Throne and Standards 


Pilate’s chair in these miniatures of the trial is in fact a divine and imperial throne. It had 
enjoyed long and widespread use as such in pagan art,” and it carried its imperial connotations 
into early Christian art as well.** It was also a symbol of imperial majesty in the Christian Roman 
Empire, in official use from the second half of the fourth to the second half of the fifth century 
on the coins,”* and to the early sixth on the diptychs.*° However, it is far from normal to include 
this throne in representations of the trial, and we must ask why it appears here. The scroll validates 
Pilate’s appointment and the table his competence. Why should he be shown seated on an imperial 
throne flanked by imperial standards? 

In theory the Emperor stood behind every judgment spoken by a proper judge in a true court. 
This theory was made apparent by the presence of his image in the courtroom. “Think how many 
rulers there are in the world,” wrote Severian of Gabala, “The Emperor cannot be present with 


28. Cod. Theod. 1v, 16, 2; Cod. Just. vit, 48, 4. 
29. F. J. Délger, Antike und Christentum, 1, 1930, pp. 


173ff., citing Optatus 11, 12 (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesias- 


the Dept. of Antiquities in Palestine, xiv, 1950, pl. 33, pp. 
97ff.; for an evangelist, C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, 
fig. 189 (Corpus Christi gospels, fol. 129); many other ex- 


30. Cod. Theod. IV, 17, 1 of A.D. 374. 

31. Cf. the use of pn, Néyers, and dwexpivaro in Matt. 27: 11 
and 12. On dwoxpma (derived from dmoxpivw) meaning de- 
cision, see W. L. Westermann and A. A. Schiller, 4 pokrimata, 
New York, 1954, p. 44. On the legality of Pilate’s sentence, 
see Blinzler, The Trial of Jesus, pp. 240ff. 

32. H. P. L’Orange, Studies on the Iconography of Cosmic 
Kingship in the Ancient World, Instittutet For Sammenlignende 
Kulturforskning, Serie A, xx111, Oslo, 1953. For a late pagan 
example see Ilias Ambrosiana, Berne, 1953, pl. 9. 

33. C. Nordstrom, Ravennastudien, Stockholm, 1953, pp. 
46-54. For the Virgin seated upon this throne, see J. H. Illife, 
“A Byzantine Gold Enkolpion from Palestine,” Quarterly of 


ticorum Latinorum, 26, 100; hereafter CSEL). amples could be cited. 


34. This throne, almost always of double width, occurs only 
on the reverses of the gold solidi, Examples are extant from 
almost every mint, from London to Antioch. J. W. E. Pearce, 
Roman Imperial Coinage, 1x, Valentinian I to Theodosius I, 
London, 1951, plates 1, VI, VII, 1X, XI, and x11. For the later 
emperors one must consult Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines, 1, 
Paris 1862-Leipzig 1930, p. 116, 15, Theodosius II; pl. vi, 
21, Leo I; p. 145, 1, Basiliscus and Marcus. This throne then 
disappears from the coins to be revived only by Basil I (W. 
Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 11, 
London, 1908, pl. L, 18, and pp. 439f.). 

35. R. Delbrueck, Consulardiptychen, N 22 R., Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 518. 
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all, hence his picture must be present in judgment hall, market place, assembly halls, theaters. 
In every place where the official exercises his office it must be present so that his official acts may 
be confirmed.”* The standard with imperial portraits placed “where an official exercises his 
office” can be seen on a few consular diptychs (Figs. 7, 8) and among the illustrations to the 
Notitia Dignitatum (e.g. Fig. 5).°' This is the official standard of the Roman bureaucracy, the 
Oxnx«n described by John Lydus.* It is the one Pilate ought properly to have, but he does not have it. 

What Pilate in fact has in these miniatures is not a standard with imperial portraits, but rather 
an imperial standard whose shape alone marked it the personal banner of the Emperor. The 
standards in these miniatures, made up of a square blue field set high on a golden staff, are in the 
form of the ancient Roman vexillum,*° which had become the personal standard of the Emperor 
even before Constantine had transformed it into the /abarum by the addition of the Chi Rho.” 
This ancient standard appeared steadily on the coins until the time of Leo I, 457-474." At this 
time it was supplanted by the emblem of the cross itself, held usually by a winged figure,** and 
on some coins the cross was changed into the Christian monogram by the addition of a loop on the 
top.“ But the distinctive shape of the vexillum-labarum, a square field set high on a staff, was 
revived only by Basil I, 867-886.** Thus the standards in these miniatures of the trial disappeared 
from the active list of official symbols at about the same time as the scroll and throne (above, 
notes 23 and 34). 

The Rossano miniatures alone in early Christian art depict imperial standards in connection 
with the trial. That there are two standards instead of one is also unusual and may reflect a sym- 
metrical arrangement actually used in courtrooms.*° But in whose court? Throne, vexilla, and a 
third set of double emperor portraits on the front face of the table cloth—this excessive insistence 
on the presence of the Emperors at these proceedings has transformed what would otherwise be 
a provincial court into an imperial court of final resort. And for this too there lies an explanation 
in Roman legal procedure. 

We saw how scroll and table translated the historical “governor” of Judea into the symbolic 
Dux-consularis of Palestine, but a case like that of Jesus of Nazareth, accused of treason (Luke 
23: 2) and in jeopardy of the death penalty, would not have reached final issue in a provincial 
court of the fifth or sixth century. It would have gone on appeal from the consularis Palestinae 
to the Comes Orientis in Antioch, thence to the Praefectus Praetorio Orientis in Constantinople. 
It could even have reached the ear of the emperor himself.“* By investing Pilate’s court with 
throne, standards, and imperial portraits, the circuit of appeal is visibly closed. The audience 
reached by this representation of the trial is told that the trial of Christ before Pilate was as 


36. Cited from H. Kruse, Studien zur offiziellen Geltung 
des Katserbildes im rémischen Reiche, Paderborn, 1934, p. 79. 

37. Delbrueck, of.cit., N 4, N 65. H(enri) O(mont), 
Notitia Dignitatum, Paris, n.d., pls. 37-43, 62, 64, 81-84, 104, 
105 (these plates show that every praefectus praetorio, pro- 
consul, and vicarius had this standard; in addition to these 
offices, the Comes Orientis and, surprisingly, the comsularis 
Palestinae had it as well). 

38. De mag. 1, 14 (Bonn, 179). 

39. A shaft with crossbar and pendant cloth, red for infantry 
and blue for cavalry (Serv. Aeneas, VIII, 1). 

40. Description in the controversial Vita Constantini, 1, 31 
ed. J. Heikel, Leipzig, 1902; on the Jabarum, N. Baynes, Con 
stantine and the Christian Church, London, 1929, p. 60 Nn. 33. 
Emperors had previously affixed their names to the vexilla of 
legions (Tacitus, Hist., 11, 85). 

41. H. Mattinglyj Roman Coins, pl. 60, Constantius to 
Theodosius I; J. Tolstoi, Monnaies Byzantines, 1, 11, Paris, 
1912, pl. 2, nos. 48-50, Arcadius; pl. 5, nos. 13 and 59, Theo- 
dosius II; pl. 7, no. 1, Marcian; pl. 8, nos. 27-30, Leo I. 

42. Tolstoi, of.cit., pls. 5, 7, 9-11, published examples 


from Theodosius II to Anastasius. 


43. W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins, 
London, 1908, 1, pl. 1, 1 and 2, and pl. Iv, 10-12. 

44. Wroth, of.cit., 11, pl. L, 16-18. 

45. Cf. description of the Last Judgment in Opus Imper- 
fectum in Mattheum, 54 on Matt. 25:31: “The judge will 


hear criminal persons in public, his tribunal he sets in heaven, 
about it he establishes the royal insignia (circum se constituit 
vexilla regalia).” P.G., 56, 941. For another suggestion see 
Kruse, of.cit., pp. g1f. In the adlocutio relief on the Arch of 


Constantine, the emperor is flanked by Jabara. The double 
portraits cannot be identified with specific emperors and hence 
cannot provide a precise date for the prototype. Judged as a 
phenomenon of official art, however, they point to the fifth 


century. They occur on Western diptychs between the end 
of the fourth and the middle of the fifth century (Delbrueck, 
Cons.-Dipt., N2-4, 35, 37) 56, 63, 65) and on coins to the 
reign of Leo I. 

46. Most cases would end with the Praefectus: (Cod. Theod. 


11, 30, 16 dated Sept. 1, 331) and yet Cod. Theod. 11, 39, 5 
and 8 are excerpted from proceedings held before Julian in 
362 and Theodosius in 381. 
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complete and final an action at law as if it had reached the Emperor’s court on appeal.** This issue 
of appeal would have been raised in the fifth or sixth century by three broad developments which 
took place between the days of Tiberius and Theodosius II. These were the extension of Roman 
citizenship, the growth of the right of appeal together with the care the Emperors took to safe- 
guard this right, and the “retroactive” extension of Roman citizenship to Christ by writers like 
Orosius, who wished to demonstrate the inner cohesion between the realm of Christ and the realm 
of Augustus.** The trial of ca. a.p. 33 was translated into a complete early Byzantine trial by 
placing Pilate on that tribunal to which final appeal could then have been made, and from which 
final judgment would then have been given. 

Throne and standards refuted those who might argue that the Christian Roman state could 
repudiate the trial on the grounds that its own appellate procedure would never have permitted 
the final issue to rest in the hands of a provincial governor. The Rossano miniatures effectively 
close that avenue of escape and accept the trial of Christ before Pilate as an action at law valid 
and complete for the Christian Roman government. In this affirmation these miniatures stand 
virtually alone. What this amounts to is nothing less than a defense of the continuity of law and 
polity from Rome to Ryzantium. And this defense is made at the most sensitive point in this con- 
tinuity, i.e. the condemnation of Christ under Roman law and authority. For their own audience 
these scenes of the tridl had perhaps no greater importance than this assertion that the canonical 
account of the trial demanded no denial of the Roman law under which it took place and under 
which that audience still lived. 

If this interpretation of throne, standards, scroll and table appears excessively legalistic, it 
might be well to remember that these are merely the paraphernalia of an imperial court of law, 
familiar to thousands of people whether trained in the law or not. A reasonably well-informed 
contemporary could recognize on sight and know the meaning of objects which we can only identify 
and interpret with a law code in one hand and a manual of administration in the other. Fifteen 
hundred years from now it might well be a sizable undertaking to recover a page boy’s knowledge 
of current custom and practice in the United States Supreme Court. 

The legalistic interpretation offered here in fact fits the period. Apocryphal versions of this 
trial betray an interest particularly legal, for they seek to supply that lost court record which was 
early, and rightly, assumed to have been made.“ This apocryphal tradition of the trial reached 
its culmination by the middle of the fifth century in the Acta Pilati.°’ The Rossano miniatures are 
also meant to pass as visual acta of the trial, as we can see from the court stenographer on folio 
8v (Fig. 9) engrossed in his polyptych.” This legal interest was nourished and fortified by the 


47. The right of appeal enjoyed steady growth during the  fectly valid one. It is possible from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 


Principate (Mommsen, Le Droit penal romain, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 269ff.) but came to full flower in the edicts of the fourth 
and fifth centuries (Cod. Theod. 11, 29-38). Plaintiffs are 
given every encouragement to appeal and judges who obstruct 
proper appeals are subject to fines. Readers of Acts 25 would 
realize that Paul appealed to “Caesar” successfully because of 
his Roman citizenship (Acts 22:25-28 and 23:27), which 
Jesus of Nazareth did not possess. That Pilate in ca. A.D. 33 
could properly exercise full penal authority is clear from 
Tacitus, Annales 3, 68. 

48. Pauli Orosti, Historiarum Adversum Paganos Libri VII, 
C. Zangemeister (CSEL, v, Vienna, 1882) 438: “postquam 
redemptor mundi, Dominus Iesus Christus, venit in terras et 
Caesaris censu civis Romanus adscriptus est. . . .” For a thor- 
ough and exciting exposition of this whole issue see “Der 
Monotheismus als politisches Problem” in Erik Petersen’s 
Theologische Traktate, Munich, 1951, pp. 45-148, especially 
pp. 93-101. 

49. Justin, Apol. 1, 35, 46; Tertullian, Apol. 5, 21, 24. 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 1, 9, 1 and 11, 9) speaks of heathen acts 
of Pilate. The assumption that such acta existed was a per- 


Grenfell and Hunt, London, 1898ff., to document a complete 
legal action from initial petition (No. 2187 of A.D. 304 in Vol. 
18, 1941, pp. 136ff.) to notice of judgment received (No. 
1880 of A.D. 420 in Vol. 16, 1924, p. 78). One of the earliest 
records begins: “From the minutes of Tiberius Claudius 
Pasion, strategus. . . . In court, Pesouris vs. Saraeus” (No. 37 
of A.D. 49 in Vol. 1, 1898, p. 79). 

50. For the broad manuscript tradition of the actual Acta 
Pilati preserved, see J. Quasten, Patrology, 1, Westminster, 
Md., 1951, pp. 115ff., and for an English translation, M. R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 96f. A. Haseloff 
(L’Arte, x, 1907, p. 469) collected evidence which suggested 
that early acta were illustrated. James, p. 94, dated the docu- 
ment “not earlier than the fourth century”; Quasten, p. 116, 
“beginning of the fifth century’; Mommsen (Gesammelte 
Schriften, 111, Berlin, 1907, p. 424 n. 1), put the compilation 
about 440, but said “there are no hall marks for a post-Euse- 
bian origin of these Acta.” 

51. Cf. the first scene of the cycle of monumental paintings 
depicting the martyrdom of St. Euphemia, described by Asterius 
of Amasea (Homily on Euphemia, P.G., 40, 336): “. .. those 
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publication of the Theodosian code in 438,” the great legal event of the epoch. Perusal of this 
code will reveal at every turn a care and diligence paid to rank, precedent, and procedure which 
will unquestionably seem excessive, at any rate to those who are not lawyers or administrators, but 
this we must take as living law and practice which lawyers in the Greek East, in particular, studied 
five years before being admitted to the bar.*’ While judges were civil officials or military ones 
not necessarily trained in the law, they could avail themselves of legal talent by appointing 
assessores, who would act as their legal council in court.”’ In the first miniature Pilate is given such 
a council, a group of five men (Fig. 1), who fit precisely a description by John Lydus: “. . . men 
unmoved and exhibiting a proper severity in the law, to whom had fallen every power of office. 


9955 


These conducted the legal examinations in the courtroom... . 


THE GREEN SHOOTS 


Miniatures which assert so explicitly the competence of the judge and the ultimate responsi 
bility of the imperial government for this trial are not likely to remain silent on the substantive 
ground of the legal action itself. This ground was a charge of treason, based on Christ’s alleged 
assertion that he was a king: “this man we found perverting our nation, forbidding to give tribute 
to Caesar, and saying that he himself is Christ a king” (Luke 23: 2). According to canonical ac- 
counts of the trial, the Roman governor learned that the defendant did not reject the title of 
king, but claimed that “his kingdom was not of this world,” in proof of which it was pointed out 
that he had no armed following. When plaintiffs failed to cite any overt treasonable act on the 
part of the defendant, Pilate was prepared to release him, but when this action threatened to 
provoke a riot, he offered the Jews a choice. This choice, the subject of the second trial miniature, 
was between one who admitted he was a king but had not fought against Rome, and one who 
had fought openly against Roman authority. The trial of Christ before Pilate turned on this 
issue: What was the nature of the kingship charged against the defendant? Was it asserted in 
defiance of Rome or not? 

It is this issue which is clearly stated in the lower register of folio 8v (Fig. 9). On the left, 
Christ is accompanied by two officers wearing the official chlamys with tablion. The group as a 
whole conveys high dignity and grandeur in contrast to the underlings guarding a bowed and 
chained Barabbas, but in addition to this obvious contrast between Christ and Barabbas, the central 
issue of this trial as an action at law is symbolized in the green shoots held by the officer on the 
extreme left. 

The early Christian viewer of these scenes, who tended to read his images “verbally” and sym- 
bolically, would see in these green shoots not only the paBdor of the botanist™ but also the paBSos 
which Isaiah said should spring from the stem of Jesse.*” The well-known lineage of Jesse is a 
royal one, and paBdos means kingly rod or scepter as well as young shoot, as is clear from Psalm 
45: 6: “a righteous scepter (paPdos) is the scepter of your kingdom (% paBSos ris Bacrreias 


who took the minutes have wax tablets and styluses; one of Paris, 1925, pp. 230 and 241. 
them drops his hand from the wax tablet, looks abruptly at 54. Cod. Theod. 1, 34, 1 and 2 of A.D. 400 and 422 
the defendant completely turning his face, as if commanding 55. De mag. 111, 16 (Bonn, 210). Cod. Just. 1 


1, s1, 1 (July 
her to speak more loudly that, straining to hear, he might not 14, 286). Cod. Theod. 6, 15, 1 (March 18, 413), raised 
write punishable errors.” The genuineness of this homily is counts of the first order to the rank of vicarii who 
sustained by Eiliv Skard, “Asterios von Amasea und Asterios assessores, either in the provinces or at the sacred imperial 
der Sophist,” Symbolae Osloensis, xx, 1940, p. 88. One court court. 


stenographer became a martyr by throwing his pen and note- 56. Theophrastos, On Plants 2, 1, 2. 

book on the ground (Martyrdom of Marcellus and Cassian 57. Isaiah 11: 1: paBdos ex pitns 
in A Treasury of Early Christianity, ed. A. Freemantle, New (Septuagint). Among English versions that of Smith and 
York, 1953, p. 202). Goodspeed (The Complete Bible, Chicago, 1939, p. 637) re- 


52. Best description and bibliography in Leopold Wenger, tains the botanical image: “A shoot will spring from the sten 
Die Quellen des Rémischen Rechtes, Vienna, 1953, pp. 536-542. of Jesse.” 
53. P. Collinet, Histoire de L’Ecole de Droit de Beyrouth, 
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cov).””* Applied to Christ already in Hebrews 1: 8, this verse of Psalm 45 became the standard 
citation, along with Isaiah 11: 1, to support Christ’s Messianic kingship. On the basis of these two 
verses Chrysostom called the paBdos the Baotreias avpBodrov,” and Cyril of Alexandria ex- 
plicitly connected paBSos, Christ, and kingship in his commentary on Isaiah.” The green shoots 
in this miniature, then, may be taken as a symbol of Christ’s kingship, whose definition was the 
legal bone of contention in the trial before Pilate. 

Among the Roman soldiers connected with the trial, one is most appropriately the bearer of 
these green shoots because of his rank, his witness, and the regard in which he was subsequently 
held. This is the centurion, for the ancient symbol of authority carried by Roman centurions 
was the vine branch (paBSos or vitis).** While his major appearance was at the cross where he 
“stood opposite” and bore witness to the innocence and divinity of the condemned (Matt. 27: 54), 
this centurion was also called back into the praetorium where he gave Pilate the official report that 
Christ had in fact died (Mark 15: 44-45). He was not forgotten in early times for both Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria reported the tradition of his martyrdom.* Hesychius, bishop of Jerusalem 
in the fifth century, composed a eulogy on him, according to which Longinus, as he was by then 
known, resigned his commission, returned to his native Cappadocia to preach the gospel and was 
there beheaded.** In the miniature of the crucifixion in the Rabula Gospels he alone is singled 
out by name. 

The other officer with Christ, in a more prominent position than “Longinus,” defies identifi- 
cation. Since the Gospels offer no help here this figure, like the legal council of the first scene 
and the stenographer of the second, must have entered the picture from contemporary Byzantine 
officialdom. The importance he has here on the axis of the composition and directly beneath, 
or in front of, Pilate’s tribunal, is only accidentally his, as we shall see when we examine the 
relation between this miniature and its prototype. He may be one of those officers sent out from 
the capital to report on the conduct of judges in the provinces.™ 

What truly distinguishes the miniatures of the trial in the Rossano Gospels is their presenta- 
tion of an actual trial in progress. In each scene both Christ and Pilate are directly involved in the 
action. They do not appear withdrawn and lost in thought as in the mosaic in Sant’Apollinare 
Nuovo, Ravenna (Fig. 10), where a dramatic void rules the center of the composition. The 
Rossano miniaturist keeps our eye on the trial itself; he does not, as the Ravennate mosaicist does, 
ask us to contemplate its tragic implications. In the miniatures Christ is a defendant; in the mosaic 
he has become the tragic hero. The miniatures record an event; they do not preach a sermon. 
Among representations of the trial they stand unique, both in their fidelity to the central point 
of the canonical account, i.e. the issue of Christ’s kingship, and in their re-creation of a true court 
of law. No other representation of the trial took its viewers so directly into court. No other repre- 
sentation went to such lengths to say that this was a true trial, conducted in an imperial court of 
the realm by an accredited judge; that Christ did not go to the cross because of a mistrial or 
because of a miscarriage of justice.” 


However singular the message of these miniatures may be, it was conveyed in images readily 


58. Smith and Goodspeed, of.cit., p. 524. 65. Cf. Dante, De Monarchia, u, xii: “Et si Romanum 


59. Homily on Psalm 110 in Migne, P.G., 55, 269. Imperium de iure non fuit, peccatum Ade in Christo non fuit 
60. Migne, P.G., 70, 309 C: “otvOnua yap Baoielas 7 punitum” (Angelo Volpe ed., Modena, 1946, p. 134; I owe 
paddos,” this reference to Dr. G. Ladner). Dante went on to declare 


61. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiv, lii, 19; Tacitus, Ann. 1, 23. Fora 
late example, see De mag. 11, 19 (Bonn, 184). 

62. Chrysostom, Homily 88, On Matthew, P.G., 58, 777; 
Cyril, Commentary on Matthew, P.G., 72, 468 D. 

63. Migne, P.G., 46, 1545-60 (Latin trans. in Acta Sanc- 
torum, Martii \1, 38off.). 

64. Cod. Theod, 1, 10, 7 (Feb. 27, 401) repeated. in Cod. 
Just. 1, 34, 


that Christ’s judge could not be Herod or Caiaphas, but had 
to be Pilate, vicar of Tiberius, the Caesar of the legitimate 
Roman Empire, in order that his punishment and death could 
be a willed expiation of “Adam’s sin” and not the result of 
an injustice. This view of Dante’s did not pass unchallenged: 
cf. Thomas Kappeli, O.P., “Der Dantegegner Guido Vernani, 
O.P. von Rimini,” Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, xxviit, Rome, 1937-38, pp. 137f. 
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accessible to its own audience. This audience had available not only the Gospels, but also the wide- 
spread Acta Pilati on the one hand and a new codification of Roman law on the other. But the 
original of these miniatures eschewed romantic and fantastic additions to the spare canonical account 
and aimed rather at setting the synoptic record of this trial into a true and proper Roman court. 
In this way a unique image was created, a visual Acta Pilati that was canonical rather than apocry- 
phal. It now remains to show that it was monumental rather than miniature. 


Il. A MONUMENTAL ACTA PILATI 


The dominant impression one receives from these miniatures is one of formal dignity and re- 
serve, not at all disturbed by the movement of the two high priests in the first scene (Fig. 1), 
and only slightly ruffled by the excited crowds in the second (Fig. 9). This impression rests in 
part at least on the nature of the garment worn by the officers of the court. This heavy cloak, the 
chlamys, hangs in long straight folds, clothing its wearer in all the immobility and dignity of a 
column. For this and other reasons, students of the Rossano Gospels have long spoken of the 
monumental quality that distinguishes its miniatures from those of the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Gospel in Paris. This quality, recognized long ago,” has set the central stylistic problem 
of the manuscript: to define its relation to manuscript illumination like that of the Vienna Genesis 
and Rabula Gospels,” and to monumental works like the mosaics of Sant?Apollinare Nuovo in 
Ravenna and the frescoes of Sant’Angelo in Formis.” 

Haseloff and others had pointed up this dual problem, and Gerstinger as well contrasted the 
“lively cursive fantasy, idyllic and naive,” of the Vienna Genesis with the “formal and monumental 
aspect” of the Rossano miniatures.” However, it must be observed that not all miniatures of the 
Rossanensis have this “formal and monumental aspect.” It is surely present in the miniatures of 
the trial, Communion of the Apostles and Raising of Lazarus; it seems absent in the Last Supper, 
Washing of the Feet, Wise and Foolish Virgins, and Cleansing of the Temple. 

As this impression of formal dignity in these miniatures grew into a conviction that the Rossano 
Gospels as a whole represented a stylistic turn toward the monumental, there arose also the 
belief that some of its miniatures were monumental in character because they derived from wall 
paintings. This theory was first advanced in 1900 by Graeven and Ainalov. Graeven, who believed 
that all the miniatures of this manuscript came from wall paintings, rested his case for the trial 
scenes on the semicircular line at the top of each. “This cannot,” he wrote, “represent enclosed 
space but must have an external basis in the architectural setting of the prototype. We have here 
the pictorial decoration of two apses. Characteristic of this is the group of Jews on folio 8v who 
press their heads against the half-circle on the flat surface of the miniature, whereas in the semi- 
dome of the apse there was more space.” 
related to one another in a building. 


” He did not explain how these two apses were to be 


Ainalov, whose work was summarized for Western scholars by Wulff in 1903, put the case more 
broadly. He felt that the “frieze-like composition, the isocephalism, and the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the Pilate scenes within a semicircular frame indicate copies of monumental representa- 
tion.” This position was sustained by Wulff,” Diehl,’* and Gerstinger, who wrote that “both 
Pilate scenes of the Rossanensis . . . create the impression that replicas of monumental fresco 


66. Zucker, Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 11, 1881, pp. 1926, pp. 18a-1ga. 


94.6f. 70. Graeven, Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen, XIX, 1900, pp. 426f. 
67. A. Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, Leipzig, 71. Ainalov, Hellenistic Bases of Byzantine Art (Russian), 

1898, pp. 45f. and 62f. St. Petersburg, 1900. Quoted from Wulff’s summary in Repert. 
68. Haseloff, pp. 48f. and 122f.; A. Mufioz, I/ Codice fiir Kunst., xxvi, 1903, p. 41. 

purpureo di Rossano, Rome, 1907, pp. 13f., 26f., and 32; 72. O. Wulff, Altchristliche und Byzantinische Kunst, Ber- 

C. Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 1, Paris, 1925, p. 258. lin, 1913, p. 302. 


69. H. Gerstinger, Die Griechische Buchmalerei, Vienna, 73. Diehl, loc.cit. 
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or mosaic paintings, perhaps of an apsidal niche, were projected onto the flat surface of the 
parchment.”** 


STYLE AND DaTE 


To reveal the source of the monumental quality these miniatures possess is to pose a delicate 
problem. The legal council of Pilate (Fig. 1), for example, seems “monumental” enough to join 
Justinian’s procession in San Vitale. Yet “Longinus,” deprived of his shoots, could easily take 
Potiphar’s place in the Vienna Genesis and the other officer to the right of Christ could, with a 
mere turn of the head, substitute for Potiphar’s colleague (Figs. 12 and 13). What lies at the 
root of these similarities is the official chlamys itself, and it is probably closer to the truth to say 
that each of the three artists involved was in contact either directly or indirectly with the official 
art of the period,”* than on this basis to postulate contact among them. 

The chlamys was not always as stiff and heavy as we find it in these miniatures, but it acquired 
these characteristics as early as the middle or third quarter of the fifth century. From the end of 
the fourth century on, representations of chlamydati betray a growing heaviness in the actual 
material of the garment (Figs. 7 and 14)** and a repression of movement in the attitude and 
gesture of the official himself (Figs. 15 and 16). The chief characteristics of the officials on folio 
8 are these: the left arm is lost beneath the garment while the right forearm is held in a horizontal 
position at the waist with wrist and hand covered. This is the formal posture assumed by an official 
standing in the imperial presence, as we can learn both from the mosaic of Justinian in Ravenna 
and from the sixteenth century drawing of the column of Arcadius and its base in Constantinople.” 
Pilate and the officials of his court in the Rossano miniatures of the trial are therefore as much 
at home in the second half of the fifth century as they are in the sixth. 

Several other stylistic features seem to point to a pre-Justinianic prototype. One of these is the 
large and puffy pillow on the throne. Most comparable examples (Figs. 7 and 8, Santa Pudenziana 
apse, Santa Maria Maggiore triumphal arch) date before the middle of the fifth century. Pillows 
of the sixth century tend to be smaller and tightly bound.” Another indication of fifth century 
date is the way in which the ink container and pens lie on the table in front of Pilate. These betray 
an understanding of the receding plane of the table top (Figs. 1 and 9), comparable to that of the 
mosaicist who set the scene of Abraham and the Three Angels in the nave of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore.”® In the mosaic of the same subject in San Vitale,® the table top is pitched more steeply and 
the pieces of bread no longer rest on it physically, but stand in a vertical plane. 

More important perhaps than a table top and a pillow are the fluent and graceful folds in the 
garments of the high priests and Judas on folio 8r (Fig. 1), and the successful modeling of the 
left jailer on folio 8v (Fig. 9). The rendering of these figures bears witness to a lively interest 
in natural plastic form, an interest we like to think of as central in the Hellenic tradition. This 
interest had blossomed again in the reign of Theodosius I, but it was by no means extinct, at least 
in imperial circles, in the reign of his grandson Theodosius II."' I cannot believe we will be far 
wrong if we assign the prototype of these miniatures to a period close to A.D. 450. 


74. Gerstinger, op.cit., p. 19a. 17, 19-22, 24, and in Matzulewitsch, Byzantinische Antike, 


75. On a Constantinopolitan prototype for the mosaic of Berlin, 1929, pl. 5. For a late example of the large and puffy 
Justinian in San Vitale, see G. Rodenwaldt, “Bemerkungen zu type, C. Nordstrém, Ravennastudien, Stockholm, 1953, pls. 2 
den Kaisermosaiken in San Vitale,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen and 9. 


Archaeologischen Instituts, 59/60, 1944-45, Berlin, 1949, 
107ff. 

76. Ibid., p. 100. 

77. J. Kollwitz, Ostrémische Plastik der Theodosianischen 
Zeit, Berlin, 1941, Beilage 3, 5-7 and 8, 1. 

78. Examples in Delbrueck, Consulardiptychen, Ng-12, 16, 


79. F. Deichmann, Friihchristliche Kirchen in Rom, Basel, 
1948, pl. 49. 

80. O. von Simson, Sacred Fortress, pl. 14. 

81. A. Grabar, Byzantine Painting, Geneva, 1953, p- 753 
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Tue Murat Prorotrypre 

At the outset of this study, it was said that the miniatures of the trial are exceptional within 
this manuscript in two respects: each is a full-page composition and each is capped by a semicircular 
blue line. But the two compositions differ in important ways and on these differences rests the 
proof of a mural prototype. 

Each miniature has a pivotal element which is identical—the tribunal of Pilate centered in the 
half-circle formed by the blue line. In the first scene, this tribunal together with the baldachin 
of the high priests and Judas’ tree form a basic triangle to which the entering litigants and the 
stolid council are balanced additions. In the second scene, the key figures of Pilate, Christ, and 
Barabbas form a similar triangle to which the crowds of Jews are peripheral, but the action in 
each miniature plays about the central tribunal in differing fashion. In the first scene all action 
in both registers is confined to the left half, coming to a dead stop in the right half. In the second 
scene the action is centripetal, flowing in on Pilate from both sides equally. This creates a com- 
position balanced on dead center, whereas the balance of the first miniature is asymmetrical, 
emphasized by the motion in the left half and the heavy attention focused on Christ at the extreme 
left. This means that in spite of the identical tribunal and semicircular line of each miniature, the 
second is not a satisfactory pendant to the’ first. And yet the overriding fact is that both miniatures 
are integral parts of a larger whole, a fact which cannot be undermined by any of the differences 
between them. 

When we compare these compositions in this way, it becomes clear that we have before us two 
parts of a “triptych” rather than two halves of a fully preserved “diptych.” To balance the first 
miniature properly, we must look beyond the second to that lost third trial scene devoted to the 
Washing of the Hands. This third scene is necessary as a complement to the broad compositional] 
rhythm established by the first two, While its existence in a work related to the Rossano trial minia- 
tures is revealed by the marginal scene in the Rabula Gospels (above, pp. 175ff.), the mosaic in 
Sant’Apollinare Nuovo (Fig. 10) and a fresco in Cappadocia,” show that this particular version of 
the last trial scene, in which Pilate enthroned washes his hands, was known to muralist as well 
as to miniaturist. Thus it seems clear that the mural prototype of the Rosanno trial miniatures 
embraced three distinct scenes of the trial and not two, as assumed by Graeven and Gerstinger. 
However, as Graeven recognized long ago, if we see wall paintings behind these miniatures, it is 
because of the half-circle which caps each one. 

The relation between the composition of these scenes and the blue line at the top of each is 
not the same in each miniature. In the first scene, the composition reads left to right completely 
in the picture plane and no part of it pays any regard to the semicircular line except the tops of 
the standards that abut it. In the second miniature the situation is quite different. Here the heads 
of the Jews in two crowds are ranged tightly against the rising curve of the line and their feet 
leave the ground. No other crowds in this manuscript are so disposed, least of all the legal council 
of folio 8r. And yet the artistic problem set by these crowds is no different from the one solved 
by that council. Those men stand firmly on the ground, insofar as they are provided with feet, and 
still manage to direct their attention laterally across the full width of the miniature to Christ 
opposite. But instead of fashioning such a group, the miniaturist elected to arrange his figures 
in two ranks in each crowd and then to swing the axis of each crowd into a rising diagonal which 
curves in obedience to this semicircular blue line. If his intent was to indicate two crowds on 
receding ground addressing the tribunal, he could have come appreciably closer to this effect by 
simply spotting the tribunal higher on the page, and thus apparently farther back. But the fact 
is that this tribunal sits lower in its scene than the one in the first miniature. The table is depressed 


82. G. Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, Paris, 1925, pl. 1, 50. 
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into the ground line and it is not as high a table as the preceding one, which sits well above the 
ground line. The distance from the ground line to the top of the throne in the second miniature 
carries us from the ground line only to the bottom of Pilate’s scroll in the first. What was it that 
deflected the miniaturist from the simple solution to this problem which he had already used in 
the first trial scene? 

It appears that we must imagine an architectural situation in which the neutral relation among 
crowd, tribunal, and blue line of the first miniature exists and in which there is also a reason for 
the odd relation among crowd, tribunal, and blue line of the second miniature. In the first scene 
the standing figures are in the same plane as the table, behind which is the throne with imperial 
signiferi behind it. The conception here is one of flat overlapping planes which visually progress 
in height on the page and thus imply recession. This flat composition calls for a flat wall, sur- 
mounted by a relieving arch in order to explain the semicircular line at the top of the miniature. 
In the second scene the miniaturist wished to indicate that the crowd itself occupied receding 
ground and this it could naturally do on the curving wall of an apse. Here the semicircular blue 
line stands for the front arch of the apse (Figs. 9 and 11). 

This solution solves a number of problems. First of all, that isocephalism which struck Ainalov 
exists at present only in the first trial scene. By casting the second into an apse, we can restore it 
to this scene also. In the apsidal prototype the figures in the two crowds can keep their feet on the 
ground line as they spread out easily on the curving wall between the front of the apse and Pilate’s 
tribunal at the rear. This ground line is naturally longer in an apse than a corresponding repre- 
sentation of it in a miniature. This additional space permits a more expansive treatment of the 
crowds, while at the same time they are prevented from rising on either side of the tribunal to a 
point slightly above Pilate’s head. In an apse the two crowds will face the tribunal from a properly 
subordinate level, like that maintained in the first miniature. 

Another major problem solved by the architectural prototypes proposed is that of a satisfactory 
relation between the Rossano trial scenes. The precise repetition of the tribunal in each miniature 
marks them members of the same series. They belong in visual contact with one another and this 
is denied them at present in the manuscript. By placing the first trial scene on the left wall of a 
chamber, the second one in the apse opposite the entry, and the third one (Washing of the Hands) 
on the right wall opposite the first, we can establish that effective visual relation between these 
scenes for which they were planned. Set in such a chamber, each scene contributes to a whole 
greater than the sum of its parts. We should envisage a situation perhaps less sumptuous but no 
less effective than the choir of San Vitale. 

A further awkwardness in the second miniature of the trial vanishes when this composition 
is placed into an apse. The main point of this scene is to contrast the two groups of the lower 
register. This contrast is apparent enough in terms of dress and posture, but the groups as such 
are not effectively spaced. It is indeed a major “error” that these groups should be separated 
by less space than is to be found between individual figures making up the left group. This 
“mistake” is surprising in face of the successful use of the interval as such in each register of the 
first miniature. Above, there is an important interval between Christ and the high priests; below, 
there is a dramatic one between Judas penitent and Judas hanged. 

Two subsidiary details in the second miniature indicate that this “mistake” was not made in the 
prototype. Barabbas’ left jailer looks up to learn the decision of the judge, but his line of sight 
passes to the left of Pilate. This could be corrected by moving the entire group to the right. Pilate’s 
gesture with his right hand may be taken to point to Christ (“Why, what evil has he done?”’), 
but it actually indicates “Longinus.” This could be corrected by moving that group farther to the 
left. These .djustments would separate the two groups by that kind of interval which divides the 
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two appearances of Judas in the first miniature. They thus contribute to a harmony between the 
two compositions. At the same time they burst the limits of the parchment. 

The page is inadequate here because of the generous expanse allotted to the left group. Christ 
and the two officers take up more than half the space, out-balancing Barabbas and his jailers as 
much in lateral spread as in majestic garb and stance. The group cannot be compressed nor can 
it be moved on the page farther to the left without the loss of “Longinus.” It needs the extra 
space an apse provides (Figs. 9 and 11). 

A final discrepancy between the two miniatures is explained by the proposed mural prototypes. 
This is the fact that the standards in the first miniature abut the blue line but stop short of it 
in the second. Standards represented behind a throne on a flat wall could easily meet a relieving 
arch overhead; they would not, of course, be extended through the top space of an apse to meet 
the front arch. Light for this apse can be provided by placing windows in that interval beneath 
the tribunal which separates Christ and Barabbas.* 

While it is not particularly surprising that miniatures should derive from wall paintings, it is 
a comfort to call a witness of the fifth century who saw it happen. Sulpicius Severus had sent a 
messenger to Paulinus of Nola, asking for metric inscriptions to be used in various parts of the 
churches he was building. Victor, the messenger, so admired what he saw at Nola, that he “wished 
to add to his bundles,” wrote Paulinus, “in order to carry to you the verses and pictures as well of 
our basilicas.”** Among the verses and pictures in Victor’s bundles were those of two apses, one 
at Nola,” and one in the basilica about to be dedicated at Fundi. Paulinus was persuaded to add 
the verses of the latter composition in particular because “Victor especially liked the picture destined 
for this apse, and wished to take it to you, thinking perhaps you might choose to paint one of the 
two in that newer basilica of yours, in which he indicated there was also an apse.”” 

The validity of a mural prototype for the Rossano trial miniatures will rest not on how many 
other cases can be cited,*’ but rather on the analysis of the miniatures themselves. This analysis 
had led us from the pages of a manuscript to a chamber with two flat lunettes flanking an apse. 
We must now confront this result with the most striking feature of the miniatures, i.e. the elevation 
of Pilate over Christ. In a manuscript, these scenes of the trial may intrigue the student; on the 
walls of an apsidal chamber, they place him into the courtroom itself. 


Domus Pitat! 


The person who devised these scenes of the trial had an aim Leopold von Ranke would have 
appreciated: he wished to show what actually happened. So long as this remains within the minia- 


83. Some may wonder if the Rossano miniaturist wished 
to suggest a monumental setting for the trial rather than to 
record an existing mural decoration. Trials and councils were 
normally conducted in an apsidal space and late classical and 
mediaeval miniaturists had several formulas by which they 
could indicate this on a flat page. Among instructive “proto- 
types” the Rossano miniaturist might have used for his second 
trial scene are the following: Euryalis and Nisus Addressing 
Ascanius in Council (Vat. lat. 3225, fol. 73v), Moses Disput- 
ing (nave mosaic, Santa Maria Maggiore, Cecchelli, J Mosaici 
della Basilica di S. Maria Maggiore, Turin, 1956, pl. xxx), 
Stoning of Stephen (Vatican Cosmas Indicapleustes, fol. 82v), 
Emperor and Bishops in Council (Homilies of Gregory, fol. 
355, Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 510). In none of these examples do 
we find that peculiar relation between crowds of Jews and 
semicircular line which exists in the second trial scene. The 
semicircular line or element in these examples, whether it 
passes behind the figures, in front of them, or beneath them, is 
meant to establish apparent depth. It cannot be read in the 
picture plane; still less can it be taken as the boundary of the 
composition. The figures are independent of these elements 


and create in their own right the illusion of a ground plane, 
however steeply pitched it may be. The Rossano miniaturist 
ignored these two-dimensional solutions appropriate to his 
parchment page, though he used a semicircular line twice. 
Even if it could be shown that his second trial scene falls into 
the category of the examples here cited, the further problem 
would remain of explaining the presence of the identical semi- 
circular line over the identical tribunal set, however, in the 
perfectly flat composition of the first trial scene. We can there- 
fore sustain the insights of Ainalov and others and assert that 
these miniatures do in fact derive from a mural prototype and 
not from a miniaturist’s visualization of a Byzantine court. 

84. S. Paulini Nolani Opera, Pars I Epistulae, G. de Hartel, 
(CSEL, 29), Vienna, 1894, p. 285. 

85. Ibid., p. 286. 

86. Ibid., p. 291. 

87. An extant flat transcription of an apsidal prototype 
exists in a Paleologan ikon at Saloniki (A. Xyngopoulos, “Une 
icone byzantine 4 Thessalonique,” Cahiers archéologiques, 111, 
Paris, 1948, pp. 121f.). Cf. also Grabar, Martyrium, 11, Paris, 
1946, p. 198. 
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ture confines of a codex, we may speak of an accurate representation of the trial in the praetorium, 
but once we accept and envisage the monumental originals of these miniatures, we confront a cham- 
ber which asserts itself to be, by virtue of these wall paintings, a praetorium redivivum. Therefore 
the source of these miniatures is not to be sought in a monumental cycle of the Passion, like that in 
the nave of Sant?Apollinare Nuovo, but rather in a chamber devoted exclusively to the trial, i.e., 
an ecclesiastical praetorium. Such a building, commemorating the trial, was in fact added to the 
holy sites of Jerusalem about the time the prototypes of these miniatures were made. Did its 
walls bear the monumental originals of the Rossano miniatures of the trial? 

No direct answer can be given this question because mural decorations are not mentioned in the 
descriptions left us by pilgrims to this early Christian praetorium. It would, of course, be un- 
historical to expect a Berenson among these pilgrims, for they were interested in the loca sancta 
as such and in their relics. As a result, early Christian Baedekers are interested in Sehenswiirdig- 
keiten only insofar as they were Glaubenswiirdigkeiten. This silence in respect to mural decoration 
is therefore neutral and does not preclude the existence of appropriate wall paintings in the loca 
sancta. On the contrary, in spite of the fact that only two monumental paintings of this category 
have survived in Palestine, it has long been conceded that these sanctuaries presented to their 
pilgrim visitors images of the events they commemorated. The question thus remains, did the 
ecclesiastical praetorium in Jerusalem possess mural paintings of the trial which exist for us in 
miniature on the eighth leaf of the Rossano Gospels? To answer this question we must confront 
the page and the building. 

The building enters history asa ruin. In a.p. 333 the pilgrim from Bordeaux, going from Mount 
Sion to Jerusalem’s north gate, was shown on the right down in the valley “parietes ubi domus fuit 
sive pretorium Pontii Pilati.” Fifteen years later, Cyril of Jerusalem saw in its “present desolation, 
the power of him crucified then.””’ When the indefatigable Etheria (or Egeria) came to Jerusalem 
late in the fourth or in the early decades of the fifth century, it must have been still neglected, 
nor did Eucherius, ca. 430-440, include it in his list of the holy places.” 

The earliest reference to the praetorium as a structure visited by pilgrims making the circuit 
of the holy sites occurs in the Life of Peter the Iberian,’® composed between 518 and ca. 550.” 
The author relates how one of the monks saw Peter come to him in a dream and lead him on a 
tour of the holy places. He followed Peter from St. Stephen’s basilica on the north to Golgotha 
on the west, “and from there he went down to the church which is called that of Pilate. . . .”°* Peter 
knew Jerusalem well, had in fact built a cloister on Sion,” so that if the monk faithfully remem- 
bered what his monophysite hero could have done, “the church called that of Pilate” was standing 
before 488 when Peter died. Some time before 488 in all likelihood, for Peter spent about the 
last thirty years of his life as bishop of Majuma near Gaza. This, the earliest date permitted by 
the evidence, brings us close to the final years in the life of the Empress Eudocia. This remarkably 
learned woman, the energetic and estranged wife of Theodosius II, devoted the last twenty years 
of her life and a considerable portion of her imperial resources to the founding of numerous 
buildings in Jerusalem. Before she died there in 460, she quite possibly had also erected the 
“church called that of Pilate.” 


88. Grabar, Martyrium, 11, 159-206. On the present state of 
this vexed question, cf. Grabar, Les ampoules de Terre Sainte, 
Paris, 1958, pp. 45-50, and Christa Ihm, Die Programme der 
Christlichen A psismalerei, Wiesbaden, 1960, p. 3 N. 9. 

89. T. Tobler, Itinera et Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae, I, 
Geneva, 1877, p. 18. 

90. P.G., 33, 820. 

gt. Itinerarium Aetheriae, 36, 4 (ed. H. Petre, Etherie, 
Journal de voyage, Paris, 1948, p. 232) indicates that the 
account of the trial was read out in the open in front of the 
“True Cross.” Eucherius, De Locis Aliquibus Sanctis, in 


Tobler, of.cit., pp. 51f. 

92. For author, see Maas, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxu, 
1913, p. 248. 

93. Honigman, Pierre L’Ibere et les écrits du Pseudo- 
Denys L’Areopagite, Brussels, 1952, p. 52 0. 4. 

94. R. Raabe, Petrus der Iberer, Leipzig, 1895, p. 94. 

95. Ibid., p. 46. 

96. Abel in Jerusalem Nouvelle, 11*, Paris, 1926, p. 909, 
attributed the praetorium confidently to Eudocia and specifi- 
cally to her visit to Jerusalem in 438-439, but I have been 
unable to find specific grounds for this. The building is not 
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But whoever built it and wherever it stood,” 


BULLETIN 


the domus Pilati comes concretely before us in 


two texts of the sixth century. From the first of these we learn that it was a large basilica, dedicated 


to Hagia Sophia, which had a small chamber commemorating the Flagellation.”* From the second 


text it is clear that this basilica of Hagia Sophia did not simply commemorate the praetorium of 


Pilate. It re-created it. 


“And we prayed in the praetorium where the Lord was heard,” wrote Antoninus Martyr about 


570, “where now is the basilica of Sancta Sophia... .””’ In this praetorium-basilica Antoninus 


saw three objects calculated to convince the pilgrim that he indeed stood in Pilate’s praetorium 


where “the Lord was heard.” The first of these was the “seat where Pilate sat when he heard 


the Lord”; the second was “the rectangular rock . . . on which the Lord was raised up when he 


was heard by Pilate”; and the third was a “likeness . . . painted when he was living, which was 


=~ 


placed in this praetorium.”"”” Adorned with gold and silver, the witness rock “was standing in the 


middle of the praetorium,” where it must have confronted Pilate’s seat. And of this seat we may 


confidently expect two things on the basis of Roman practice: that it was raised above floor level 


and that it was set in an apse." 


listed in the texts among her works, but these were so numer- 
ous that Cyril of Scythopolis a century later could not count 


them (E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis, Leipzig, 1939, 
53, ll. 5ff.). She indeed had the means, authority, and interest 
for such an undertaking, including a detailed knowledge of 
the law and its practice in court. We may, moreover, conjecture 


that this daughter of an Athenian philosopher, who para- 
phrased much of the Bible with Homer’s hexameters (F. Gus- 
tafsson, “Moysi Expositio in graecas dictiones quae inveniuntur 
in Prologis Sancti Hieronymi,” Acta Scientiarum Fennicae, 


xxi, Helsingfors, 1897, p. 3) would have taken a lively inter- 
est in setting the evangelists’ account of the trial into a Roman 


court. At any rate, for about a decade and a half before her 
death Palestine was virtually her fief, and she must have pro- 
vided a vivid experience of imperial regalia and power in 
and around Jerusalem at about the time the prototypes of the 
Rossano miniatures were made and Hagia Sophia was built. 
(F. M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine, 11, Paris, 1952, pp. 
335f.). 

97. On the east side of Jerusalem’s main, colonnaded street, 
just north of the large church of the Virgin, the Nea, according 
to N. Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map, Jerusalem, 195 


pp. 57f. It is No. 24 in fig. 12, p. 51, but compare its position 
on Map 39, Atlas of The Early Christian World, van der 
Meer and Mohrmann, New York, 1958. 

98. Breviarius de Hierosolyma in Tobler, opf.cit., p. 59: 
“deinde (from house of Caiaphas) vadis ad domum Pilati, ubi 
tradidit Dominum flagellatum Iudeis: ubi est basilica grandis, 
et est ibi cubiculum, ubi expoliaverunt eum, et flagellatus est, 
et vocatur Sancta Sophia.” Tobler dated this text ca. 530 and 


ly 


was followed in this by Schanz (Gesch. der Ram. Litt., 1v', 
Munich, 1914, p. 404) and Wistrand (Konstantins Kirche 
am Heiligen Grab, Goteborg, 1952, p. 47). Baumstark held 


to a date prior to 460 (Oriens Christianus, N.S. 1, 1911, p. 48) 
because Eudocia’s basilica of St. Stephen is not mentioned. This 
accessory chamber of the Flagellation is interesting because the 
Breviarius itself puts the Column of the Flagellation in Sion 
church. It had stood there at least from the days of Paula and 
Etheria (Jerome, Ep. 108, 9; [tin. Aeth., 37) more than half a 
century before the praetorium was built. Though the Gospels 
pass the Flagellation by in a sentence, it was a concrete mani- 
festation of Christ’s human nature and thus this room would 
provide a theological counterweight to the title of th 
basilica grandis, Hagia Sophia, which stresses the divine nature. 
This would be especially necessary at the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451, and indeed monophysite Syrians did 
take refuge in this “hidden, holy wisdom” from the “accursed 
disputation of the Greeks,” which had led to the catastrophe, 
in their view, of Chalcedon. (Cf. Dawson, The Making of 


} 
The dedication to Hagia Sophia was doubtless based on 
I Cor. 2: 6ff.: “. . . not the wisdom of this world, nor of 
the princes of this world . . . but we speak the wisdom of 
God in a mystery, the hidden wisdom . . . which none of the 
princes of this world knew; for had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” It was in the 
praetorium that the “wisdom of God in a mystery” was 
hidden from the “prin es of this world.” 

99. Perambulatio Locorum Sanctorum, text cited from 


Dobschiitz, CAristusbilder, Leipzig, 1899, p. 99*: “et oravimus 
in pretorio ubi auditus est dominus, ubi modo est basilica 
sanctae Sophiae ante ruinas templi Salomonis sub platea quae 
decurrit ad Siloam fontem secus porticum Salomonis. In ipsa 
basilica est sedes ubi Pilatus sedit quando dominum audi(v) it. 
Petra autem quadrangularis quae stabat in medio pretorio, in 
quam levabatur reus qui audiebatur ut ab omni populo au- 
diretur et videretur, in quam levatus est dominus, quando 
auditus est a Pilato, ubi etiam vestigia illius remanserunt 


pedum, pulchra modica subtilia. Nam et statura con 


facies pulchra, capilli subanellati, manus formonsae [si 
digiti longi, quantum imago designat, quae illo vivento picta 
[sic], quae posita est in ipso pretorio. Nam ferra illa, ubi 


sunt 


1 


stetit, filunt virtutes multae; tollentes de ipsis vestigiis pedum 


mensuram, ligentes pro singulis languoribus, et sanatur. Et 


ipsa petra ornata est ex auro et argento.” 
roo. An early motive for this z#ago in the praetorium was 
doubtless the Carpocratian tradition that their image of Christ 


was one Pilate had ordered painted (for the texts on this, see 
Dobschiitz, op. The sugvestion h be eT 1 id 
that the long-haired, bearded Christ, the so-called Palestinian 
type familiar to us from the apse of Santa Pudenziana, orig- 
inated in Hagia Sophia and possibly with this image (Baum- 
stark, Byz. Zeitschr., XX, 1911, p. 195). 

101. We know that the later praetorium on Mount Sion had 
an apse (see below, note 106), but both the tradition of the 
Roman law court and that of the Roman praetorium in a 
military camp would make an apse mandatory for this replica 
of Pilate’s praetorium (Daremberg-Saglio, v, p. 417, Tribunal 
and Iv, p. 640 and p. 1324 on apsidal chapels for the cult 
of the standards). Set normally on the principal axis of the 


camp, these apsidal sace/la after the time of Diocletian becam« 
the sanctuary for the Genius Castrorum (Domaszewski, Die 


Religion des rém. Heeres, pp. 34f.); in Justinian’s time they 
appear again as Christian chapels (H. C. Butler, Ancient 
Ar hite ture in Syria, Leyden, 1907, Section B, 2, pp. §¢ f. r 


This tradition of the military chapel, doubtless Christianized 
by mid-fifth century, would contribute to the authentic char- 
acter of the domus Pilati among the Joca sancta. 
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In Hagia Sophia the pilgrim could see precisely where Pilate sat and where Christ stood during 
the trial. Like Cyril of Jerusalem he might well have been struck by the irony of this situation 
(above, p. 171), but he could not deny its literal truth. In this theophany, the pilgrim was told, 
Christ stood in the center of the chamber upon that gilded rock which still bore the imprint of 
his feet, but Pilate sat in the post of authority in the apse, in a seat anciently occupied by the 
tribunus plebis and more recently by the episcopus. In front of this apsidal chamber we may restore 
a large columnar hall, the dasilica grandis mentioned in the Breviarius (above, note 98). The 
chamber itself was doubtless vaulted, in deference to the sanctity of the witness rock. We will not 
be far off the mark if we envisage a setting like that of a choir and apse, with the rock in the posi- 
tion of the altar and Pilate’s sedes in the position of the bishop’s chair. 

To complete our picture of this basilica, we must see it at the moment for which it was built. 
This was before dawn on Good Friday, when “the light was just now beginning to brighten,” 
and the pilgrims had gathered to hear read again “that place in the gospel where the Lord is led 
to Pilate, and everything, whatever is written that Pilate said to the Lord or to the Jews, the 
whole is read.””"’* If the unnamed donor of the building, or the bishop of Jerusalem, felt with 
Gregory of Nyssa that “even pictures silent on the walls can talk, and serve the greatest matters,” 
then the iconographer of these images would have to satisfy two basic conditions not posed so 
stringently anywhere else in the early Christian world. His audience listened to the Gospel account 
of the trial as they looked at a Roman court. His task was therefore to embed this account in that 
setting. His work thus became a handmaid to the liturgy, uniting scriptura sacra and locum sanctum. 
It is precisely this sense of authentic legal action transpiring in an authentic court which distinguishes 
the Rossano miniatures of the trial from all other representations of that event. They alone give 
us a complete trial, with the central moment centrally placed, i.e. an apsidal composition of the 
crowd shouting for Barabbas’ release and Christ’s crucifixion.”’* They alone subordinate the 
defendant to the judge. They do this in order to present the trial as it happened in the praetorium. 
This fidelity to the actual situation certifies their monumental originals to be the true and indeed 
only candidates for the walls of the domus Pilati. 

By way of epilogue we may point out that a painting of the trial was seen centuries later in a 
chapel at the praetorium."” John of Wirzburg reported about 1160-1170 that he came upon 
this chapel, located in front of Sion church and toward the north, containing a picture with these 
inscriptions: 

Sanctus sanctorum damnatur voce reorum 

Proservis bellum patitur atque flagellum. 

Haec bona crux Christi Simoni subvenit iste 

Non vehit hanc gratis, quae dat bona cunctis beatis.*”° 


102. Itin. Aeth. 36, 4. whose restoration was celebrated on September 21 (C. Kekel- 


/ the great martyr Theodore, P.G., 46,337.  idge, A Jerusalem Liturgy of the VII Century, Tiflis, 1912, 
104. On the apse as the place for the image of the essential in Russian for which see Abel, Revue biblique, N.S. 11, 1914, 
episode commemorated in Palestinian martyria, see Grabar, pp. 453ff. dating it first half 8th century), a date which is 


Martyrium, 11, pp. 164ff. also recorded in a Georgian version of the Jerusalem Typikon 


(Abel, Rev. bib/., 33, 1924, p. 613; for ed. of text with tr. 
see G. Garitte, Calendrier Palestino-Georgien du Sinaiticus 
succumbed to the Persians in 614 or 638; after the attack of 34, Brussels, 1958, pp. 296f. and 335). A 7th century Armenian 
614 a certain indefatigable Thomas claimed to have found  lectionary (F. Coneybeare and A. MacLean, Rituale Arme- 
369 bodies in Hagia Sophia (C. Clermont-Ganneau, “The msorum, Oxford, 1905, pp. 520ff.) places the new praetorium 
Taking of Jerusalem by the Persians, a.p. 614,” PEFQ, 1898, near Sion church where an Armenian visitor of about 660 
pp. 43f.; cf. P. P. Peeters “La Prise de Jerusalem par les saw the “Palace of Pilate, called Kappata (i.e. the lithostroton 
Perses,” Mélanges de DUniversité Sainte-Josephe, 1X, 1923, of John 19:13), and the stone on which Christ stood before 
pp. 7ff.). In 638 Sophronius, bishop of Jerusalem, opened the Pilate. On it are seen his footprints to this day.” (R. N. Bain, 
gates of the city to the Caliph Omar and in his threnody for “Armenian Description of the Holy Places in the Seventh 
the holy places, we may see Hagia Sophia’s epitaph (Amacre- Century,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, 1896, p. 348.) 

ics, XX, P.G., $7'*T, 3821, lines 73ff.). But a Jerusalem 106. John of Wiirzburg, Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, in 
liturgy of the 7th or 8th century speaks of a Sophia Nea Tobler, Descr. Terrae Sanctae, Leipzig, 1874, p. 140. Epi- 


tos. A mediaeval successor to the sth century praetorium 
we have been considering. The first Hagia Sophia probably 
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The three scenes implied here—Trial, Flagellation, Simon of Cyrene Carrying the Cross—reflect 
a compressed observance of Passion events very much like the lesson being read in the praetorium 
during the ninth century."*’ Whether the painting seen by John of Wiirzburg dated from the ninth 
century or not, it is perhaps significant that the trial was represented not by the usual Washing of 
Pilate’s Hands, but rather by the condemnation of Christ through the “voice of witnesses.”°* 


Corpus PotiticumM CHRISTIANUM 


I have tried to show that the Rossano miniatures of the trial are a record of a visual Acta Pilati, 
canonical rather than apocryphal, monumental rather than miniature, and open to view in the 
spiritual capital of the Empire among the holy places of Jerusalem. If this is so, we may not 
leave this representation of the trial until we have lifted our sights not only from the page in 
Rossano to the building in Jerusalem, but also from that place of pilgrim veneration to that new 
political entity which could not exist if Christ were in conflict with Caesar. This Christian Roman 
Empire, initiated by Constantine and established by Theodosius I, required a careful reading of 
the trial in which the author of Christianity, enrolled under Augustus, was condemned under 
Tiberius. At stake was its double adherence to Roman law and to Christian gospel. Whether ex- 
pressed or not, a valid, canonical Acta of this trial before Pilate surely lay close to the corner- 
stone of this corpus politicum christianum. 

And yet this representation of the trial should not be viewed as the bloodless offspring of Roman 
jurisprudence and synoptic exegesis. In several ways it bespeaks its historical context. 

In the first place, there is the subordination of Christ to the imperial tribunal, visible in the 
miniatures, heightened in their monumental originals, and doubtless present as well in the ar- 
rangement of witness rock and judge’s chair in Hagia Sophia itself. It is in the fifth century that 
we should expect this imperial supremacy, for the ancient cult of imperial images, still strong, 
had not yet ceded its position to religious images, whose veneration was just beginning.’’”? Had 
Antoninus, who visited Hagia Sophia about a century after it was built, gone on to Constantinople 
ca. 580, he would have come upon precisely the inverse relation between Christ and the Emperor 
in the throne room; for Tiberius II placed an image of Christ enthroned above his own throne in 
the apse of the Chrysotriklinium.*° Moreover, the Emperor had regularly presided over the 
church in council, either in person or through his accredited legate. Indeed, at the middle of the 
fifth century from the bishop of Rome came the clearest expression of the theory that the ultimate 
responsibility for the definition and spread of the true faith was the Emperor’s.’* This function 
Pilate, the accredited legate of the Emperor, also performed when he seriously endeavored to 
discover the true nature of Christ’s kingship. 
phanius of Jerusalem (12th cent.?), who saw the witness Buchthal (“ ‘Hellenistic? Miniatures in Early Islamic Manu- 
rock, located the praetorium near Sion church, for he says _ scripts,” Ars Islamica, vil, 2, 1940, pp. 132f.), but a recent 


of a small structure marking Peter’s denial that it is “near 
the apse of Holy Sion, or rather of the praetorium” (Enar- 
ratio Syriae, P.G., 120, 261). 

107. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ’Avadéxra 
Zraxvoroylas, 11, Petrograd, 1894, p. 130. 

108. About a decade after John of Wiirzburg copied out the 
inscriptions of that painting, a miniaturist in Damietta set 
down on folio 82v of copte 13 (Paris, Bibl. Nat.) a Christ or 
Barabbas scene which could also be titled, “Sanctus sanctorum 
damnatur voce reorum.” Christ is paired with Barabbas in the 
center; both are bound and look to the left where a rather 
Islamic Pilate sits in judgment on a cushioned throne, flanked 
by guards and attended by a servant bearing water. The right 
portion of the miniature is occupied by a compact crowd of 
Jews with arms upraised also looking at Pilate. Stylistic 
affinities between the miniatures of this manuscript and those 
of the Rabula and Rossano Gospels have been discussed by 


study of copte 13 shows that the striking feature of some half 
dozen miniatures in this manuscript is a specific visual reference 
to holy places in Palestine and Jerusalem (Shenouda, “The 
Miniatures of the Paris ms ‘Copte 13’,” doctoral diss., 1956, 
Princeton University). It may be that the Syriac Gospels from 
Zagba, the Greek Gospels from Syria-Palestine, and the Coptic 
Gospels from Damietta describe a triangle whose center of 
gravity is to be sought among the holy places of Jerusalem. 

109. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before 
Iconoclasm,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 8, 1954, pp. 91ff. 

110. Ibid., p. 126. 

111. In letters of Pope Leo the Great to Theodosius II, 
Marcian and Leo I. N. H. Baynes, “The Byzantine State,” 
reprinted in Byzantine Studies and other Essays, London, 1955, 
pp. 49f. Cf. Dvornik, “Emperors, Popes and General Coun- 
cils,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 6, 1951, p. 17. 
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Secondly, the spread of the apocryphal Acta Pilati in the first half of the fifth century’ and 
the publication of the Theodosian Code in 438 would make mid-fifth century a most appropriate 
time publicly to “set the record straight” on the trial of Christ before Pilate. His repeated interro- 
gation of Jesus and the Jews as recorded in the Gospels, and his open public tribunal were, of 
course, in the tradition of the best Roman judicial procedure,’”* but his offer to release Christ or 
Barabbas and even his submission to the shouts of the crowd (“the voices . . . prevailed,” Luke 
23: 23) would be viewed in the fifth century differently from the pejorative characterization 
normally attached to these acts. The first would be seen in the light of the precedent set by Con- 
stantine to release certain prisoners at the Easter festival.’’* The second found a recent parallel 
in the experience of Phlegetius, proconsul of Asia, who about 441 was compelled by the outcries 
of the citizens of Ephesus to release some rioters.”° Apparently beneath the heavy mass of formal 
law there lay the principle that the vox populi, when sufficiently blatant and general, could be 
properly taken as the vox legis at least, if not the vox dei.””° 

A tradition, indeed, of Pilate the just judge not only survived but seems to have entered what 
might be called the “civil liturgy” in Constantinople. Early in the tenth century an Arabic traveler 


observed, during an Ash Wednesday procession of the emperor and his entourage, the following 
investiture of office: 


... then the (old) man presents the wash basin and jug, and the Emperor washes his hands and says to his 
minister: “Truly I am innocent of the blood of all men (Matt. 27: 24 altered): let not God make me re- 
sponsible for their blood for I put it on your neck.” Then he puts the clothes which he wears upon his minister, 
takes the inkstand of Pilate—this is the inkstand of the man who proclaimed himself innocent of the blood of 


Christ—may peace be upon him!—puts it on the neck of the minister and says to him: “Rule justly as 
Pilate ruled justly.”*** 


Another aspect of these miniatures having special relevance to the fifth century is the critical 
attitude toward the high priests (above, p. 173). By the end of the fourth century the successors 
of Caiaphas had attained the rank of prefect and the title vir clarissimus et inlustris,"* but the 
last of these, Gamaliel VI, was stripped of his authority and honors in a.p. 415."° The Jewish 
patriarchate itself was formally declared ended in 429 along with the annual Jewish collection.*” 
During these decades anti-Jewish polemic increased in bitterness and violence, not least in Palestine 
where the Jewish-Christian altercatio had had a long and active life." The period immediately 
preceding the building of Hagia Sophia, Jerusalem, saw the last vestige of the Jewish state dis- 
appear, and the Jews stand isolated in the community and under attack.” At the very time 


112. See note 50 above. For the text, see P. Vanutelli, 
Actorum Pilati textus synoptici, Rome, 1938. 

113. Cod. Theod. 11, 18, 1, dated A.D. 321: “The matter 
should be frequently questioned by repeated inquiries of the 
judge.” On public tribunals, see Cod. Theod. 1, 16, 6 and 9. 

114. Cod. Theod. 1x, 38, 6 and 8. Those guilty of treason, 
murder, rape, incest, and sacrilege were excluded. 

115. H. Gregoire, “Miettes d’histoire byzantine,” in Ana- 
tolian Studies, Presented to Sir W. Ramsay, Manchester, 1923, 
pp. 154ff. 

116. L. Brehier, “L’éxBojors dans le droit populaire a 
Byzance,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, x11, 1947, pp. 33f. 
Cf. the case of Septimius Vegetus, who released one Thibion on 
public demand, ca. A.D. 85 (A. Diessman, Light from the 
Ancient East, London, 1927, pp. 269ff.). 

117. A. A. Vasiliev, “Harun-Ibn-Yahya and his description 
of Constantinople,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, v, Prague, 
1932, p. 159. For the date, G. Ostrogorsky, “Zum Reisebericht 
des Harun-Ibn Jahja,” idem, pp. 254f. According to Nestorius, 
Theodosius II at the time of the Council of Ephesus used 
Pilate’s words (“Neither do I find any cause for blame in this 
man”) to reject responsibility for Nestorius’ deposition. N. H. 
Baynes, “Alexandria and Constantinople: a Study in Ecclesiasti- 


cal Diplomacy,” 1926, reprinted in Byzantine Studies and other 
Essays, p. 113. 

118. Cod. Theod. xvi, 8, 8, 11 and 13 (A.D. 392-397). 

119. Cod. Theod. xvi, 8, 22. By a convenient “coincidence,” 
in this same year the relics of Stephen, who had castigated his 
“stiff-necked” brethren before they stoned him (Acts 7:51), 
were miraculously discovered together with those of two 
Pharisees—Nicodemus, a member of the Sanhedrin who had 
come to Jesus by night (John 3:1; 7:50; 19:39) and signifi- 
cantly, Gamaliel I, the teacher of Paul (Marcellinus, Chroni- 
con, A.C. 415; Lucian, Epistola de revelatione corporis 
Stephani, PL., 41, 807). 

120. Cod. Theod. xvi, 8, 29. 

121. M. Simon, Verus Israel, Paris, 1948, pp. 208ff. and 
266. J. Parkes, Conflict of Church and Synagogue, London, 
1934, Pp. 232. The bitterness crept into legal language as well, 
cf. Simon, p. 156 with p. 267. For a survey of the texts, L. 
Williams, Adversus Judaeos, Cambridge, 1935. 

122. In 414 Cyril drove the Jews out of Alexandria, con- 
trary to the wishes of the prefect (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 7, 13). 
In 423 the emperor found it necessary to forbid the burning of 
synagogues (Cod. Theod. xvi, 8, 25). 
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mosaics in Santa Pudenziana and Santa Sabina were proclaiming the equality of the Ecclesia ex 
cércumcisione with the Ecclesia ex gentibus, hope for a general conversion of the Jews seems to 
have died. Out of this experience in the first half of the fifth century would a contemporary in- 
terpret the look Christ fastens on Annas in the first trial scene. 

Finally, the insignia in these scenes of the trial, in contemporary official use, place upon Pilate 
and upon the trial the unqualified and emphatic approval of the Christian Roman government. 
This also spoke to a fundamental issue of the fifth century. 

The suppression of its ancient cults by the Roman state and the shift of its allegiance to Chris- 
tianity, was not this the cause of those shocking disasters which crowded upon Rome in the first 
half of the fifth century? Mockery of imperial authority in the West and of ecclesiastical unity 
in the East, at Ephesus and Chalcedon, demolished the comfortable Eusebian view of history. 
By divine intervention, Eusebius had felt, polytheism and polyarchy had come simultaneously to 
an end with Christ and Augustus. The Augustan peace was God’s gift accompanying Christ’s advent 
and Rome was fulfilling its true destiny in becoming Christian. That peace should continue “to 
this day,” he wrote, “was far and away the greatest proof of the God-given and ineffable power of 
the Saviour.”’** This view enlisted the support of Christian writers as late as Prudentius. In his 
poem Against Symmachus, Roma Christiana says: 

Let those who din into my ears once more the story of past disasters and ancient sorrows observe that in 
your time I suffer such things no longer. No barbarian foe shatters my bars with his spear, nor with strange 
arms and dress and hair goes roving through my captured city, carrying off my young men to bondage 
across the Alps.*** 

This he wrote in 403. This would certainly not be the text to read to those pagans and Christians 
who sought sanctuary in the basilicas of Rome in August of a.p. 410. Nor could they have derived 
much comfort from Constantine’s dedicatory inscription on the triumphal arch in St. Peter’s.'*° 

The shock of Alaric’s sack of Rome together with the rising barbarian tide during the ensuing 
decades demolished Eusebius’ view of history and strengthened the hand of the “pagan reaction.”"** 
It was the fate of many in these decades to learn in bitter detail that Christian dogma, however 
pure and orthodox, was no guarantor of domestic tranquillity, and that sacred relics were some- 
what less effective in the defense of a city than several legions of well-trained and well-motivated 
troops. To those who felt that the “world’s day is drawing to a close, and the approaching con- 
summation is heralded by the calamities which exhaust its energies,” and to those “who think, 
or would have others think, that Christian doctrine is incompatible with the welfare of the com- 
monwealth”’™ the classic response was Augustine’s City of God Against the Pagans. Amid doubts 
and alarms such as these, certainly not allayed by mid-century, the domus Pilati appeared among 
the loca sancta of Jerusalem. At this juncture in human affairs it reaffirmed the tie between empire 
and Christianity by showing the pilgrim where Christ stood before the tribunal of imperial au- 


123. E. Barker, From Alexander to Constantine, Oxford, a convenient summary with earlier bibliography, cf. E. Korne- 
1956, p. 474, but see as well pp. 439f. and 455. Peterson’s mann, Weltgeschichte des Mittelmeer Raumes, 11, Munich, 


essay, “Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem,” T/eo- 1949, pp. 359ff. To pursue pagan strength into the first half 


logische Traktate, Munich, 1951, pp. 45-148, carries the 
argument into the later period. 

124. Contra Orat. Sym. 11, 690-695, transl. from Pruden- 
tius, with an English transl. by H. J. Thomson, Cambridge, 
1953, p. 60. For the attitude after 4.p. 410, Jerome, Ep. 123, 
15-16. 

125. “Quod duce te mundus surrexit in astra triumphans 
hanc Constantinus victor tibi condidit aulam.” Quoted from 
Atlas of the Early Christian World, F. van der Meer and C. 
Mohrmann, London, 1958, p. 62. 

126. A subject much studied, particularly in its Western 
manifestations at the end of the fourth cenutry: A. Alféldi, 
A Conflict of Ideas in the Late Roman Empire, Oxford, 1952; 
H. Stern, Le Calendrier de 354, Paris, 1953, pp. 102-105; for 


of the sth century, cf. A. Alféldi, Die Kontorniaten, Budapest, 
1943, pp. 21ff. and 56f.; anti-pagan edicts such as Cod. Theod. 
V, 59, 60 and vi, 10, 25; refutations of the Emperor Julian’s 
treatise Against the Galilaeans (P. Allard, Julien L’A postat, 
111, Paris, 1910, pp. 123-129; W. C. Wright, The Works of 
the Emperor Julian, 111, London, 1923, p. 316). In his preface 
addressed to Theodosius II ca. 430, Cyril of Alexandria wrote 
that Julian had “stunned many people and introduced no small 
detriment to the faith,” (P.G., 76, 508B). Also about 430, 
Philostorgius recognized the unusual calamities of his day and 
dealt with the pagan reaction to them (J. Bidez, Philostorgiu 
Kirchengeschichte, Leipzig, 1913, pp. Cxivf. and cxxiff.). 
127. Augustine, Ep. 137. 
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thority and by emphasizing through a wall painting in the apse that the central moment of the 
trial did not come when the judge washed his hands, but when the crowd chose between Christ 
and Barabbas, i.e. between insurrection against Rome (Mark 15: 7) and a kingdom “not of this 
world.” This praetorium sacrum in the new spiritual capital of the empire set forth in the face 
of adversity the ideal of its age—the indivisible corpus politicum christianum.’® 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


128. In the ninth century, this ideal was couched again in To his Excellency, Monsignore Giovanni Rizzo, Archbishop 
Eusebius’ terms, cf. a sticheron of the nun Kasia: of Rossano, I owe grateful thanks for his permission to study 
“When Augustus became monarch upon earth, the precious Rossano manuscript at leisure. I should like as well 
The multitude of kingdoms among men was ended. to express my appreciation to Professors K. Weitzmann and 
And when Thou wast incarnate of the Holy One, E. Kantorowicz for their friendly aid and counsel in the 
The multitude of divinities among idols was put down. preparation of this paper. I wish also to thank Professor Walter 
Beneath one universal empire have the cities come, S. Feldman of Brown University, who very kindly made the 
And in one divine dominion the nations believed. . . .” model shown in Fig. 11. The initial suggestion for this study 


Quoted from G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, New York, 1 owe to the late Albert M. Friend, Jr. 
1940, p. 82. 
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THE EARLY STYLE OF FRA FILIPPO 
LIPPI AND THE PRATO MASTER 


CURTIS SHELL 


I 


ExT to nothing is known of the beginnings of most Early Renaissance artists. Recent 

research promises to supply some answers, but little has come to light so far to change 

this situation significantly." Only in the case of Filippo Lippi has there been some con- 
fidence that criticism had rediscovered his early oeuvre,’ but even this is, lamentably, not the case. 
To demonstrate this and, by removing the misleading evidence of a false assumption, to permit 
our reconsideration of Florentine painting in the 1430’s, is the purpose of this article. 

A more nearly accurate assessment of Filippo Lippi’s development of style is an achievement 
of only the last thirty years. It followed in the wake of a discussion initiated by Bernard Berenson, 
and then taken up by other scholars.* By establishing a revision of Filippo’s chronology this dis- 
cussion paved the way for the attribution to him, erroneous in my opinion, of a group of works 
believed to be his earliest.‘ The works in question are the fragment of a fresco representing the 
Confirming of the Carmelite Rule from the chiostro of Santa Maria del Carmine (Fig. 7), 
now detached and held in the Forte del Belvedere, Florence’; a Madonna of Humility from the 
Trivulzio Collection (Fig. 6), now in the Castello Sforzesco, Milan*®; and a small panel of a 
Madonna enthroned, with Saints and Angels (Fig. 8), in the Museum of the Collegiata at 
Empoli.’ The three paintings, without doubt by the same hand, show an originality of concept 
and an apparent monumentality which is reminiscent of Masaccio. These qualities seemed to critics 
to vindicate Vasari’s view that Filippo Lippi had closely emulated Masaccio;* and the paintings thus 
seemed to fit a valid conception of Lippi’s earliest style. 

Since these works obviously could not belong to any moment of Filippo’s development after 
the signed and dated Tarquinia Madonna of 1437—nor did any author ever consider such a possi- 
bility—they have been assigned to the time between 1430 (the first mention of Lippi as an in- 


1. S. Orlandi, O. P. “Il Beato Angelico,” Rivista d’arte, tion to Lippi of the three works questioned here is not accepted 
XXIX, 1954, pp. 161-197; Werner Cohn, “Il Beato Angelicoe by Millard Meiss in Venezia e ’Europa: Atti del XVIII Con- 
Battista di Biagio Sanguini,” Rivista d’arte, XXX, 1955, pp. gresso Internationale di Storia dell’Arte, Venice, 1955, p. 


207-216. Concerning Castagno, see: Frederick Hartt, “The 64 n, 1 and has recently again been opposed by F. Hartt, 
Earliest Works of Andrea del Castagno,” ART BULLETIN, XLI, ART BULLETIN, XLI, 1959, p. 162 Nn. 13. 


1959, pp. 159-181, who also publishes, p. 160 n. 4, Dr. Pro- 5. Concerning the history of the fresco and listing of critical 
cacci’s new documentary findings concerning Castagno’s date literature see: Walter and Elisabeth Paatz, Die Kirchen von 
of birth. Florenz, Frankfurt a. M., 1952, 111, pp. 280-282 n. 178. 

2. This view is presented by Robert Oertel, Fra Filippo 6. 85 x 168 cm. Critical literature in: Salmi, Rivista d’arte, 


Lippi, Vienna, 1942, p. 5. 1936, p. 10 n. 1. The correct iconography is first given by 
3. Bernard Berenson, “Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo e la George Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, 
Cronologia,” Bolletino d’arte, XXV1, 1932-33, pp. 1-22 and Florence, 1952, No. 6 (p. 14), No. 21 (p. 58), No. 22 (p. 


49-66. In opposition: Lionello Venturi, “Lo sviluppo artistico 
di Filippo Lippi,” L’Arte, xxxvi, 1933, pp. 39-45. Elaborat- 
ing on, but in agreement with Berenson: George Pudelko, “Per 
la datazione delle opere di Fra Filippo Lippi,” Révista d’arte, 
XVIII, 1936, pp. 45-76; also: Mario Salmi, “La giovinezza 
di Fra Filippo Lippi,” Rivista d’arte, XVIII, 1936, pp. 1-24. 
4. Antony deWitt, “Un affresco di Filippo Lippi nel 
chiostro del Carmine,” Dedalo, x1, 1932, pp. 585-5933 
Salmi, Rivista d’arte, 1936, pp. 1-24; Giovanni Poggi, “Sulla 
data dell’affresco di Fra Filippo nel chiostro del Carmine,” 
Rivista d’arte, XVi11, 1936, pp. 95-106; Pudelko, Riwista d’arte, 
1936, pp. 45-76; Pudelko, “The Early Work of Fra Filippo 
Lippi,” ART BULLETIN, XVII, 1936, pp. 104-112. The attribu- 


59). Accordingly, the female figure to the left of the Madonna 
is the Carmelite Blessed Angela of Bohemia, not St. Ann; the 
two saints are the Carmelites St. Albert Siculus and St. Angelus, 
not St. Peter Martyr and St. Dominic, as previously thought. 
Canonized only in 1457 and ca. 1467 respectively, they appear 
here, in a picture dating from before that time, with halos. 
That this is not, however, unusual in Italian painting has been 
shown by Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after 
the Black Death, Princeton, 1951, p. 113 N. 33. 

7. 44 X 34.5 cm. Critical literature in: Oertel, of.cit., pp. 
63-64. 

8. G. Vasari, Le Vite, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1878-1885, 
Il, p. 613. 
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dependent master) and 1434 (when Lippi is documented as painting in Padua).’ Because the 
critics were concerned chiefly with the question of attribution only, they neglected the larger 
question—crucial, actually, for even their limited purpose of an attribution—of whether these 
three paintings could in fact have been created in the early years of the fourth decade of the 
Quattrocento. Only one piece of external evidence pointed to so early a date, namely that the 
confirmation of the new rules for the Carmelite Order, the subject of the Carmine fresco occurred 
in 1432." The event is, however, by no means binding for the dating of the fresco itself. None- 
theless this circumstantial evidence, in conjunction with the Vasarian legend of a near identification 
of the young Lippi with Masaccio, led to an insupportable thesis, which held that a connection 
of the three problem pictures with Masaccio was of greater importance for their attribution to 
Lippi than their connection with the style of Lippi himself.** The methodological shortcoming 
of such a proposition seems obvious. 

By attempting first to determine the essential aspects of style of Lippi’s extant certain works 
of his initial phase: the Tarquinia Madonna of 1437 (Fig. 1), the Annunciation in San Lorenzo 
(Fig. 3), the Barbadori Altarpiece commissioned in 1437 (Fig. 4), and the Coronation from Sant?- 
Ambrogio in the Uffizi begun in 1441 (Fig. 5), it can be established that the attribution of the 
three problem pictures to Lippi is impossible, and that their supposed date of execution in the 
early 1430’s is no less so. 

The principal problems that concerned major artists in the wake of Masaccio’s innovation were 
those that resulted from his newly conceived construction of pictorial space.’* This, particularly 
in his earlier works, had become as much the concern of Lippi as of his more scientifically-minded 
contemporaries. The innovation of vanishing-point perspective in painting had raised numerous 
questions for artists. One of the most important of these involved the extent to which the potential 
of illusion in perspective could be exploited without offense to intentions of religious meaning. 
An equally important question posed by the new, rationalized construction of space was how to 
compensate for the disruption made in the consistency of surface pattern, when recession is strongly 
indicated, in painting or in sculptured relief. The former issue was perhaps the more crucial: in 
what measure could the artist use the new means of creating reality and yet indicate, not less con- 
vincingly, the supernatural situation he was supposed to represent within his inherited Christian 
religious art? These problems assumed a vital significance for Lippi, and he found original, unique 
and logically evolving solutions to them. 

The Tarquinia Madonna (Fig. 1), not conceivable without the prior innovation of Masaccio, 
nonetheless shows a radical departure from the art of this great predecessor. Unlike Masaccio’s 
Pisa Madonna (London, National Gallery, Fig. 2), the Tarquinia Madonna is extracted from 
her transcendental realm and placed in a bourgeois interior, reminiscent of the setting in Flemish 
pictures. In contrast to Masaccio’s Brunelleschian projection of immobile masses in a static space, 
Lippi creates a relationship of forms in the Tarquinia Madonna in which movement into spatial 
depth and movement on the surface of the painting help to balance each other, but at the same 
time produce a dynamic tension. The extremely close perspective point of view causes a powerful 
impulse of recession, abrupt in its diminutions, which is compensated by the equally powerful 
force, parallel to the picture plane, of the conjunction of movement between the Madonna and her 
Child. Lippi has created a vital composition in which movement across the surface of the picture 
helps to stabilize, and partially to offset, movement into space; and he has transformed the 


g. Henriette Mendelsohn, Fra Filippo Lippi, Berlin, 1909, does not connect tke three works in question with the Tar- 


pp. 227-228. quinia Madonna or subsequent documentable works of Lippi. 
10. Poggi, Rivista d’arte, 1936, pp. 95-106. 12. The spatial organization of these works has been an- 


11. Oertel, of.cit., p. 11, and Pudelko, ART BULLETIN, alyzed in detail by John White, The Birth and Rebirth of 
XVII, 1936, p. 108. Salmi, Révista d’arte, 1936, also bases his Pictorial Space, London, 1957, pp. 170-188. 
attribution on the existing resemblance to Masaccio, but really 
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Filippo Lippi, 4nunciation, Florence, San Lorenzo 


Lippi, Madonna from Tarquinia. Rome, Galleria Nazionale 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Rome) 
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(photo: Alinari) 


Masaccio, Pisa Madonna, London, National Gallery 
(photo: Courtesy of the Museum) 


4. Filippo Lippi, Barbadori Altarpiece. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Alinari) 
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6. The Prato Master, Trivulzio Madonna. Milan, Castello Sforzesco (photo: Alinari) 
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; — . Filippo Lippi, Coronation of the Virgin. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Alinari) 
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8. The Prato Master, Confirmation of the Rules. Florence, Forte del Belvedere 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) 


>. The Prato Master, Madonna Enthroned. Empoli, Collegiata 
(photo: Alinari) 


10. Master of the Chiostro degli Aranci, Legend of St. Benedict 
(detail). Florence, Forte del Belvedere 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence) 


g. Detail of Figure 8 (photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) 


11. Uccello, Angel from the Legend of a Monastic Saint (detail) 
Florence, San Miniato al Monte 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence) 
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12. Uccello, Drawing of a Head. Florence, 3. »f Fig. 8 (photo: Istituto 14. Piero della Francesca, Madonna della 


Uffizi, Gabinetto dei Disegni el Restauro, Rome) Misericordia (detail). Borgo San Sepolcro 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence) (photo: Alinari) 


15. Detail of Figure 1 (photo: Sopraintendenza, Rome) 


16. Detail of Figure 6 (photo: Alinari) 


18. Uccello, Prophet from the Clock Face. Florence, Cathedral 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) 


Blessed Angela of Bohemia (detail of Fig. 6) 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) 


1g. Uccello, Prophet from the Clock Face. Florence, Cathedral 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence) 20. St. Michael (detail of Fig. 

(photo: Alinari) 
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21. Detail of Fig. 8 (photo: Istituto 
Centrale del Restauro, Rome) 


2. Uccello, “Manetti,” Five Famous Men 2 


(detail). 


Paris, Louvre (photo: Alinari) 
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“4 25. Detail of Fig. 6 (photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) 
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26. Prato Master, Head from the framing Decoration. Prato, Cathedral 
(From Bolletino d’Arte, Xxvill, p. 23, fig. 26) 


29. Prato Master, Madonna. Dublin, National Gallery of Ireland 
(photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) 


27. Detail of Fig. 6 (photo: Alinari) - 
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28. Detail of Fig. 6 (photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence) Po | 
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“statism” that had governed Masaccio’s art into a dynamic, rhythmically active composition. 
Equally Lippi has overcome the dangers of a merely pedantic application of perspective rule, as 
they are evident, for example, in Masolino’s fresco of the Feast of Herod in Castiglione d’Olona, 
and, through the tensions he has made in the picture, he has introduced a subjective element 
which, despite the realistic setting indicates to the viewer that the presences in it are not common 
or accustomed beings. 

All this, stated in direct and impatient terms in the Tarquinia Madonna, is restated less im- 
petuously, but in greater complexity, in the Annunciation at San Lorenzo (Fig. 3). A diptych, 
described by painted arches, divides the picture and acts as a barrier between the spectator and 
the picture space. Echoing the divisions in the foreground a double set of arches separates the 
stage on which the action takes place from the background. Diminished in size, these arches effect 
a contraction of the vista, and by cutting short the orthogonals lessen the force and urgency of the 
recession. The thrust toward the distance is further minimized by the prominence of the painted 
central pier, which, failing to coincide with the vanishing point, detracts again from its potential 
force.’* Finally, to counteract any irrelevant excursion into depth, the foreground is filled by the 
figures who move laterally across the surface of the picture. The contrast in directions indicated, 
thus is responsible for the dynamic energy felt throughout the painting, while at the same time 
the obvious pitfalls of vanishing-point perspective have been avoided. The means have been en- 
riched, but the basic problems posed have been solved quite similarly to those of the Tarquinia 
Madonna. 

The beginning of a profound change is already to be seen in the Barbadori Altarpiece (Fig. 4). 
Here the surface pattern is asserted as the dominating concern of pictorial construction. The 
dynamic spatial sense begins to give way to a more decorative impulse, a phenomenon characteristic 
of the 1440’s in Florence in general, and not confined to the art of Filippo Lippi alone. The 
Barbadori Altarpiece is a sacra conversazione of the highest religious seriousness, almost iconic in 
effect. In it, the impulsiveness of earlier works has been replaced by a quieting of movement and 
a refinement of form. Its rhythmic animation, no longer the result of tension between recession 
and the plane, now depends rather upon movement within the figures and on the subtle rhythmic 
connections between them. 

The representation is dominated by the frontal standing Madonna and the kneeling saints 
to either side of her. They are not merely the most tangible figures in the picture, but, in fact, 
the largest. They form a static central group which is nearly encircled by the angels posed along 
a balustrade which recedes into depth, but also rises sharply as it recedes. The space of the 
picture is densely filled, almost crowded, with figures. Countless ambiguities in the spatial rela- 
tionship of figures and objects, and purposeful distortions in the foreshortening deny the normal 
appearance of forms in space, overshadow the basic rationality of the ground plan, and suggest 
that the realm of space depicted is not meant to illustrate a mere continuation of the world of 
the spectator. Such purposeful ambiguities, an attempt to modify and to mitigate the realism and 
the relentless logic of the costruzione legitima, are to be observed in the late 1430’s and the 1440s 
in the work of Fra Angelico, Uccello, Domenico Veneziano and eventually in Castagno and Piero 
della Francesca as well.” 


13. Ibid., p. 176. vanishing point for aesthetic and expressive reasons may be 

14. Notable examples: There is a discord between fore- and observed in Uccello’s Giowanni Acuto, Castagno’s Niccolo da 
background in Fra Angelico’s Coronation of the Virgin at the Tolentino, and later even, in Piero della Francesca’s Resur- 
Louvre. Purposeful ambiguities in the handling of space and — rection, These are but a few of a large number of works from 
architecture in Domenico Veneziano’s Santa Lucia altarpiece the second quarter and the middle of the Quattrocento which 
recall similar features in Lippi’s Barbadori panel. The multi- suggest that artists, far from being ignorant of the new per- 
tude of discrepancies existing in Castagno’s Last Supper in the spective rule, compromised with it for reasons demanded of 
Cenacolo di Sant’Apollonia, Florence, have been pointed out them by their aesthetic ideas and by the continuation of tradi- 
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What had been initiated in the Barbadori Altarpiece finds its fullest manifestation in the Coro- 
nation from Sant’Ambrogio (Fig. 5). A vastly increased apparatus of figures—God the Father and 
the Virgin, angels, saints of varying sizes and hierarchic importance, donors, onlookers, as well as 
a number of differing platforms, spatial extensions and eye levels, create a dense filling of the 
picture and focus all attention on the picture plane. The high horizon in the picture, contradicted 
by the gaze of St. Theophista far below eye level, the confusion in spatial position of the attend 
ing angels flanking the throne, the discrepancies in the number of striations across the background, 
the waving lily stalks—like processional candles—make notions of clear spatial extension, in a 
former time of overbearing importance, of subordinate significance. New in means, though tradi 
tional in impulse, this arrangement of the composition denotes a wholly transcendental realm. 
In none of Lippi’s earlier pictures can a spectator be less certain of the realities implied, proffered 
and rescinded. An almost exclusively decorative effect has supplanted earlier considerations of 
spatial structure, and has given an irrational and supernatural aspect to this work. 

A quite similar departure from Masaccio’s style can be noted in Lippv’s figures and in his depic 
tion of drapery. In contrast to the largely static indentations that create pockets of space in 
Masaccio’s drapery, the ducts of folds in Lippi’s drapery, even in the Tarquinia Madonna, are 
continuous. The figures and garments in Lippi are formed, rather than by modeling in light, 
primarily by devices of line, which is no longer (as in the International Style) largely ornamental, 
but also gives expression to rounded form. This new and different function of line should be 
considered neither a survival, nor a revival, of Gothic trends. Oertel justifiably notes that it was 
Lippi who recovered for Florentine Renaissance painting the “melody” of line.*® It must be 
stressed, however, that line, for Filippo, no less significantly serves the new aim of expressing 
volumes; and simultaneously, its energies of direction support the new intensities and urgencies 
of expression that pervade his pictures. 

In the Barbadori Altarpiece, and even more in the Coronation, Lippi’s initial forcefulness 
and relative economy in the use of line, as well as its constructive function, change increasingly 
to enhance 


through elaboration, ornamental abundance, and a new degree of arbitrary handling— 
effects of decorative kind. It is inconceivable that so pronounced a linear inclination could have 
developed out of what had been given in Masaccio’s style. Rather, it seems that Lippi’s new pic- 
torial organization and realization of form differ so fundamentally from Masaccio’s that Vasari’s 
proposition of a near identity in the art of the two, in Lippi’s beginnings, should be viewed with 
caution. In view of the distance that separates Lippi’s certain early works from Masaccio’s, a 
mere proximity to the style of Masaccio should never have been stipulated as criterion for the 
attribution of the three problematic works with which we are concerned. To attempt to bridge the 
gap between the art of Masaccio and the Tarquinia Madonna with pictures that appear to reflect 
Masaccio but have little connection with the style of Lippi, fails to account for their fundamental 
differences, which the explanations of a naively “progressive” conception of the History of Art 
do not eliminate. 


II 


The connection with one another of the three works to be considered here (Figs. 6, 7, 8) is not, 
and ought not to be, questioned. Poses and facial types, drapery style, and conventions in design, 
color choice and handling of light provides sufficient evidence to assume the execution of these 
paintings by the same artist. The fragment of the fresco from Santa Maria del Carmine (Fig. 8) 
appears to be the first work of the group. It represents as Vasari knew and DeWitt rediscovered” 


15. Oertel, of.cit., p. 16. 


16. DeWitt, Dedalo, 1932, pp. 585-593. 
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the confirming of new rules for the Carmelite order. Of the original fresco, which Vasari described 
as “un papa che conferma la regola dei Carmelitani,”"’ only the subsidiary scenes remain. These, 
dealing largely with the more secular benefits gained through the reform, have led Oertel to 
call the entire work “eine Parodie, ein Werbeplakat.”’* While the lost central scene representing 
the Pope would undoubtedly have given rise to a less sensational evaluation, the realism and 
overt humor displayed in the surviving part is nonetheless astonishing. The striking immediacy 
of expression and the physiognomic characterization that borders on caricature have some parallel 
in the street urchins of the Trivulzio panel; however, they have no analogy in the witty, at 
times wily, often impetuous or even robust—though never “shirt-sleeved”—art of Filippo Lippi. 
There occurs here a first basic variance with the art of the frate; others will be revealed by the 
analysis of form. 

In view of its attribution to Lippi, the most surprising element in the Carmine fresco is the 
total lack in it of vanishing-point perspective. The orthogonals of the trecentesque architecture 
do not nearly attain a common vanishing point, nor does the architecture—and this is even more 
crucial—convey** real sense of spatial depth. Any potential illusion of recession in the foreshort- 
ened cornices is at once annulled by the very high horizon, and even more by the lack of diminu- 
tion in those figures that are, supposedly, far back in the scene. Nor is distance suggested through 
aerial perspective. Knowing how vitally Lippi had been interested in, and able to imply, recession in 
the Tarquinia \/adonna and the San Lorenzo Annunciation it is astonishing that in a work attributed 
to him, and supposedly closer in time of execution to Masaccio, there are no reflections of Masaccio’s 
innovation. In fact, the high horizon and the steep rise of the ground plane (though here the 
fragmentary condition of the fresco allows only limited analysis) seem more indicative of ideas 
of construction to which Lippi comes only in the Coronation of the 1440’s. 

Much more striking than its concern with space is a quite different aspect of the fresco: the 
endeavor in it to create a sense of great bulk in the figures. Yet the handling of drapery to bring 
this about is fundamentally different from Lippi’s. Drapery, in the Carmine master’s figures, is 
arranged to fall from points of projection—such as a knee—to the ground without ever touching 
the figure again. Though there often seems no reason for the drapery to be interrupted in its 
vertical fall, unmotivated projections and indentations of the surfaces occur in the garments, and 
these allude in vain to an underlying anatomy. The garments, in fact, enshroud the figures like 
tents, while their surface has the appearance of papier-maché. Nothing can obscure the fact that 
this artist, in contrast to Lippi, had apparently not observed the innovations in the figure style 
of Donatello; the Carmine master is not concerned with Donatello’s positing of the problems of 
weight and support, nor with his idea that figures and garments are separate elements in the 
description of a human form. 

The formula of this artist for his drapery, though in superficial appearance only, is more closely 
related to Masaccio than to Lippi. Drapery, as Filippo conceives it in the Tarquinia Madonna, 
either stretches tautly over the figure or shows an arrangement of strands that, generally, follow 
and indicate the shapes they cover. Consistently, from the Tarquinia Madonna to his frescoes in 
Spoleto, Lippi makes ends of garments, arranged in crisp, radiating pleats, break and lie flat on 
the floor. In each of the three questioned pictures the drapery falls downward relatively simply, 
and suddenly turns into arbitrary crumpled folds before it stops just short of the ground. The folds 
of this drapery, in contrast to Lippi’s, are never sharply edged or clearly defined; they rarely 
direct the movement of the eye. They never contribute to the appearance of a rounded form. 
Developed through contrasts of broad areas of light and shade, the drapery folds are totally 
unrhythmic and unlinear. It seems impossible to imagine that Lippi should have failed, only a 


17. Vasari-Milanesi, op.cit., 11, p. 613. 18. Oertel, of.cit., p. 9. 
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few years before the Tarquinia Madonna, to give the slightest indication of the functional and 
linear handling of drapery so typical even of his earliest documentable works. 

In one respect Fra Filippo does perpetuate Masaccio more clearly than any other Quattrocento 
artist before Leonardo da Vinci: in his choice and handling of color."* Warm hues of small intervals, 
opaque and milky, abound in his paintings, particularly the earlier ones. They are a constant re- 
minder of Masaccio’s austere, earthen, coloristic unity. In contrast to this, the hues in the Carmine 
fresco as well as in the Trivulzio Madonna are unusually pale. It may be because the pictures are 
flooded by a diffused golden light, reminiscent only of Domenico Veneziano, that Bernard Beren- 
son attributed the fresco to him.”” If the Carmine fresco reminded Berenson of Domenico Veneziano 
the Trivulzio panel if anything is even more reminiscent of this source. The abundant whites of 
the habits, shaded in warm but very light ochre, the light blond hair of the angels, the raspberry 
rose of the ambino’s garment, and the pale blue background make this one of the palest, most 
bleached pictures in Early Renaissance painting. Except for reds and browns of the incarnate, no 
chiaroscuro or somber tonal fullness suggest a connection with either Masaccio or Filippo Lippi, 
and relate only to coloristic and luministic elements in the art of Domenico Veneziano.”' 

Specific features of the Carmine fresco only further the impression that it has little to do with 
the art of Lippi. The narrative, for instance, is related with a meagerness of motives and a bluntness 
of expression foreign to Filippo. Pointed thumbs and index fingers, a tilting of heads, and pupils 
rolled into the corner of the eye nearly exhaust the vocabulary with which this painter intends 
to convey speech (cf. Fig. 9). 

Because we have become accustomed to regard the Carmine fresco as by Lippi it is somewhat 
surprising to realize that the facial types have, in fact, little in common with his. In searching 
for physiognomic kin, one finds, that beyond recollections of Masaccio’s Brancacci frescoes, the 
fine profile of the kneeling novice resembles Uccello’s kneeling angel (Fig. 11) in his frescoes 
at San Miniato, now generally dated c. 1440.” A further suggestion of Uccello appears in the 
walking hooded monk. His profile brings to mind Uccello’s drawing of a Male Head in the 
Uffizi® (cf. Figs. 12 and 13). A different source is indicated for the most surprising head in the 
fresco, that of the laughing monk. His broad smile has been called the first depiction of laughter 
in the Renaissance and has been singled out as an argument in favor of an attribution to Lippi.” 
Yet a suggestively similar face occurs in a fresco executed, probably somewhat earlier, by an 
artist as yet unidentified, the Master of the Chiostro degli Aranci (cf. Fig. 10). 

Few elements of style in the Carmine fresco point to a date in the early 1430’s or connect it 
with extant works of the fourth decade of the Quattrocento.” There is no need at all to assume 
that the fresco must have been done immediately after the edict of 1432 that liberalized the 
Carmelite rules. Only if one insists on an attribution to Lippi is so early a date mandatory: the 
closer in date the Carmine fresco is moved to the Tarquinia Madonna of 1437, the more un- 
tenable such an attribution becomes. External evidence, in fact, points strongly to a somewhat 
later date, for it would seem quite natural to commission a fresco to commemorate the reform 
when the benefactor himself, Pope Eugene IV, having had to flee Rome, was welcomed in Flor- 
ence, in 1434. A second and even more likely occasion for the commission of the fresco might 
have been the return of the Pope in 1438 to convene the crucial Council of Florence. In 1434 
Filippo was in Padua and could not have painted the fresco in the Carmine, and by 1438, when 


19. H. Siebenhuener, Ueber den Kolorismus der Fruehrenais- 1950, p. 144. Wilhelm Boeck, Paolo Uccello, Berlin, 1939, 
sance ..., Inaug. Diss., Leipzig, 1935, p. 68. p. 23, incomprehensibly dates the frescoes as early as ca. 1425. 

20. Bernard Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, 23. Gabinetto dei Disegni No. 28 E. Generally accepted as 
Oxford, 1932, p. 172. by Uccello. See: Pope-Hennessy, of.cit., p. 150. 
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we already know his certain work, the style of the fresco is impossible for him. It may be sug- 
gestive, though not conclusive, to note further that account books of Santa Maria del Carmine, 
which in 1421 began to record Lippi’s name each year, ceased to mention him in 1432, just when 
the event depicted in the fresco actually occurred.” 

The accumulated evidence points to a date of execution of the Carmine fresco closer to 1440, 
a proposition to be substantiated in the following discussion of the Trivulzio Madonna. 

Taken in the context of the early 1430's, so far generally assumed for it, the Trivulzio Madonna 
is a picture of rare initial impressiveness; but it is questionable whether the picture would retain 
its power to impress and surprise us if it were discovered to have been painted some ten years 
later. Would its apparent freshness of concept and its novelty of effect seem so daring after 
Donatello’s and Luca della Robbia’s cantorie, after the first clear statements of style by Domenico 
Veneziano, Uccello, and Piero della Francesca, or after Lippi’s Tarquinia Madonna, San Lorenzo 
Annunciation, and Barbadori Altarpiece? Or would the overt means that achieve expression in the 
Trivulzio panel seem somewhat contrived, and the ideas derivative, in the 1440's? If the work is 
no longer bound to a date in the 1430’s it might indeed require a quite different evaluation. 

The impact this painting makes upon the viewer results, in the first place, from the single- 
minded and exclusive depiction of the human form in it, wholly filling the limited picture field; 
the effect of presence made is peculiarly immediate and intense. The figures are thrust upon the 
spectator with a sense of their almost touchable nearness. This effect is, further, enhanced by the 
repetition of faces staring at us directly to the front, by craning necks, and by the drastic forward 
lurch, unrestrained by the boneless hands of the Madonna, of the “ragdoll” bambino. The sense 
of impulse of the figures toward the spectator is accentuated by the radically abrupt contrast, in 
the nearest foreground, of the severe profile of the kneeling angel. 

The immediacy of illusion is attained, however, at the cost of a disquieting rupture in the surface 
pattern of the picture. A characteristic trait of this artist is revealed—one never shared by Lippi— 
of abruptly contrasting figures in profile with figures en face. In the Carmine fresco the profile 
of the novice is contrasted with the full face of the laughing monk; in the picture at Empoli 
St. Michael’s frontal head is imposed against the profile of St. Bartholomew. One relieves the effect 
of illusion in the other, but at the cost of the continuity between them of design. Such a formu- 
lation is quite untypical for Lippi. On the contrary, it had been one of Lippi’s primary objectives 
to find a resolution for the conflict, posed by the new perspective and plastic style, between surface 
design and the representation in depth, while yet exploiting the aesthetic and emotional possi- 
bilities of their interaction. Lippi, in the Tarquinia Madonna, created a dynamic contrast between 
the figures and the recession without disturbing the surface pattern of the picture. The painter 


of the Trivulzio Madonna, on the other hand, creates a static group in an a-spatial situation, and 
in this group, by contradiction of poses and directions of glances, but not by purposeful movement 
of figures and objects, disrupts the surface pattern; unlike Lippi, he does not create a vital, binding 
tension among these contrasts among his forms. It should be noticed that the direct relationship 
with the viewer in the gazes of the Trivulzio painter’s figures is uncommon in Lippi. When figures 
do look out of Lippi’s pictures they are clearly subsidiary, and normally separated both from the 
main stage and from the spectator by balustrades. 

The composition of the Trivulzio picture, in which Salmi saw a reflection of Masaccio’s fresco 
of the Tribute Money,” is constructed of six angels closely ringing the central figure of the 
Madonna. Striking as this arrangement is in the density of its effect, the staging seems obvious, and 
so routine that it is difficult to consider it as an “early work.” Hesitation and uncertainty, but also 
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daring and anticipation, the features one might expect in first tentative endeavors, are absent from 
this work. In fact, the immobile placement of figures and the studied centrality of the Madonna 
are indicative of preconceived formal notions, which quite lack any element of the experimental. 
One must either assume considerable previous experience by the painter of the Trivulzio panel, 
or else assume that he reflects the ideas of a greater contemporary, but in none of Lippi’s remain 
ing works is one so directly conscious of the presence behind it of a prototype. One needs merely 
to observe the drawing of hands and fingers to find indications that the painter of the Trivulzio 
Madonna was not at this point a young artist of little experience. The “gothic,” boneless, long 
fingered hands of the Madonna, for instance, show a vast contrast to the carefully articulated, 
anatomically differentiated, preciously posed hand of the kneeling angel. Again, in the bambino’s 
hand, there is an attempt to show an unformed clumsiness, like that we see in the hand of Lippi’s 
Tarquinia bambino, but while Lippi develops his idea consistently, the Trivulzio Child has care- 
fully manicured fingernails. Such diversity and confusion of elements—delicate and graphically 
precise in one moment, robust and clumsy in the next, a boneless hand here and a fully articulated 
one there—suggest that we are not dealing with the uniform style of a young master, but rather 
with the composite reflections of an eclectic lesser artist. We shall elaborate this point shortly. 

The shape given to the heads may serve further to point out the fundamental difference between 
the Trivulzio Madonna and the works of Lippi. The head of the Trivulzio Madonna is an oval 
of pedantic exactitude, much closer in shape to heads seen in the work of Piero della Francesca 
(cf. Figs. 14, 15 and 16). The heads of Lippi’s Tarquinia and Barbadori Madonnas, and much 
later still of the Medici-Riccardi Madonna, are consistently heart-shaped, with broad convex 
foreheads tapering downward to a pointed chin. In the Trivulzio panel the heads of the angels 
as well as that of the bambino, are almost undifferentiated spheroid forms; in contrast, the face 
of Lippi’s Tarquinia Child shows a complexity of structural articulation that recalls Donatello. 
The Tarquinia bambino vital and vehement, 1s typical of the work of the young Lippi. In his every 
aspect, even his heroic ugliness, the Tarquinia Child reveals the heritage of Donatello and Masaccio, 
but no less demonstrates the originality and daring of the young Filippo. 


Consideration of the sources that are reflected in the Trivulzio Madonna can finally provide an 
answer to the date of its creation. There are, in the Trivulzio panel, resemblances, more overt 
than in the Carmine fresco, to facial types known in the work of Lippi; the most obvious is in 
the kneeling angel, who has a close kin in the angel on the right side of the Barbadori panel. Such 
resemblances do not, however, necessitate the conclusion that the Trivulzio panel precedes, and 
stems from the same hand, as the Barbadori panel, for much more evidence exists to suggest that 
the Master of the Trivulzio panel came by these resemblances imitatively, and not only of Lippi; 
he was an eclectic artist. The head of the Blessed Angela (Fig. 17), who kneels to the left of the 
Trivulzio Madonna, directly quotes Uccello’s head of a prophet in the left upper roundel of his 
clock decoration in the Duomo of Florence (Fig. 18). Uccello’s prophet is the source of all the 
features seen in the head of the Blessed Angela: the outline of the head, the shaping of the 
cheekbone, the ridge of the nose, the hollowed eye sockets with pronouncedly raised eyebrows, the 
shape of the eyes, and even the conventional use of patchy light and localized patterns of shading. 
Uccello’s work was commissioned in 1443;°° a terminus post quem for the Trivulzio panel is thus 
found. 

The heads of the two Carmelite Saints, Albert and Angelus, kneeling in attendance on the 
Trivulzio Madonna, though they may perhaps ultimately depend on Masaccio’s Brancacci frescoes, 
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stem more immediately from Uccello. In shape and foreshortening of their heads and in the 
position of their eyes they recall the “Manetti” and “Giotto” from Uccello’s Portrait of Five 
Men, at the Louvre (cf. Figs. 22 and 25). 

The quotations from Uccello rule out the possibility that the Trivulzio panel can be dated earlier 
than 1443-45. The speculative proposition raised at the beginning of this discussion seems borne 
out: the Trivulzio panel, painted a decade later than has heretofore been generally supposed, 
seems, on reflection—considering the great works by major artists already created by 1443—no 
longer so novel, revolutionary, or indeed, even surprising. 

The small panel at Empoli (Fig. 7), whose merits cannot match those of the first two works dis- 
cussed, supplies further evidence of the vacillations of its painter, and reflects again the sources we 
have enumerated before. After the studied effect of originality sought in the two more important 
works, the conservative character of the Empoli panel at first seems strange. The abundance of 
tooled halos appears as archaizing as the compositional arrangement, which seems to point back 
to that of devotional panels done in the very beginning of the Quattrocento. More accurately, 
however, the Empoli picture reflects a general tendency to more conservative style in the early 
1440’s, demonstrated in particular in Lippi’s Coronation.” The concept of a high eye level, which 
requires the spectator to look down on the kneeling angels, the deep stage and the high rise to 
all these 
suggest a simplified and reduced version of Filippo’s Coronation. This explains also the abundance 


the throne, the anchoring of the composition left and right by large standing figures 


of ornamental embellishment as, for instance, in the wreaths of flowers in the hair of the angels. 
Specifically derived from the Coronation is the angel left of the throne in the Empoli painting, 
and the Christ Child is clearly formed on the model of St. Theophista’s son, who, partly over- 
lapped by his brother, kneels in the foreground of Lippi’s great panel. 

The Empoli picture is but one of a large number of Florentine paintings that draw on the 
Coronation for inspiration, indicating the increasing dissemination of Lippi’s vocabulary of forms 
in the 1440’s."’ Yet the painter of the Empoli panel was by no means an assistant in the shop 
of Lippi, for Uccello’s language of form is apparent again in the two major saints of the Empoli 
work. The mantle of St. Bartholomew shows a drapery type found frequently in works of Uccello 
and his followers, but never in Lippi. Even more overtly, the head of St. Michael recalls Uccello, 
this time a second prophet from the Duomo clock. The young, beardless prophet in the upper 
right roundel of the clock’s border decoration, though greatly restored, nonetheless suggests 
comparison with the St. Michael (cf. Figs. 19 and 20). The shape of the head and hairline, 
the wide opened eyes, the nose, full lips and knobby chin are remarkably similar, even despite the 
different media and scale. In view of the derivations from Lippi’s Coronation, begun in 1441, 
and (once again) from the Duomo clock, a terminus post quem of 1443 may be stipulated also 
for the Empoli panel. 


29. The attribution and dating of the Portrait of Five Men ments in the composition and direct quotations from it indicate 


Louvre 


at the (also called The Founders of Florentine Art) 
are still problematic, though the majority of critics now be- 
lieves in an attribution to Uccello, rather than to Masaccio, and 
in a dating at about 1450 to 1460. For critical literature con- 
sult: Pope-Hennessy, op.cit., pp. 154-156. 


The reflections of this work seen in the Trivulzio Madonna 
as well as internal evidence suggest a somewhat earlier dating. 
There is the intriguing possibility that the picture—actually not 


easily imaginable as a work of Masaccio or Uccello-—could 
be by the painter of the Trivulzio Madonna. The poor condi- 
tion of the picture unfortunately precludes a definite attribution. 

30. A derivation of the Empoli panel from Fra Angelico’s 
Madonna of ca. 1428, at the Staedel Institute in Frankfurt 


a. M., has on several occasions been suggested. However, ele- 


as its prototype Lippi’s Coronation, which also takes up com- 
positional problems stated in simpler terms in Fra Angelico’s 
panel. 

31. A number of works, associated with the workshop of 
Lippi, are based on the Coronation. Two of these are of inter- 
est here. They are a Madonna with a standing Christ Child 
and Saints in the Cini Collection, Venice, and, probably by the 
same hand a triptych of the Madonna, with Saints in the 
laterals, at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. These two 
works share certain compositional features and figure types 
with the Empoli panel. Since the two workshop panels clearly 
derive from and post-date Lippi’s Coronation, they further 
support a dating of the Empoli picture in the 1440's. 
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The exclusion of the three pictures from the oeuvre of Filippo Lippi raises the question of the 
authorship of these works. The three problem pictures have numerous features in common. They 
suggest strongly the work of an eclectic artist, suspended between the attraction for him of tradi- 
tion, and the innovations of Masaccio, Uccello, Filippo Lippi, Domenico Veneziano and, to lesser 
extent, Piero della Francesca. Reminiscent of Masaccio in this painter are his ambitions to strong 
tactile form, his static figures, and his unrhythmic drapery folds. More reminiscent of Domenico 
are his choice of color and his pale, high-keyed light; and he recalls Piero in his tendency to 
regularity of shapes, particularly of heads. Occasionally, however, the most individualized heads 
found in Uccello served as prototypes, as did some heads found in the work of Filippo Lippi. 
Compositional features in the Empoli panel are reminiscent of Filippo. In contrast to these eclectic 
borrowings, this painter does give evidence of an underlying and relatively consistent personality, 
characterized by his bluntness of effects and of expression, in staging, in oblique thrusts toward 
the spectator, in lack of idealization, and in earthiness of content. 

It seems that the features outlined above are to be seen in another conglomerate and somewhat 
later work, ca. 1450, of Florentine origin: a fresco cycle in the Cappella dell’Assunta in the 
Cathedral of Prato.** They are those three representations in the chapel which, after a series 
of attributions ranging from Domenico Veneziano to Uccellio, have more recently, for want of an 
artist’s name, been designated as by the Prato Master®* (cf. Figs. 30, 31 and 32). 

A hypothesis that attributes the three problem pictures to the Prato Master presents certain 
initial difficulties. The Prato frescoes, compared to the three problematic works, are much more 
Uccellesque, not only in the number of direct quotations from Uccello, but also in the quickened 
rhythmic pace of figures, and in the more mannered graphic description of form. Yet the striking 
similarities of the Prato frescoes to the three earlier works override these differences in style, once 
the eclectic nature of this artist and the changed stylistic situation in ca. 1450 are fully recognized. 
In the half decade that must separate the three earlier works from the Prato frescoes, a change 
in affiliation had taken place: the artist has now become, not an occasional borrower, but a much 
closer follower, of Uccello. Particularly, reflections of the Noah Scenes from the Chiostro Verde 
of S. Maria Novella now appear in his work. At the same time, the more decorative, graphic, 
and more highly stylized manner of his frescoes indicate an assimilation of, and participation in, 
the stylistic changes that are characteristic of Florentine painting in the fifth and early sixth 
decades of the Quattrocento. These changes are readily apparent, for example, in the distance in 
style that separates Filippo Lippi’s Tarquinia Madonna from the Coronation, or from his Medici 
Altarpiece at the Uffizi or his tondo of the Madonna and Child in the Palazzo Pitti. These changes 
are equally apparent in Domenico Veneziano. A comparison of his early Madonna in the National 
Gallery in Washington with the later Berenson Madonna is indicative for the course of change 


32. Giuseppe Marchini, [1 Duomo di Prato, Ed. Electra, Prato,” Bolletino d’arte, XxVII1, 1934-35, pp. 1-27, suggests 


1957, pp. 77-83. as author of the frescoes an Uccello-follower, the Master of the 

33. The subject of the six frescoes are scenes from the life Quarrata Predella; Pudelko, “Studien ueber Domenico Vene- 
of the Virgin and from the life of St. Stephen. Three of the  ziano,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Flor- 
scenes are by Andrea di Giusto, see: Osvald Siren, “Di alcuni —enz, IV, 1934, pp. 174-179, and “Der Meister der Anbetung in 
pittori fiorentini,” L’Arte, Vil, 1904, p. 3433 the three others Karlsruhe,” Das Siebente Jahrzehnt: Festschrift zum 70. Ge- 
by the Prato Master are: the Birth of the Virgin, the Presen-  burtstag von Adolf Goldschmidt, Berlin, 1935, pp. 123ff., at- 


tation of the Virgin at the Temple, and the Disputation of St. tributes the frescoes to the Master of the Karlsruhe Adoration; 
Stephen. These last three scenes have been attributed: to Longhi, “Fatti di Masolino e di Masaccio,” La Critica d’arte 


> 


Domenico Veneziano by Schmarsow, “Domenico Veneziano,” XXV-VI, 1940, p. 179, revised his earlier attribution and now 
L’Arte, XV, 1912, pp. 9-20, 81-97; to Giovanni di Francesco believes Uccello to have executed the Prato frescoes; Pope- 
by Longhi, “Ricerche su Giovanni di Francesco,” Pinacoteca, Hennessy, of.cit., pp. 157-160, correctly in my opinion, con 
I, 1928, pp. 40-44; attribution accepted by Berenson, Italian  siders the frescoes to have been done by another artist whom 


Pictures, 1932, p. 342; Salmi, “Paolo Uccello, Domenico he named the Prato Master. 
Veneziano, Piero della Francesca e gli affreschi de) Duomo di 
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in him, as is also comparison of the Santa Lucia Altarpiece with the Adoration of the Magi in 
Berlin. The changes in Uccello’s style from the Noah frescoes to the panels at the Louvre, London, 
and Uffizi of the Battle of San Romano or again, the changes in Castagno from the Last Supper 
to his St. Jerome in SS. Annunziata give ample evidence of a well recognized stylistic trend in 
the middle of the Quattrocento which (for better or worse), has been called “quattrocento-gothic” 
or termed “regothicization.”** These changes may also be observed in the development of the 
Prato Master, and in the context of happenings in the art of greater masters, would seem to obviate 
any initial surprise at the turn that his style had taken. 

Much in the Prato frescoes points to the manner and the characteristics already observed in the 
Carmine fresco and the Trivulzio and Empoli Madonnas. Similarities may first of all be discovered 
in the sources to which all of these works owe their appearance. Salmi, in summing up the deriva- 
tion of the Prato frescoes, observed that “fra i secondari influssi del Lippi e del l’Angelico, pre- 
dominano negli affreschi di Prato gli echi di Paolo Uccello, di Domenico Veneziano e, in misura 
minore, di Piero della Francesca.””* 

The general lack of a unified style is another feature common to all the works. Traditional 
elements, as in the depiction of architecture, the empiric perspective, the lack of anatomical knowl- 
edge, the handling of halos (the Virgin ascending the steps of the temple faces into her halo exactly 
as do the foreground angels in the Empoli panel) appear also in scenes which intendedly 
stress novelty of effect and immediacy (really obtrusiveness) of expression. The attempted indi- 
vidualization of faces results here, as in the three earlier works, in frozen grimaces. The same 
limited range in the vocabulary of expression—the pointing gestures, the quizzical tilting of 
heads, the oblique glances—is again evident. There is a continued recurrence, in the Prato Master, 
of abruptly contrasting en face with profile heads. The similarities with the three earlier pictures, 
however, go far beyond these general observations. The head of the Blessed Angela of the 
Trivulzio panel, for example, is clearly echoed in two heads in the Prato frescoes: that of Joachim 
of the Presentation, and that of the toothless participant at the right of St. Stephen in the Dss- 
putation (cf. Figs. 24 and 31). The relationship is not merely based on the fact that these three 
heads share a prototype, Uccello’s prophet of the Duomo clock. Beyond this, these heads are 
similarly structured, emphasizing the cheekbones, the uneven ridge of the nose, the pronounced 
bone structure of eye sockets, and the knobby chin. The manner of handling light and shade and 
the modeling are similar in the earlier head and in these. The high lights, quite localized, lie on 
top of projections, and are strongly contrasted by the shading of eye sockets around deepset eyes. 
This convention has little to do with any natural flow of light, and in its persistent recurrence is 
a useful index of the artist’s manner. The tilted head of the figure just to the right of St. Stephen 
has earlier parallels, as in the foreshortened and tilted head of St. Albert in the Trivulzio panel 
(cf. Figs. 24 and 25). The Madonna of this picture should be compared with the St. Ann of 
the Presentation in Prato, as well as with the female figure behind her (cf. Figs. 16 and 31). 

Most of all, the flaccid surfaces of the Prato faces are identical with the vague, soft fleshiness 
of surface in the three earlier pictures. There is an identical appearance of surface in the garments 
also—indefinite in articulation, and in texture and folding like papier-maché. The seated maid- 
servant holding the child in the Prato Birth of the Virgin shows a drapery arrangement quite 
like that in the Trivulzio Madonna (cf. Figs. 6 and 30); again, the garment of St. Ann in the 


34. Schmarsow, Gotik in der Renaissance, Eine Kunsthis- pp. 207-239. 
torische Studie, Stuttgart, 1921. Friedrich Antal, “Studien zur The changes in the art of Domenico di Bartolo, from his 
Gotik im Quattrocento, Einige Italienische Bilder des Kaiser dated Madonna of Humility in the Siena Academy of 1433 
Friedrich-Museums,” Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsamm- to his frescoes in the Pellegrinaio of the Ospedale della Scala, 
lungen, XLVI, 1925, pp. 3-373 the same: “Gedanken zur of 1440-1444, are indicative of an analogous stylistic situation 
Entwicklung der Trecento und Quattrocento-Malerei in Siena evolving in Siena. 


und Florenz,” Jahrbuch fuer Kunsteissenschaft, W, 1924-25, 35. Salmi, Bolletino d’arte, 1934-35, p. 16. 
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Presentation is quite reminiscent of the standing (headless) figure just to the left of the kneeling 
novice in the Carmine fresco (cf. Figs. 9 and 31). Among the new types of drapery that have 
appeared since the earlier works, those of the visiting ladies in the Birth of the Virgin differ most. 
Particularly, the drapery of the foremost lady bears a striking resemblance of that of the Princess 
in Uccello’s St. George and Dragon, now at the National Gallery in London.** The profiles of 
these three figures, quite in accordance with the ideals of style of Uccello and of the midcentury 
in general, are pronounced in the decorative attenuation of their silhouette, but they are never- 
theless clearly anticipated in the kneeling novice of the Carmine fresco (cf. Figs. 21 and 23). 
Several other profile heads, like one in a roundel of the framing decoration of the Prato frescoes 
and another head of a bystander in the Presentation of the Virgin, also have forerunners in the 
earlier work, most suggestively in the profile angel of the Trivulzio panel (cf. Figs. 26, 27 and 31). 

The coloristic appearance of the Prato frescoes is yet another, and highly significant link witl 
the Carmine fresco and the Trivulzio Madonna. Pale hues—pinks and lightest greens, whites and 
lightest ochre—and a composition pervaded by light led Pudelko to make the same observations 
of color and light treatment in the Prato frescoes that he, on another occasion, had made of th 
Carmine fresco and the Trivulzio panel.” 

Of several other works that have been associated with the manner of the Prato Master a 
Madonna in the National Gallery of Ireland in Dublin (Fig. 29), and a Female Saint in the 
Contini-Bonacossi Collection in Florence, seem most likely to be by the master.** The Madonna 
particularly offers further evidence for the hypothesis that the Prato Master and the painter of the 
three problem pictures are one and the same. The Dublin panel is not in excellent condition,” yet 
even in its present state the posing of the Madonna’s head, its oval shape, the formation of the 
eyes, with pupils rolled in the corner, the knobby chin, full lips, as well as the handling of the 
light at once recall the head of the Trivulzio Madonna (cf. Figs. 28 and 29). The neckless 
bambino (overpainted in the right half of the face and in the ear) falls forward and obliquely 
outward with the same obtrusiveness as the Christ Child in the Trivulzio panel. Though the 
halo is now quite different, and the hair conforms in its graphic ornamental handling to the stylistic 
intentions of ca. 1450, the treatment of anatomy and of details, such as the hands and fingers, 
are alike in the two works. The frozen, open-mouthed smile of the Christ Child clearly has 
forerunners in such figures as the angel to the right of the Trivulzio Madonna (cf. Figs. 27 and 
29). It seems hardly possible—in spite of the dry unresilient drawing in the Dublin Madonna— 
that so similar a basic formulation could be the work of different artists. 

The number of similarities noted among the three works, no longer attributable to Lippi, and 


36. This resemblance contributes to the evidence which ind tentatively agrees with an attribution to Uccello. Ragghianti, 
cates a dating of the Prato frescoes at ca. 1450. Concerning the La Critica d’arte, p. xiv, considers the Dublin Madonna to be 
St. George and Dragon, at the National Gallery, London, see an early work of Uccello. Recognizing the resemblance of 
M. Davies, “Uccello’s S$. George in London,” Burlington the work to the Trivulzio Madonna he derives from this 
Magazine, Cl, 1959, pp. 308-315. Ragghianti, “Intorno a  Uccello’s influence on the “Early Lippi.” The Female Saint 
Filippo Lippi,” La Critica d’arte, 111, 1938, pp. xxii-xxv, based — of the Contini-Bonacossi Collection, was attributed to Giovanni 
on circumstantial evidence, argues for a dating of the Prato di Francesco by Longhi, Pinacoteca, p. 44. Salmi, Uccello, 
frescoes in the 1430’s. All the stylistic evidence in the Prato Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, 1938, p. 24, considers this 
frescoes strongly contradicts such an early date. panel to be by Uccello. In agreement with this also: Pudelko, 

37. Pudelko, ART BULLETIN, 1936, p. 108. Idem, Fest- Art in America, XXIV, pp. 128 and 133; Pope-Hennessy, of.cit., 
schrift Goldschmidt, p. 126, and Mitteilungen d. Kunsthist. p. 162, convincingly points out that the Contini-Bona 
Inst. Florenz, 1934, p. 176. Saint, the Dublin Madonna, and the Prato frescoes ar 


38. As by the Prato Master “after 1440,” Pope-Hennessy, separable from one another and dates the panel of the Saint 
op.cit. . 160-162. The Dublin Madonna, listed as by ca. 1445-1455 (Reproduction in Pope-Hennessy: fi 
I 

Lorentino d’Andrea, at the Bardini Sale, London, June 5, 39. Pudelko in, Art in America, p. 127, and Pope-H 
18 No. 357, was later attributed to a follower of Domenico  of.cit., p. 160. There seems to be extensive overpainting in 
99) 7> } } 
Veneziano by Fry, “The Umbrian Exhibition at the Burlington the right half of the Virgin’s face and on the right cheek of 
2? 

Fine Arts Club,” Burlington Magazine, xV1, 1909-10, p. 274. the Child. Particularly the cloth covering the head of the 


nnessv, 


An attribution to Uccello was proposed by Pudelko, “An Un- Virgin has significantly been extended into the face. Deletion 
known Holy Virgin Panel by Paolo Uccello,” Art in America, of this addition would, presumably, change the shape of the 


XXIV, 1936, pp. 127-134. Salmi, Paolo Uccello, Andrea del Madonna’s head, to become even more identical with the one 
Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, Rome, 1938, pp. 145-146, of the Trivulzio Madonna. 
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those recognized as by the Prato Master seem to suffice to make our proposed hypothesis feasible. 
Moreover, a plausible artist is reflected in the works we can thus attribute to the Prato Master. 
This is an artist—apparently no longer young in the early 1440’s—who, beyond reflections in 
his work of Masaccio, shows his awareness of the most progressive artists that follow Masaccio. 
Eclectically, the Prato Master drew from all of these innovators. Dominant elements in the 
Carmine fresco show an awareness of Uccello’s San Miniato style. The Prato Master displays a 
handling of color and pervasiveness of light unthinkable without knowledge of Domenico Vene- 
ziano.*’ He shows, in the Carmine fresco, an almost un-Florentine directness in the rendition of 
physiognomies as well as in the treatment of landscape. The first shows familiarity with the 
brusque realism evident in the work of the Master of the Chiostro degli Aranci; the second implies 
an attitude that may be termed “unconverted naturalism” of the kind that appeared in. landscape 
passages of Gentile da Fabriano’s Adoration of the Mag? and in Starnina’s Thebais at the Uffizi. 
When landscape is rendered again by the Prato Master it is stylized, reflecting the systematization 
of Uccello. By the time of the Trivulzio Madonna, the spontaneity of the Carmine fresco is no 
longer evident. Dependence on the second generation of Renaissance Masters has increased in 
the Trivulzio picture, and the composite appearance of the work shows its painter’s limitations. 
Nonetheless, in it a feeling for a directness of observation is still present, which has completely 
gone out of the Dublin Madonna—as it really had gone out of much of Florentine painting by 
1450. The Dublin Madonna and Contini-Bonacossi Saint follow logically the style of the Prato 
frescoes, the facit of an artist who not only mirrors for us accomplishments of the major masters 


of this time, but does so at a crucial moment of the formation of mid-Quattrocento art.” 
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tion of the Prato frescoes with Domenico 
Veneziano’s lost frescoes at Sant’Egidio several oc- 
1. Pudelko, Mitteilungen d. Kunsthist. Inst. 
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Florenz, 1934, pp. 174-1773; and Salmi, Bolletino d’arte, 
XXVIII, 1934-35, pp. 11ff. 
41. The present article evolved from research done in con- 


nection with my doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 
1958, and studies for a forthcoming monograph on Filippo 
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POMPONIUS GAURICUS ON PERSPECTIVE 


ROBERT KLEIN 


I 


ITHIN scientific circles and among the conservative intellectuals of the fifteenth century, 

the best claim that the plastic arts had to the rank of liberal disciplines was their con- 

nection with perspective." While the humanists were impressed by the analogy of 
painting with poetry and by the testimonies of Pliny, the professors of philosophy and science, 
whose judgment naturally conformed better to the standards of mediaeval culture, recognized 
that the system of the “seven arts” had left a place open for perspective, and that the arts of 
drawing had some right to claim it. The quadrivium actually included the application of mathe- 
matics to the study of the cosmos and to the field of sound; there was no reason to leave out its 
application to the field of vision, that is, perspective, or, according to the current definition, “the 
science of the transmission of light rays.” 

This consideration explains why, since the twelfth century, numerous encyclopaedias and 
“divisions of philosophy” had introduced perspective into the system of sciences along with 
music, without at first thinking of the arts of drawing. This was still true, it seems, in the case 
of the young Ficino’s “divisio.”” But in several other documents of the fifteenth century there 
is evidence that painters had taken up the argument. Around 1445, in the Commentariolus de 
laudibus Patavii, Michele Savonarola felt the need to apologize to the musicians of the city for 
having mentioned the “disciples of perspective,” that is, the painters, before mentioning the 
musicians; his grandson, Girolamo the preacher, was to adopt the same attitude with less courtesy.* 
Padua, moreover, had a tradition favorable to the argument for perspective. During the period 
when Michele Savonarola was teaching medicine, there was still a remembrance of the illustrious 
Biagio Pelacani (Biagio da Parma) who had lectured on the sciences several times between 1377 
and 1411, and whose Quaestiones perspectivae, written in 1390, had become authoritative. Paolo 
Toscanelli had a copy of it when he returned to Florence from Padua in 1424; and the anonymous 
Perspective of the Ms Riccardianus 2110, once published as the work of Alberti, is certainly de- 
rived from Biagio.’ Finally, the Venetian Giovanni da Fontana, who speaks several times of 
Blaxius Parmensis olim doctor meus, owes to him the optical studies which he included in his 
Liber de omnibus rebus naturalibus, and which he doubtlessly used in his lost treatise on painting 
dedicated to Jacopo Bellini.’ 


1. The substance of this article is based on the conclusions musica visa est, eos videlicet sic obticuisse illustres musicos, 
of a study group working under the direction of Prof. André qui et urbi nostre non parvo accesserunt ornamento.” On Giro- 
Chastel at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris, in lamo Savonarola, see note 8 below. 

1958-59, for a critical edition of Gauricus’ De sculptura. 1 4. On Pelacani and Brunelleschi, see A. Parronchi, “Le 


am especially indebted to Prof. Jean Rudél, Paris, for his 
invaluable advice. 

2. His two manuscripts, De divisione philosophiae, were 
published by Paul O. Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance Thought 
and Letters, Rome, 1956, pp. 56 and gsff. An optical treatise, 
prepared when he was twenty, has not been identified with any 
certainty. On the parallel between “perspective” and music 
considered as applications of the quadrivium, see Thomas of 
Aquinas, Sum. theol., 1, 1, 2-3. 

3. The text of Michele Savonarola is in Muratori, Rer. 
Ital. Script., XX1V, 15, col. 1170: “Cumque de pictoribus com- 
memoratio tam gloriosa a me facta fuerit . . . cum perspec- 
tiva picture mater habeatur . . . nonnisi egro cum animo ferre 


fonti di Paolo Uccello,” Paragone, 89 and g5 (1957), and 
“Le due tavole prospettiche del Brunelleschi,” idid., 107 and 
109 (1958-59). L. Thorndike, 4 History of Magic and Ex- 
perimental Science, 1v, New York, 1934, p. 72, reports that 
copies of Biagio’s Quaestiones were still made in 1428, 1445, 
and 1469. 

5. Liber de omnibus rebus naturalibus, appeared under the 
name of Pompilius Azalus, Venice, 1544, see fol. 74v. On this 
book and its true author see Thorndike, of.cit., pp. 150-182. 
The few words of Fontana about his lost treatise include a 
remark (which one finds again in Leonardo) about atmospheric 
and luminous phenomena. 
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Biagio da Parma does not seem to have thought about draughtsmanship when, following John 
Peckham, he developed the principles of perspective; but a generation afterwards the connection 
between optics and drawing was established. From Biagio through Toscanelli to the Florentine 
artists, and through Giovanni da Fontana to Jacopo Bellini, there was no doubt a distance to span, 
as between the De musica of Augustine and the practica of the Renaissance composers; but a 
real effort was made.” Without discussing yet the actual influence of the opticians on the artists, 
we may observe the widespread conviction that there was a close connection between their disci- 
plines, really an.identity. Ghiberti copies the writings of the perspectivists; Michele Savonarvla 
joined painting directly to philosophy, through a “perspective” which figured as the fifth science 
of the quadrivium in his system;* his grandson Girolamo seems even to confound painting with 
perspective during an argument that is—curious as it may seem—identical with certain passages 
of Leonardo’s Paragone.* When Antonio Pollaiuolo represents Perspectiva as the eighth liberal 
art on the tomb of Sixtus IV, he characterizes her with maxims taken from Peckham, but it can 
scarcely be doubted that he was thinking of his own trade when he associated this “art” with the 
homage of the disciplines to the dead pope.’ 

The artists, however, were conscious of the fact that as they codified their perspective into 
formulas it became less and less like a part of natural philosophy. Alberti and Piero della Fran- 
cesca practiced methods identical in substance, and they agreed in defining painting as being 
nothing in principle but perspective; but this definition in Alberti’s system still borrowed the 
terms and ideas of ancient optics (“intersection of the pyramid”), while Piero abstracted away 
the last remains of physics in his system and was satisfied with pure geometry: “La pictura non é 
se non demostrazione de superficie de corpi degradati o acresciuti nel termine.”’” Even in Padua, 
famed for its conservatism, Gauricus expounded in 1504 an “artificial” (graphic) perspective 
from which the considerations of the natural philosophers were expressly excluded;** a single 
vague allusion recalls the arguments of the previous century: sculpture is not regarded as “one” 
of the liberal arts, but as “the eighth.” Furthermore, if one can believe Rafaello Maffei, the 
ancient science of Alhazen and Vitellio now included artistic applications and was almost identified 
with the fine arts.” 


6. For instance—remaining within the Paduan milieu of Romane, dedicated to Leonardo, holds an astrolabe, just as the 
the 15th century—a pupil of Biagio, Prosdocimo de Beldo- Perspective of Pollaiuolo; it is, however, a symbol of archae- 
mandi, the astronomist and mathematician, also wrote technical ology. Scenography appears as a subdivision of physical per- 
treatises on music (De contrapuncto, Libellus monocordi...). spective in several encyclopaedists (Politian, Panepistemon, R. 

7. Ed.cit., col. 1181: “Neque parvi facio pictorie studium, Maffei, Comm. Urb., 1. xxxv). Gauricus would be perhaps 
quod singulare decus urbis existit, cum ad studium litterarum _ the first to separate it completely (see below note 11) 
et bonarum artium pre ceteris artibus adhaereat, cum pars sit 10. De prospectiva pingendi, ed. G. Nicco Fasola, Florence, 
perspectivae que de proiectione radiorum loquitur. Hec enim 1942, p. 128. 
philosophiae pars est.” 11. De sculptura, ed. H. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1886, p. 192. 

8. Girolamo Savonarola, Opus perutile . . . de divisione The perspective of the philosophers did not interest him: “que 
scientiarum (or A pologeticus), Venice, 1542, p. 9: “Inter quoniam plurimos nacta est graecos et latinos scriptores, estque 
mathematicas autem et naturales scientias quaedam sunt scientiae aliquando ab hac nostra remotior, non est mihi propositum 


mediae ut . . . perspectiva quae de linea et magnitudine visuali vos edocere.” Already in the Cronaca of Giovanni Santi, writ- 
tractat. Et Musica de numeris sonoris et eorum proportionibus ten between 1482-1496, perspective was treated as a “new” 
considerat”; p. 17: “At perspectiva simpliciter videtur esse science: 

dignior musica, et quia obiectum visus est nobilior obiecto né in terra in altro secol pit veduta (L. XXII, c. 96, str. 108) 
auditus, et quia stabilius est.”” Leonardo too will call painting é invention del nostro secol nova (thid., str. 111) 

a “semi-mathematical science” and will pity music, whose (ed. Holtzinger, Stuttgart, 1893, p. 188). This could only 
harmonies die as soon as they are born. The manner in which — mean artistic perspective. In Mattioli’s vision of the liberal arts 
Savonarola defines perspective and sp -aks of its “solid” objects, (Il Magno Palazzo del Card. di Trento, 1539; ed. Melzi 


shows that he was thinking not of rays of light nor of images dEril, in Ateneo Ligure, 1889, see p. 17), Geometry appears 
in mirrors, but of art. followed by Architecture and Perspective, who governs in 
g. L. D. Ettlinger, “Pollaiuolo’s Tomb of Sixtus IV,” turn Painting and Sculpture; again, Optics is forgotten. 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XV1, 1953, 12. R. Volaterranus, Comm. Urb., 1. xxxv, cap. De optice 
pp. 258-261, contests this point, because the figure is character- et catoptrice: “Optice quoque, quam nostri Perspectiva com- 


ized as a physical science. However the two meanings do not 
exclude one another (see above notes 7 and 8, and below note 
14). The figure on the cover of the Antiquarie prospettiche 


muni vocabulo appellant, Geometricae subjicitur arti. . . . Usus 
huius disciplinae nimirum in plerisque rebus elucet. In metien- 
dis aedificiis. In architecturae picturaeque ratione. In umbrarum 
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From these signs it would seem in general that mediaeval optical-perspective studies, of which 
Padua was naturally the center in Italy, affected artistic theory for only a short period at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, under the influence of Pelacani, but that they continued to be 
used as an argument in the quarrels about the dignity of the art until almost 1500. However, 
“artificial” or graphic perspective was separated from physics and went on to found, through Piero, 
a new dignity of art with Platonizing, or rather, Pythagorizing mathematics."* Even ancient 
perspective was contaminated by this. The responsibility for all these changes rests evidently with 
humanism and its conception of culture, and it may be interesting to consider the culmination of 
the evolution in Gauricus’ De sculptura, written in 1504 in Padua itself. 

The author had a humanist and Aristotelian background, which was strongly marked by the 
thinking habits of grammarians and pedagogues: consequently, he has no inclination to grant the 
plastic arts any honors that do not already belong to literature, nor to give to the moderns those 
honors which belong to the ancients."* During the period in which he wrote, reflection on art was 
entering a new phase, which might be called “distinguished vulgarization,” exemplified by the 
pages on art in the Cortegiano. Leonardo and Diirer were then in the process of crowning the 
scrupulous technical researches of a century, but art theory, along with the theory of love, was to 
descend and remain for fifty years at the level of a conversational topic, of “domandi” that were, 
around 1550, collected and codified by Francisco de Hollanda, Varchi, Pino, Doni, and Dolce. This 
was not a completely sterile period, for the dawn of the historical sense and the rise of art criticism 
belong to it, but it was a period in which it was no longer possible for a scholar to employ himself, 
as Alberti had done, in perfecting artistic techniques: the humanists only entered the studios as 
“curieux” or literary advisors. 

Gauricus, a sculptor himself, occupied an intermediary position. A large part of his treatise is 
dedicated to technical questions, but in a spirit rather similar to that of Pliny the Elder, sometimes 
rhetorical, sometimes bluntly descriptive. His criteria of judgment are those of current humanism, 
and the interest of the chapter on perspective is, for the most part, in showing how this science, 
deprived of its roots in the natural sciences through a century of artistic application, is now inte- 
grated in a new, more literary context, and hence does not teach how to depict the mazzocchio, 
but rather, how to compose an istoria. 

The artistic function of this humanist perspective rather resembles what Aristotelian dramaturgy 
would later call “verisimilitude,” a principle of clarity, of rationalization, of unity, and, generally 
speaking, of evidence rather than of illusion. But for Gauricus this is only the final point, climaxing 
the traditional system of discipline within the field: 

corporumque positione, cum saepe non rationi partium neque ‘Proportion in Perspective,” Journal of the Warburg and 
harmoniae, sed aspectui sit inserviendum. Postremo ad depre- Courtauld Institutes, XV1, 1953, emphasizes the theoretical 
hendendam coelestium, tum aliorum corporum varietatem, and aesthetical importance of the idea of proportion since 
veritatemque, tum reflectiones, refractionesque eorundem.” Brunelleschi’s and Alberti’s perspectives, but it does not estab- 
Mirrors and refraction, once such important topics in the lish that anyone before Piero had thought of connecting it 


Perspectives, are mentioned only at the end, and artistic inter- | with geometrical speculations of a wider scope. 
est is dominant. (“In metiendis aedificiis” concerns the measur- 14. A comparison with his predecessors is significant from 
ing of the remains of ancient monuments, see the cited An- this point of view. Brunelleschi’s biographer put the perspec- 
tiquarie prospettiche Romane of the “Prospectivo Milanese.”) tive science of the ancients in doubt; Alberti and Filarete 
Maffei gives a list of the great “perspectivists” of the past, frankly denied it; Gauricus, on the contrary, proposes thera 
which contains only Greeks and Romans, and one modern, who as models (Alberti, Della pittura, ed. Mallé, p. 74; Filarete, 
is an artist: Petrus e Burgo Sancti Sepulchri. It is as if Alhazen Tractat iiber die Baukunst, ed. W. v. Oettingen, Vienna, 1890, 
and Vitellio had never existed. pp. 619-621; Gauricus, ed.cit., pp. 196-198). 

13. The revealing article of Wittkower, “Brunelleschi and 
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Perspective 


A. “natural” B. “graphic” 
(optics ) 
a. “universal” b. “particular” 
(space ) (foreshortening of objects) 
. 
I. groundplan 2. horizon 3. flat figures 4. volumes 5. human body 


C. compositional perspective 


This scheme must be followed point by point, if we are to understand the scope of the arrange- 
ment. “Natural” perspective (A) has been, as we have seen (footnote 11 above), set aside from 
the beginning; this is the first point scored by the “literary” attitude." The subsequent subdivision 
of “graphic” perspective (B) into construction of space (a) and foreshortening (b) is just a philo- 
sophical prejudice, characterized as such by the rather “Paduan” manner with which Gauricus 
justifies giving the priority to space,"® since in perspective, there is no theoretical or practical 
difference between the construction of the interior of a room and the foreshortening of an object 
of the same shape. This is why Piero della Francesca, for example, never concerns himself with 
“scenic space.” If, however, the theoreticians begin with a checkerboard floor plan (1), it is 
because this permits the correct placing of objects, the measuring of distances, etc. Now Gauricus 
relates how to draw a pavement without a word on how one could use it for unifying the spatial 
scene, and he seems to be completely ignorant of this question, and even of the idea of a central 
vanishing point. The few lines he dedicates to the checkerboard then are in this sense a dead end.” 

He is much more at ease in the completely qualitative discussion of the role of the horizon (2), 
for this point allows him to bring up the problems of compositional perspective. The bird’s-eye 
view, with a raised horizon, presents the istoria with clarity; the worm’s-eye view, with a low 
horizon, is proper for representing celestial apparitions, observers on towers, etc. (but, curiously 
enough, Gauricus does not speak of applying this to ceilings). An aesthetic of perspective, rudi- 
mentary to be sure, makes its first appearance here along with the rules of a handbook. Let us 
imagine somewhere on a plane (the text proposes the top of a desk), the battle of Zama: nothing 
is distinguishable if the eye is on the level of the plane; more is comprehended as the eye rises, 
or the plane inclines, and all is seen from the bird’s-eye view. The apparent distance between the 
people is affected by the relative height of the viewpoint: this simple statement is the key to the 
relations between perspective and istoria.'* No other exact criterion is given to distinguish the three 
“views” bizarrely identified by terms that will endure, katoptike (bird’s-eye view), anoptike 
(worm’s-eye view), and optike (horizontal view). Perhaps Gauricus did not mean the position 


15. The innovation, although negative, is so much the more 
remarkable since the author’s brother, Luca Gaurico, a true 
“physicist,” edited the Perspectiva communis of Peckham in 
the very year of the publication of De sculptura., 

16. “Omne corpus quocumque statu constituit, in aliquo 
quidem necesse est esse loco. Hoc quum ita sit, quod prius erat, 
prius et heic nobis considerandum . . .” (p. 192). Incidently, 
Hans Kauffmann said (in a discussion of the communication 
of H. Siebenhuener, “Die Entwicklung der Renaissance-Per- 
spektive,” Kunstchronik, 1954, pp. 129-131) that Gauricus 
was the first to conceive “preexistent” space as the subject of 
perspective, before the foreshortening of volumes. He was, in 


fact, preceded by Filarete (1. xxxul, beginning) and by Al- 
berti, who treated the floor plan in his first book under disegno, 
and foreshortening in the second, under componimento. 
17. On the construction system employed, see below p. 218. 
18. “Constat enim tota hec in universum perspectiva dis- 
positione, ut intelligamus, quacunque ratione spectamur, quan- 


tum ab alio aliud distare aut cohaerere debeat .. .” (p. 200). 
The “rationes spectandi” of this text are the three views, bird’s 
eye, horizontal, and worm’s eye. Gauricus’ formula is derived 
from Pliny (N.H., xxxv, 80), who defines as follows Asclepi- 
odorus’ mensurae: “hoc est quanto quid a quoque distare 
debeat,” which is always interpreted as if it meant perspective. 
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1. Justification of the distance point method (after Vignola) 


“Maestro seneseggiante,” Christ Among the Doctors. Assisi, Lower Church (photo: Alinari) 
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5. Uccello, Perspective schema under 


6. Masolino, St. Catherine of Alexandria. Rome, San Clemente. Perspective 
scheme uniting two neighboring scenes (after Oertel) 
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7. Uccello, Nativity. Florence, San Martino alla Scala. Perspective scheme (after Paatz) 
8. Uccello, Profanation of the Host (detail). Urbino (photo: Sopraintendenza, Florence ) : 
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to. Andrea di Giusto (?.), Christ and A postles in the Temple. Philadelphia, Johnson Collection (photo: Bazzecchi) 
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11-12. Perspective projections of a square and of a circle (after Viator) 
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13. Foreshortening of the checkerboard ( 


14. Inclined head, after Gauricus 
(drawing from Brockhaus ed., 1886) 


15. Turned head, after Gauricus 
(drawing from Brockhaus ed., 1886) 
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16. Inclined head, after Barbaro 
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of the horizon relative to the frame, but the positions of the objects represented relative to the 
horizon: everything that is above the horizon is perceived in anoptike, and that which is below 
is seen in katoptike.”* In order to define the perspective of a picture, the disposition of its elements 
(which Alberti calls compositione) has been substituted for the geometric system (C). For the 
horizontal view, at the level of the ground plane, Gauricus offers no rules for the painter, and he 
suddenly recalls that he is treating sculpture in order to state a principle for creating space through 
volumes—the flattened perspective in bas-reliefs. This evasion of an issue leads him to a rather 
surprising definition: “Constat enim tota hec in universum perspectiva dispositione, ut intelli- 
gamus ... quot necessariae sint ad illam rem significandum personae, ne aut numero confundatur, 
aut raritate deficiat intellectio.””* It is easily seen how Gauricus has arrived at this rather strange 
opinion: the intervals between people depend upon perspective; the clarity of the istoria depends 
on these intervals; but this clarity is also the function of the number and disposition of the figures; 
these in their turn determine the intervals; therefore, the number of people is a concern of per- 
spective. The reasoning is certainly not very sound, but Gauricus does no more than to express 
a sensed rapport. A “dramatic perspective” undoubtedly existed in the art of the fifteenth century, 
and one at least of its precepts even entered artistic literature when Alberti advised adding to the 
istoria a pointing figure, who turns towards the public. G. C. Argan has recalled, in this respect, 
the angel of the Madonna of the Rocks, who isolates, as on an imaginary stage, the group to which 
he points. 

The proof that Gauricus’ terminology is not senseless is its survival. Paolo Pino judges that 
there is “false perspective” when “le figure sono tanto disordinate, ch’una tende all’Oriente, l’altra 
all’Occidente voglio dir che alcune scopren la schiena, che per ragione dovrebbon dimostrare il 
petto”;~ and Lomazzo, more verbosely: 

La prospettiva . . . universale é quella che mostra come s’ha da collocare una figura sola secondo il luoco 
ove si pone, e che circonstanze dee havere, come che un Ré si collochi in atto alla maesta reale conveniente, 
et in luco eminente e soprano, che uno non stia in spatio dove non possa stare o tochi quello che non puo 
toccare, ne faccia cosa tale la qual facendo occupi quello che ha da far l’altro. 

The idea of a “compositional perspective” was not the sheer fantasy of a grammarian.” 

His handling of the “particular perspective” or foreshortening (b) shows a similar progression 
from the elementary precepts of graphics to the invention of the storia. Gauricus speaks first of 
flat geometric figures (3), then of regular bodies (4), finally of the human body (5). This last 
chapter is very logically articulated: first, the procedure for drawing a foreshortened bust; then, 
a classification of postures followed by notes on equilibrium and on positions physically impos- 
sible;** and finally a list of the principal movements of the human body, with a remark on repose 
(otium), either noble, or, as sometimes in Mantegna, humorously vulgar. The lesson stops again, 
as can be seen, on the threshold of storia. 

The following page, which climaxes the whole chapter on perspective, again confirms, even 
better, the literary orientation of De sculptura (C). A constant characteristic of the treatise” is 


ig. See p. 202: “Hane vero triplicem rationem spectandi a Institutes, 1X, 1946, pp. 96-121. After having shown that 


pictore quisquis ille fuerit animadvertimus semel perbelle ad- 
servatam; ita enim Danaen composuerat ut si prospiceres, 
avaram ipsam puellam stupescentem videres. Sin  suspiceres, 


Iovem iamiam e nubibus descensurum impluvio putares, sin 
vero despiceres, proximas regiones aurea conspersas grandine 
mirare.” 

20. Page 200. The words omitted from this quote are given 
above, note 18. 


21. Il disegno, ed. Pallucchini, Venice, 1946, p. 74. 

22. Idea del tempio della pittura, beginning of chapter 23. 
On the idea of a “perspective” created by the istoria, see the 
last pages of the article by G. C. Argan, “The Architecture of 
Brunelleschi . . . ,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 


Brunelleschi’s architecture illustrates the spatial concepts formu- 
lated on the other hand by perspective, the author explores its 
analogy with the regulations of istoria in 15th century opinion. 
The texts above, of Gauricus, Pino, and Lomazzo, confirm the 
correctness of this intuition for the Cinqu:cento as well. 

23. An observation about tight-rope walkers recalls here 
the analogous preoccupations of Leonardo. The theory of 


“possible” movements is also conceived as a chapter of “per- 


spective” by P. Pino (of.cit., p. 73), whose opinions on this 
part of the art are in general very close to those of Gauricus. 

24. The planned edition of De sculptura should offer a 
proof of this, similar to that given for the Della pittura of 
Alberti by L. Malle. 
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the adaptation of rhetorical and poetical categories to the plastic arts, but in no other part is this 
trait so bold. Seduced by the analogy between perspective and perspicuitas—a rhetorical term— 
Gauricus hunts through Quintilian* for ideas applicable to painted narrative, and he chooses 
aptly: sepheneia, eukrineia, enargeia, emphasis, amphibolia and noema—evocative names, which 
receive here some rather surprising definitions. When it is a matter of illustrating these qualities 
by works, Gauricus disdainfully rejects the artists (nam quid apud sculptores nostros invenias? ) 
and takes all his examples from Vergil. 

This is not the place to comment upon his choice of categories, but the new interpretation of 
ut pictura poesis merits being pointed out. Such a translation of critical ideas from one art to the 
other is without parallel before 1504. Until then, the analogy between arts and letters concerned 
their status (the legitimacy of imitation), or their purpose (to teach, to move, etc.), but never 
their structure or aesthetics. The texts which can be found about the “musical” character of 
proportions are either abstract or technical. The spirit in which Gauricus works, all in all a critical 
one, can only be documented by certain passages in Aristotle or Quintilian concerning the similarities 
of style and artistic temperament between masters of different arts; a current locution, “the colors 
of rhetoric,” can also be cited. But it was evidently necessary to have someone in the false position 
of a /itteratus pretending to be an artist, in order that these vague hints be taken up. 

Seen in its totality, the chapter that we have been considering is remarkably daring and timely. 
The explicit denial of a physical perspective, the parallel orientation of the two sections (space 
and volume) towards a compositional perspective which encompasses them, and finally, the analogy 
with rhetoric, constitute very neat confirmations of current humanist thought, if not always in- 
novations. Quite different, in fact, exactly the opposite, is the technical aspect of the same pages. 
We can say that when it is explaining the methods or relating formulas, De sculptura exposes 
fossils. Nonetheless, these fossil elements can give interesting information on the early history 
of perspective. 


I] 


In the texts of the fifteenth century, we are given only a one-sided image of the evolution of 
technical methods of perspective practice. Neglecting methods whose employment is undeniably 
seen in actual works of art, they almost always limit themselves to explaining the variants of a 
single type of construction. 

This method has as its principle the reconstruction of the appearance of a particular body via 
two “parallel projections,”—that is, its ground plane and its profile. Let us take as an object 
the visual pyramid itself, rising up from a checkerboard pavement. The composition of the ground 
plane with its profile results in a foreshortened checkerboard; the main vanishing point is on the 
horizon (text fig. 1). 

It is clear that in practice, inasmuch as one restricts himself to the checkerboard pattern, the 
ground plane can be suppressed without any harm. Thus Alberti was satisfied with the profile, 
which furnished him the heights of the transversals (text fig. 6). Some subsequent simplifications 
are easy to introduce, notably by shifting the auxiliary construction, which can thus be drawn 
wholly or partially on the picture itself (text fig. 2). This is what is done by, among others, 
Filarete, who superimposes the base of the profile on that of the en face view;** Piero della Fran- 


cesca’s system could be defined by the superimposition of the three elements of the diagram ( De 


25. Gauricus assures us that he borrowed the terms from found. Hermo,enes furnished only the word eukrineia, used 
Hermogenes (p. 214); actually, they come from Quintilian, by Gauricus, one wonders why, instead of what Quintilian 
VIII, 2-5 (see also IV, 2; VI, 2; VII, 9-10; IX, 2 and 4), where called ornatus. 


most of the Vergilian examples illustrating the terms are also 26. Tractat, ed.cit., pp. 603-607. 
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prospectiva pingendi, theorem x11; text fig. 3). 


Written sources earlier than Gauricus do not 


know any other correct methods for the construction of the checkerboard.” 


F 


G 


3. Foreshortening of a square, after Piero della Francesca 
The pyramid (with apex 4) is drawn directly above the 
ground plane BCGF, At the same time, its profile is represented 


by ABC, with BF acting as a taglio. BCde is the foreshortened 
view, a the vanishing point. EH = ed for any position of a 
on the horizon. 


The explicit scheme (text fig. 1) permits the incuitive comprehension of the role of all the 


elements involved: the correspondence between the eye (O’ or O”) and the vanishing point O; 


the significance of the horizon (if the point C’ of the profile moves towards infinity, its projection 
on the plane ¢ of the picture will have the height /); the role of the distance of construction (if 
the eye is very close to the plane #, the intervals between the transversals vary more abruptly, as 


shown by the profile; the ground plane shows that at the same time the angle of vision implied 


by the construction grows too much). 


27. The attempts had been made, however, in a different 
direction: a principal vanishing point was put in the chosen 
place, and an arbitrary height was fixed for the first trans- 
versal (corresponding, in principle, to the apparent depth of 
one “small braccio” of the base) ; then an arithmetical key to 
the diminution of intervals between the successive transversals 


was sought. Regarding this device, obviously inaccurate be- 
cause it does not take the distance of the beholder into account 
(in general it breaks the diagonal of the checkerboard), see 


Wittkower, of.cit. This means was perhaps employed some- 
times for cassont, judging from the only indication easily 
verifiable in photographs, the fact that the broken diagonals 


approximate a regular curve. It is known that Alberti de- 
nounced as inexact one of those arithmetical keys, i.e. the 
consecutive diminution of the intervals in the proportion 3/2. 
(In passing, we will point out that in all Italian editions of 
Della pittura there is a small error which still baffles commen- 
tators and translators: the meaningless terms superbi partienti 
are read for super-bipartienti, which in Boethius’ arithmetic 
means the proportion 5/3. Alberti expresses the relationship 
between two successive intervals, a@ and 6, by the formula 
(a + b)/a = 5/3, which implies 6 = 2/3a, The Latin text 
had proportio subsesquialtera, that is, 2/3 or b/a, which is 
another way to define the same succession. ) 
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Gauricus’ system is generally considered as a variant of this method. The question must, how- 
ever, be reconsidered, since Decio Gioseffi, in a recent work” has furnished a convincing explana- 
tion of the very obscure text of our author. 

Gauricus traces first a vertical axis in the middle of the panel, then a horizontal which cuts 
it and forms the base line (aeguorea) ; a point O is chosen at an arbitrary distance from the median 
axis Z (text fig. 4), with coordinates d and A: this is to be the spectator’s eye. The base is then 
divided into equal segments (the piccole braccia of Alberti). 

Ex... vertice (O) ducatur ad extremum aequoreae linea sic (01), itidem ad omnium harum porcionum 
angulos sic (02, 03 . . .), ubi igitur a media aequorea perpendicularis hec (Z5) cum ea que ab vertice ad 
extremum ducta fuerit (01) se coniunxerunt (4), plani finitricis lineae terminus heic esto. 

This finitrix plani, the horizontal through A, is not the horizon line but, after a number of 
transversals equal to that of the porciones of the semi-base, the edge of the checkerboard. Gauricus 
does not explain how to go any further, though the problem is easy enough. 

Text figure 4 thus shows the profile pyramid superimposed on the base of the pyramid seen from 
the front. The old ¢aglio or picture plane ¢ thus coincides with the median axis Z, and the inter- 
sections (a, 4, c, A on this axis) naturally define the transversals. But the text of Gauricus does not 
prescribe limiting the operations to the left side. One has to bind O in the same manner with the 
porcionum anguli 5-9, and to prolong the horizontal through A to the right (text fig. 5). Quod 
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4-5. Gauricus’ ground plane construction, after Giosefh 


si ab aequorea ad hanc finitricem (6-6', 7-7...) ab laterali ad lateralem (the transversals through 
a, b,c) absque ipsarum angulos ad angulos (2-2', 3-3’... through the anguli or intersections 2a, 
3a...) plurimas hoc modo perduxersis lineas, descriptum etiam collocandis personis locum habebis. 

The checkered square is then ready. An elementary demonstration in geometry can prove that 
the orthogonals obtained by the method of Gauricus should converge in a point situated on the 
median axis at the height of O, the classical principal vanishing point. The procedure can be 
justified intuitively in different ways; Wieleitner has shown that the simplest of them is demon 
strated in a drawing by Vignola (Fig. 1). 


28. Perspectiva artificialis, Trieste, 1957, pp. 89-93; see supposition that Gauricus had understood, without having 
Gauricus, pp. 194-196. Panofsky (“Die Perspektive als sym- stated it, the use of the main vanishing point. Giosefh’s in- 
bolische Form,” Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-1925, terpretation has the advantage of doing without this hypothesis. 
pp. 320-323) refuted the first explanation of this passage by Gioseffi remains convinced, however, that the procedure which 


H. Brockhaus, the editor of Gauricus, who believed he found 
in Mantegna’s frescoes in the Eremitani a practical illustra- 
tion of the solution which he proposed. Panofsky himself 
wished to see in the Gaurician text a confused but faithful 
description of the Albertian procedure, which led him to the 


he describes can be explained as a development from Alberti; 
this view, which seems erroneous to us (see below, p. 220) 
results from his refusal to recognize an artisan tradition in- 
dependent of Alberti. 
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It is astonishing that this construction has been completed without mentioning the central van- 
ishing point or the horizon; Gauricus seems to describe a thoroughly mechanized procedure, without 
worrying about mathematical demonstrations. However, the distance point is correctly interpreted, 
since Gauricus remarks that #4 represents the height of a man, and d the distance from which the 
checkerboard is viewed. This fact is to be remembered, because it demonstrates that this system is 
in all likelihood historically independent of Alberti’s system. Alberti, contrariwise, seems to be 
ignorant of the real significance (and almost of the existence) of the distance point, but he knows 
and understands very well the central vanishing point and the horizon. A brief comparison of the 
two methods will confirm their disparity. 

Alberti had divided the picture base into reduced braccia (text fig. 6); he chose arbitrarily a 
central vanishing point and a height for his horizon; he then connected this point with the divisions 


6. Alberti’s ground plane construction 


of the base (a); then, on a smaller scale and a different piece of paper, he traced the profile of the 
pyramid, situating the taglio at a chosen distance (b); finally he copied onto the border of the 
picture the intervals he had obtained on the sag/lio of the auxiliary drawing, restored to the initial 
scale. This furnished him with the height of the transversals. The checkerboard was finished, and, 
as a check, Alberti drew a diagonal which should cut through the corners of all the squares it 
passed through (c). 

The difference with Gauricus is not limited to the theoretical implications of the two methods 
but is specially apparent in the possibilities offered to the artist. The normal Albertian checker- 
board is in an A x A format (as many orthogonals as transversals), while the Gaurician checker- 
board tends to have a normal type 2A x A (the divisions of one half of the base alone determine 
the transversals). From this a rather bothersome consequence arises: there will have to be an 
even number of braccia at the base, and the central vanishing point will be present as on a pole 
at the end of the middle orthogonal (see, for example, the cassone of Bartolomeo di Giovanni with 
Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum: Schubring, Cassoni, No. 395). 
In Alberti’s system, on the other hand, the central vanishing point can keep its central place 
without regard to the number of braccia at the base; and, what is even more important, it does not 
have to be on the median axis, an indispensable liberty at the time when as an absolute rule all 
orthogonals converged at the end of the principal passageways or streets opening into the back- 
ground, even when placed eccentrically. (The first important departure is, I believe, in Tintoretto’s 
St. Mark Liberating the Slave.) The distance of the viewpoint (a free choice in the Albertian 
system) does not extend in the Gaurician system past half the width of the picture; this entails a 
rather close viewpoint, at least a 90 degree opening of the angle of sight, and a perspectival diminu- 
tion that is too rapid (text figs. 1 and 7). Finally, the last orthogonal to the left (which should, 
in text fig. 5, start from 1) can only be drawn with great difficulty as long as the central vanishing 
point is ignored; and in general, all the left half (away from the distance point) is rather un- 
comfortable to draw, for the orientation of the orthogonals is there defined by points that are too 
close together. An accommodating temptation then is to suppress this half and to make the squares 
in the format A x A, with the central vanishing point on one of the sides and the distance point 
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a). Bifocal method: distance d is equal to half the width 4B 
of the picture; thus the angle of view is 90°. 6). The proper 
relation following Piero della Francesca. 


on the other: a “trapezoidal solution” of which there are many examples, and of which the 
frequency would be inexplicable within the Albertian construction. 

It cannot be claimed, as it sometimes is, that the Gaurician system developed from the Albertian 
system and improved on it by using the distance point. The natural evolution of a technical pro- 
cedure has never taken such a backward step. Gauricus has to be placed in another tradition, in 
which the distance point is given at the outset, and where the central vanishing point is only 
understood: this is the tradition of what is called sometimes the bifocal construction (text fig. 8). 
This simply consists in placing two symmetrical distance points to the left and right, and uniting 
them with the draccia divisions of the base line of the picture. The oblique checkerboard obtained 
by this means can serve for putting directly into perspective prismatic objects; but it can also be 
easily transformed into an orthogonal system (the dotted lines in text fig. 8) and the primitive 
2A x A rectangle can be extended without trouble in all directions. In easel painting, the general 


and natural tendency of painters is to place the distance point on the margin, that is to say, to 


8. Ground plane construction in the bifocal method g. Foreshortening of the square abcd, after Gauricus. View 


“from above”: afgh; “lateral” view: ahid. 
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use the widest possible distance (half the width of the panel) without having recourse to auxiliary 
constructions and complicated transfers. With frescoes, when several scenes are juxtaposed laterally, 
the distance point for any one of them can be chosen anywhere on the wall; a nail can be driven 
at the chosen spot, and then a string can unite it with the divisions on the base line, which would 
permit the easy tracing of the diagonals or of the bifocal net (Panofsky). 

There is no literary evidence of the existence of this system before Viator’s book in 1505, but 
it is fairly certain today, following the old hypothesis of Panofsky, that it was being employed on 
an artisan level well before that date; this makes understandable the appearance in 1504 of a 
variant, like the Gaurician procedure.” 

One has to start with the Jesus among the Doctors of the “Maestro Seneseggiante” in the Lower 
Church at Assisi (Fig. 2). The regular construction of the coffers of the ceiling has often been 
pointed out. This regularity is doubtlessly the result of using the bifocal system, for it would 
not be a coincidence that the two distance points are located on the margins exactly where ringed 
brackets are still fixed into the walls. The design of the coffers themselves (each crossed with a 
transversal), confirms the use of a string in tracing the scheme. The city scene in the Berlin 
Museum, once attributed to the school of Piero della Francesca, has in its foreground a strikingly 
similar loggia drawn by the same method. 

Again before Alberti’s book, about 1428, Masolino (either as a geometric game or in order to 
save himself work) in his Story of St. Catherine of Alexandria (Rome, San Clemente), employed 
the distance point in one scene as the central vanishing point of the neighboring scene (Fig. 6).*° 
The mark left in the wall by the nail is, it would seem, still identifiable. Neither of these two 
scenes takes place in a rigorously unified space, but it can be seen that the artists had—from the 
shop tradition alone—at least one correct method for foreshortening the checkerboard. 

Niccolo Pizzolo, in the Ovetari Chapel of the Eremitani in Padua, painted in a tondo St. Gregory 
rather convincingly seen from below (Fig. 3). Only the coffered ceiling is constructed with the 
aid of a distance point situated on the circumference; all the rest—the intervals of the orthogonals 
as well as of the transversals—is irregular. We have here a survival, in 1449, of a shop method 
absolutely opposed to the principles of Alberti. 

In all these cases, the bifocal system or the single distance point is applied only to the construc- 
tion of a checkerboard, without attention to the unification of space. This neglect was, in the eyes 
of the theoreticians, probably the major weakness of the system. As it managed without a horizon, 
and even, in principle, without a vanishing point, it did not seem to lend itself to the creation of 
a complete and rational space. We have seen indeed that Gauricus did not understand this. 

It is undoubtedly Paolo Uccello who took upon himself the task of extending the bifocal system 
to represent a unified space. In his fresco of the Nativity in San Martino alla Scala he placed the 
two distance points on the margins, as has been revealed by the recently photographed sinopia 
(Fig. 5), but, contrary to what was done in the Jesus among the Doctors in Assisi, for example, 
he traced the horizon at the level of the central vanishing point which resulted from the perspec- 
tive scheme,”’ and—although this cannot be seen in the sinopia—he has treated the parts above 
the horizon, such as the roof of the stable, exactly in the same manner as he treated the objects on 


29. The transition from the bifocal to the Gaurician system of the side-aisles of the Temple has no relationship with the 


is made very easily by replacing the second center with a 
median axis. 

30. R. Oertel, “Die Friihwerke des Masaccio,” Marburger 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vil, 1933; Parronchi, “Le 
misure dell’occhio secondo il Ghiberti,” Paragone, 133, 196, 


asserts that Ghiberti used the same procedure for two neighbor- 
ing reliefs of the Porta del Paradiso; the small reproductions 
in Paragone do not allow the author to offer the reader a con- 
vincing visual proof of his argument. 

31. In the fresco in Assisi, the foreshortening of the vaults 


perspective of the coffered ceiling. The unification of space by 
means of a main vanishing point seems to have been tried at 
first independently of the distance point system. Masolino 
drove a nail in the center of his paintings, and considered 
every straight line which connected it with the sides as an 
orthogonal. In the Brancacci Chapel, he realized first that this 
nail defined the horizon, and saw the advantage of placing it 
above the center (R. Longhi, “Fatti di Masolino e di Ma- 
saccio,” La Critica d’arte, 1V-V, 1939-1940). 
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the ground. The only “error,” more apparent than actual, is that the distance points each serve 
in a part of the fresco as “central” vanishing points (Fig. 7). Uccello used here, for a single scene, 
the method which Masolino in San Clemente used to relate two adjacent scenes.** But this liberty 
can very well be justified as a protest against the arbitrary postulate of the perspectivists, that the 
eye of the spectator must be fixed. This fresco, which dates from 1446 or earlier, could be in- 
terpreted as a reply to Alberti: Uccello might have wanted to show that the distance point, ignored 
in Della pittura, could also engender a coherent system, and even had the advantage of dispensing 
with an auxiliary construction and of taking the mobility of the eye into account as much as possible. 
The eye should see everywhere on the horizon “central” vanishing points; bifocal construction can 
at least suggest this by making three.** Does this answer to Alberti, if it is an answer, come from 
a defender of workshop methods, or from a disciple of Brunelleschi? Both these hypotheses, we 
will see, are possible. 

In an often cited panel, the Urbino Predella of the Profanation of the Host, the second scene 
(The Attempt to Destroy the Host) shows a vanishing point directly on the right margin at the 
spot which, according to an earlier draught, should serve as the distance point (Fig. 8).** Is this 
anything more than an arrangement necessary to make the story clear, the better for us to see 
oscillation between distance and the soldiers battling at the door? But these vanishing points may 
be another demonstration of the possibilities of bifocal perspective. 

The ensemble of characteristics resulting from the use of two distance points (the 2A x A 
format, the preference for prismatic bodies seen in oblique setting [see Fig. 4], an eye distance 
equal to or less than half the width of the panel) permit us to say, broadly, that the system was 
being used before 1435 in a manner sufficiently common to influence a style, and that after this 
date it lost importance.” But if the style of the Albertian perspective soon became dominant (with 
its orthogonal checkerboards of the format A x A, its larger vistas, its variably placed vanishing 
points, and its prismatic bodies seen en face), this does not mean that the old procedure became 
obsolete, for there is at least one nearly infallible hallmark for its detection, that is, the placing 
of the vanishing points exactly on the edge of the picture. This can still be recognized in the 
architectural vedute once attributed to Piero della Francesca (Berlin and Urbino) and even, ac- 
cording to Sanpaolesi, in Leonardo’s Annunciation in the Uffizi. 

We have said that the Gaurician method is doubtlessly derived from this earlier method; but 
it is difficult to know when this happened, for it lacks distinguishing formal characteristics. The 
checkerboard of an A x A format in a rectangular trapezium (“half-pavements”) and the unaes- 
thetic and perfectly vertical median orthogonals (following the even number of baseline divisions) 
constitute but uncertain indices. Among the theorists before Gauricus, only Filarete described a 
method similar to his, but more rational, which might possibly have been deduced from Alberti. 
As for artistic realizations, there can only be cited and not without reservations, a Nativity in 

32: The analysis of the fresco in San Martino alla Scala was 34. See the proof in Gioseff, loc.cit. 


made by Paatz, Rivista d’arte, XV1, 1934, and corrected by 35. For the extreme oblique setting of the prisms, see the 
John Pope-Hennessy, Uccello, London, 1950, pp. 152-153; remark of John White, Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial 
> 


the sinopia was first reproduced by Parronchi, “Le fonti... , London, 1957, p. 129. The predilection for small distances 
art.cit., and interpreted by Gioseffi, “Complementi di per- has often been noticed and explained in various ways; th 
spettiva, 2,” Critica d’arte, XXV-XXVI, 1956, pp. 105-108. practical reasons become clear if one admits the pre-Albertian 
Theoretically the construction of San Martino alla Scala is preponderance of the bifocal system, in which only distances 
irreproachable, and there are not, actually, several main van- smaller than half the breadth of the image dispense with 
ishing points; but the disconcerting effect—due to the orienta- auxiliary constructions. Too rigid deductions, however, must 
tion of the objects towards the distance points—suggests this be avoided; a very short distance, as in the Foundation of Santa 
polemical, anti-Albertian intention. (See also the Nativity en- Maria Maggiore of Masolino (Fig. 9) results from the con- 
graved by the Master Na. Dart.) struction described in note 31; a work constructed with the 

33- This is also what Hieronymus Rodler meant when he aid of the bifocal system, according to all opinions, as the 
suggested the multiplication of the “main” vanishing points Christ and Apostles in the Temple attributed to Andrea di 


(Eyn schén niitalich biichlin und underweisung der kunst des  Giusto (Philadelphia, Johnson Collection) has, however, a 
Messens, Simmern, 1531, fol. F iii. Panofsky has been the first distance greater than half the width of the painting (Fig. 10). 
to draw attention to this passage). 
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Philadelphia (Johnson Coll.), attributed by Berenson to a follower of Niccolo di Buonaccorso.” 
The space in this picture is not correctly unified, and the two surfaces in checkers which one finds 
there, the pavement and a bed cover, are constructed independently, with different “horizons.” 
But even more curious, each of the two surfaces is again composed of two equally disparate sections, 
even though they are supposedly continuous (they are in fact separated by the middle column 
of the frame). It seems, therefore, that the artist knew a system of putting into perspective a 
“half-pavement,” but that he did not know how to extend it to a format 2A x A, or how to co- 
ordinate juxtaposed parts. Now the Gaurician method is the only one in which the two halves of 
the board are constructed differently, and, thus, the only method that could explain the predica- 
ment of this nongeometrically-minded painter.” 

There still remains a question to be answered, if possible, in reconstructing the evolution in 
which De sculptura has its place. What is the relationship between the workshop tradition of the 
distance point and the perspective developed by Brunelleschi and Alberti? The sources of Brunel- 
leschi have been sought in architectural practice, in the mediaeval perspectives, in the Optics of 
Euclid and Ptolemy and even in the Geography of Ptolemy; it will be necessary to add Trecento 
painting to this list.** 

About all we know with any certainty reduces itself to the rather detailed description of the 
two vedute with which Brunelleschi demonstrated his method. His anonymous biographer spends 
a long time over them,” and Vasari adds a few particulars, of uncertain value. The compilation 
of all these data permitted Panofsky’s reconstruction, of which the outlines still remain valid. 

The first veduta showed the Baptistry of San Giovanni seen from the interior of the cathedral; 
the painter stood at a distance from the doorstep equal to half the breadth of the door. Supposing, 
as seems natural, that the panel represented the whole space seen through the opening, the angle 
of the visual pyramid ought to be 90 degrees, and the distance point placed on the edge of the 
painting. The second panel represented the Piazza della Signoria, seen from a corner; the two 
rows of houses next to the beholder appeared just at the edges of the panel; therefore, again, the 
angle was 90 degrees or slightly greater, as is normal in the bifocal system. Another indication 
of the use of this system is that in each of the two panels the center was occupied by a regular 
solid with planes making an angle of 45 degrees with the picture plane, for the octagonal Baptistry 
seen from the front can easily be obtained from what White called a prism in extreme oblique 
setting.” 

Brunelleschi’s biographer gives a detailed description of the mode of presentation adopted for 
the first panel: the spectator must stand at the point chosen by the painter, facing the door; in one 
hand, he holds a mirror, at a distance corresponding to the distance of construction; with the other 
he presses against his face the back of the panel. Brunelleschi had drilled a hole at the exact place 


36. “Quadri senza casa. Il Trecento senese, 2,” Dedalo, vi, the influence of mediaeval perspectivists, see also White's 
1930, pp. 3426. 


37. The deduction is not certain. The painter constructed 
his scheme with a straight-edge or with a string, but he painted 
it with a free hand, altering the fundamental construction. 
Moreover, there are few bare surfaces: the vestments and a 
phylactery cover a great part of the pavement, doubtlessly 
with the purpose of hiding the flaws. It does not seem to me, 
however, that the irregularity of the construction can be at- 
tributed to any of the other non-orthodox attempts suggested 
for the checkerboards of the Trecento by Miriam S. Bunim, 
Space in Mediaeval Painting and the Fore-runners of Perspec- 
tive, New York, 1940. 

38. Besides the cited works of Panofsky, Siebenhuener, 
Parronchi, Gioseth, see especially Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, Princeton, 1956, pp. 240ff., and Sanpaolesi, “Ipotesi sulle 
conoscenze matematiche . . . del Brunelleschi,” Belle Arti, 
1951, pp. 25-54. J. G. Lemoine, “Brunelleschi et Ptolémée,” 
Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, May-June 1958, is not convincing. For 


excellent chapter on Ghiberti’s Third Commentary, of.cit., 
pp. 126-130. In fact, we cannot doubt either the preponderant 
role of Brunelleschi’s architectural and archaeological training, 
or the influence of optics and geometry (for the notions of 
proportionality, visual pyramid, intersection); we will only 
try to show, following Sanpaolesi and Parronchi, that the 
bifocal system of the painters is also involved in Brunelleschi’s 
invention. 

39. Vita di Filippo di ser Brunellesco, Florence, 1927, pp. 
10-13 (the text is generally published under the name of its 
probable author, Antonio Manetti). The rather long passage 
which interests us here is reproduced and given different in- 
terpretations by Gioseffi (Persp. artificialis, pp. 74f. and 83), 
Parronchi (“Le due tavole ... ,” art.cit.), and White (of.cit., 
pp. 113-121). 

40. Gioseffi tried to interpret the biographer’s description of 
the second panel in the sense of a frontal view of the Palace, 
but it seems impossible to follow him on this point. 
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of the central vanishing point, and it is by looking through this hole that one could see the painting 
in the mirror. Furthermore, the silvered sky of the picture reflected the clouds above and passed 
them onto the mirror. When one put the apparatus aside, before the eyes—through the door of the 
cathedral—was a view exactly identical to the one which had been seen through the hole of the 
panel. 

This presentation allows us to conclude that Brunelleschi, contrary to his predecessors, knew 
the existence and the signification of the central vanishing point (for it was there that he had made 
the eye-hole), and also of the distance point, since he knew how to calculate the distance between 
the mirror and the spectator. The natural conclusion of all this would be that he had employed 
the bifocal system (dictated both by the spot where he stood and by routine), but that theoretic 
reasoning had led him to extend it to a unified space, while before him it had only been applied 
to the construction of checkerboard planes. We can take a step further and inquire why he used a 
mirror. Parronchi gives a good answer to this question: by using a plan of the Piazza for situating 
the buildings in his panel, Brunelleschi had inverted the sides of his image in his reconstruction (see 
the diagonals of Barbaro’s squares (Fig. 13); the mirror corrected this error. This explanation con- 
firms what Vasari says about Brunelleschi’s recourse to the plans (and to the elevations) of the 
buildings, but it does not exclude the hypothesis that the ground plan had been previously traced 
according to the old bifocal practice. 

But a more serious problem arises: since according to the biographer the first panel was a square 
with the sides of a half draccio, the distance would have had to be extremely short, a quarter of a 
braccio, in order to make the angle 90 degrees. One could avoid this difficulty only by rejecting 
the double hypothesis that the saglio had been chosen at the plane of the door and that the panel 
represented all the space visible through the opening. But even if we abandon this hypothesis 
(Krautheimer and Parronchi admit saglios further removed), the question remains: why did 
Brunelleschi choose a placement which demanded the traditional and convenient opening of 90 
degrees, if he was not to make use of its advantages? 

The solution, in any case difficult, becomes clearly impossible when we remember that the 
veduta must have appeared at twice the distance of the mirror. So it would have been necessary 
to hold the mirror at an eighth of a braccio from the eye, in order to have a correct representation. 
There exists, to be sure, a subjective compensation for this optical effect, but this complicates the 
problem still more, for the compensation cannot be quantitatively determined and taken into account 
by the artist. 

Moreover, for any distance chosen for the taglio, it is impossible to find a distance for the 
mirror such that the image coincides with the real view offered to the spectator from any point 
inside the cathedral. There will be always disagreement, either with the way the door frames the 
view, or with the rhythm of transversal diminution. 

It is therefore clear that, in spite of the claims of the biographer, the first experiment was only 
partially successful; and it is understandable that Brunelleschi took precautions for the second: 
he was careful not to invert the sides, and so he could dispense with the mirror; he no longer 
assigned a fixed distance to the spectator, and he gave the visual pyramid an opening (this time 


41. In other words: the complete illusion, as desired by chosen place. 
Brunelleschi, depends on three conditions: These three conditions are incompatible in Brunelleschi’s 
—with respect to distance: the image must be painted for _ first experiment, as described by the biographer. 
being viewed at an angle equal to that under which the objects Having arrived at these negative conclusions, it would be 
would appear to the beholder. perhaps proper to explain why I am unable to agree entirely 


—with respect to scale: the painting must have the same with any one of the reconstructions proposed until now. Un- 
absolute size as the intersection of the pyramid at the distance fortunately, I am afraid this would prove too long an enter- 
of construction. prise; anyway, I hope that my debt to the authors cited above, 

—with respect to framing: the painting must show the same __ note 38, will appear clearly to the reader. 
portion of the visual field that appears to the beholder from the 
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formally attested by Vasari) of 90 degrees, with the central motive in oblique setting. Everything 
leads us to suppose then, with Sanpaolesi and Parronchi, that Brunelleschi had used the rationalized 
bifocal system; and this rationalization presupposes an exact awareness of the role of all the ele- 
ments it puts into play. 

The next step, to be credited to Alberti, is easier to understand since he himself has described 
his method in terms which, thanks to Panofsky, have become perfectly understandable. Briefly, 
Alberti has discarded the workshop practice of the bifocal system, constructing the checkerboard 
by the “legittima” method, exactly as any other solid. This was an essential theoretical conquest, 
even if it implies an apparent step backward: the forgetting of the distance point. For the develop- 
ment of the style of perspective views, Alberti gained at the same time a complete liberty of choice 
of the main vanishing point, and an increased facility for the frontal setting; and he condemned 
the artists, felix culpa, to the research of “proportion in perspective,” that is, the law of the serial 
succession of equidistant transversals. 

To sum up: the bifocal system, known since the fourteenth century as a workshop practice, is the 
origin of the development of perspective; it appeared under several forms: one of the distance 
points could be omitted (Pizzolo) or replaced by a median axis (Gauricus) ; there could be a fusion 
of the function of the distance point and of the function of the main vanishing point (Masolino, 
Uccello). Unified space was empirically constructed round a central vanishing point by Masolino 
(see above, note 31). In the rational and clear perspective of Brunelleschi, the old bifocal system 
continued probably to serve for the foreshortening of the pavement. Alberti, stranger to the work- 
shops, ignored its use. In spite of the attempt of Uccello, who wanted to unify space in a bifocal 
framework, it was Alberti who held the ground for a long time with the theorists; no other system 
than his was admitted worthy of the attention of a learned master. Only Gauricus had never heard 
of a central vanishing point. The reconciliation of the two systems had perhaps been attempted 
by Filarete; Serlio recognized them as equally valid; finally Vignola proved that they were 
essentially identical. 


A brief consideration of the foreshortening methods which make up the “particular perspective” 
(b) of Gauricus leads to the same results concerning his theoretical training. He haphazardly col- 
lected formulas which were sometimes anachronistic or childish;* and he did not seem to suspect 
that the total perspective, of which he had a vague intuition, also required new technical solutions. 
In the first lines of the relative chapter, one encounters a most curious “fossil”: inscribing within 
a circle is presented as the initial operation in all foreshortening construction: Rotundas igitur 
omneis rerum formas concisione praestabimus (p. 204). The sentence is close to Filarete and Viator, 
who used instead methods of foreshortening squares in order to “flatten out” the circumscribed 
circles (Figs. 11-12). These procedures suppose a “spherical” origin of all geometric perspective,” 
undoubtedly on the strength of mediaeval texts on the propagation of light rays.“* So Gauricus 
inscribes his square in a circle, and then draws in, without any discernible constructive purpose, 
the diagonals and the axes (text fig. 9). Deinde productis ab hoc uno latere (ab) duabus his lineis 
(ae, be), eodem spacio circuli (o'e = 0a) fiat hic triangulus, quo ex dimidia parte dissecto (fg) 


+2. He involuntarily confirms, p. 202, their primitive char- 
acter: “Altera vero perspectivae pars, que singulas considerat 
rerum pariciones, est quidem illa vulgaris, pictorumque pueris 


usitatissima. .. 


43. Viator, chap. v: “Omnes [figurae quae ponuntur pro 


elementis] a spherica tamquam a matre originem trahunt. 
Nam trigonus et tetragonus (qui maxime perspectivae deservi- 
unt) ab ea deducuntur, seu per eam iustificantur.” For figures 
11-12, see Viator, chap. vit; for Filarete, see Tractat... , 
ed.cit., p. 582 (fig. 10) and also p. 615 (figs. 13 and 14), 


showing different applications of the method, 


44. E.g. Roger’ Bacon, Multiplicatio specierum, 11, 8, cited 
(for a different purpose) by Parronchi, “Le fonti ... , 2,” 
p. 7. Bacon was discussing the “spherical” diffusion of visual 
images emanating from an object: “Quoniam vero in sphaera 
possunt omnes figurae corporales et regulares intelligi, . . . 
atque licet proprie inscribi aliae [quam regulares] non possunt 
per definitionem inscriptionis, tamen valent figurari in sphaera 
omnes. Quapropter . . . omnis multiplicatio speciei secundum 
quamlibet figuram potest reperiri in multiplicatione sphaerica 
quam facit.” 
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totidem rursus ducuntur et heic quot in primo circulo lineas (diagonals and axes) simili racione.* 
The resemblance with an analogous drawing of Piero della Francesca (Fig. 13) is self-evident, 
as well as the difference in scientific level. This difference becomes still clearer by the following: 


in order to find the foreshortening of the square abcd “seen from the side,” 


one has only to pro- 
long ad and cd in parallel until the perpendicular that unites them becomes tangent at & to the 
circle o.“° The very idea that the lateral foreshortening of a square could be essentially different 
from its “superior” foreshortening would have appeared ridiculous to the most mediocre Paduan 
artist. Gauricus is here really at the level of pictorum pueri, of apprentices, from whom he almost 
admits to having borrowed his methods. However, the rectangle Shic, which may be considered 
as the parallel lateral projection of a cube in oblique setting, can serve as an auxiliary drawing for 
a complete construction; such examples can be found in Piero, and this is perhaps the point of 
departure for Gauricus or his source. 

The other precepts are on the same level. They are practically always current methods, badly 
understood or badly explained. Thus, the procedure for drawing an inclined head is described 
in the absurd manner faithfully illustrated by the drawing of Brockhaus (Fig. 14),°° while the 
engravings of Diirer and Barbaro (Fig. 16), undoubtedly imitating Foppa or some other Italian, 
show what Gauricus really wanted to say (cf. also Fig. 15). 

A picture executed according to the precepts of Gauricus would give a Trecento spatial depiction: 
the checkerboard would be correct, but of no help in placing objects; a central vanishing point 
would be lacking, and the foreshortenings would be anarchistic, without consideration of the view- 
point. If Gauricus’ checkerboard presents some interest for the history of the perspective, his 
instruction on foreshortening with its strange anachronism has worth only as a document in the 
sociology of art. 


Iil 


The failure of Gauricus is explained by his training rather than by an inherent difficulty in his 
problem, which is to extend perspective technique to a general theory of the relations between 
spectator, space, and plastic representation. This task presented itself on all levels, to theoreticians 
as well as to painters. It remains to be seen which were its concrete problems, and how they 
were attacked. 

The first problem is an eternal dilemma in all illusionistic and scientific representation of space; 
the Renaissance has the distinction of becoming conscious of it first. It can be formulated thus: 
if visible appearance presupposes the subjective transformation of impressions, should one, in art, 
render faithfully the results of this process—the optical illusions, for example—or should one 


paint the “causes,” 


reconstructed through reasoning, and leave to the eye the responsibility of 
operating upon these disengaged elements the same transformations that would have been made 
on the impressions coming from the model? The first solution is more positivistic, the second _ 
more realistic; and the holders of the two views opposed one another on several precise points 
from the fifteenth century on. 


45. Gauricus, p. 204. A comparison with Filarete and declinans in partem. . .. Punctus autem quo terminatur frons, 


Viator explains that the useless axes and diagonals are here 
again “fossils.” Viator had sensed their relation with the 
three pyramids, and Filarete used them, at least,.as guides for 
tracing the flattened circle. 

46. Page 204: “Esto praeterea si voluerimus idem in latus 
spectari sic: Ducantur de iisdem ambobus lateribus [ab, cd] 
diametri spatio [up to the level of &] in directum lineae 
[b4, ci], nam heic tanquam compressura cogetur, hoc modo.” 

47. Gauricus, p. 208-210: “Esto hic M. T. Ciceronis vel 
C. Caesaris facies ad perpendiculum discriminatrice linee nullam 


aristotelico more sit @ [Gauricus seems to remember the use 
of letters in the Organon], in interciliis oculorum heic sit 4, 
in extremis heic naribus c, heic in mento sit d, vertex e, gula 
inferior g. Mutetur prospectus, et ad 
horizonta [zenith? ] tollatur, dirigaturque acies in signum hoc 


inde medium usque 
linea directa a b 
ad s, sic, reliquae itidem hae, suo intervallo, similiter sic. En 
ut perpendicularis que medo fuerat, nunc obliqua. Quin et 


ubi sit littera s,; hoc modo. Ducatur nunc 


caeterae partes intra suas continebuntur lineas sic.’ 
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Atmospheric perspective is the best known example of this difficulty. The perspectivists among 
the natural philosophers had already written that distance softens contours and rounds off shapes,“ 
and Alberti noted, in the same spirit, that the rays of color “weaken” in transversing distance— 
from which he wished incidentally to deduce that elongated objects appeared pid foschi.” It is 

pointless to recall the innumerable remarks by Leonardo on this subject, but it should be em- 
_phasized that his statements rarely’resolve the question of whether one had to paint the described 
effects or not. Evidently Leonardo was in favor of the affirmative, although less radically so 
than is usually claimed for him. There existed, however, a very consistent and methodical polemical 
discourse by Zenale in favor of the opposite viewpoint; one must paint, he said, the details of the 
background with all possible clarity, for the eye will take it upon itself to blur them to the neces- 
sary degree.” 

Exactly the same conflict is found in linear perspective, where it still constitutes a controversial 
subject for the historians. A decisive work of Panofsky™ raised the question of “curved space per- 
spective” in the Renaissance, opposed to the costruzione legittima and its derivative or related 
systems. If we look at a very large plane—for example, a checkerboard—posed vertically in 
front of us with its center on the level of our eye, the outermost parts should undergo a more 
important diminution than the center, for they are much further from the eye, and are seen 
under smaller angles; a perspective that wanted to take account of this effect must submit to 
“Riemannian” deformations. Panofsky was able to show clear proofs of the attention given to 
this phenomenon in the notebooks of Leonardo and in the notices of the Codex Huygens, and 
John White has furnished since then striking confirmations drawn chiefly from the work of Fouquet. 
Against these theses, Gioseffi raised the objection (anticipated by J. White, p. 125) that the panel 
itself is an object whose marginal parts must appear smaller to the eye than its middle sections. 
When the spectator stands in the exact spot assigned to him by classical perspective, the implied 
error will be compensated by the apparent contrary deformation which results during the per- 
ception of the different parts of the work itself, and the effect will be “normal”; whereas an 
image constructed in curved space perspective would appear doubly deformed, and consequently 
incorrect, even for the correctly placed spectator.” On the strength of this fact, Giosefhi tries to 
prove that no painter and no theorist of the Renaissance was able to conceive a curved space 
perspective. 

Actually, the real question is the same as in atmospheric perspective. Once subjective phenomena 
are known, should one copy them as such, or should one return to the “causes” and let the eye 
take care of reproducing the subjective result from these data? Planear perspective is theoretically 


48. For example, the anonymous author of the Perspectiva, giore di queste si leggera. I] che tutto averra per la multiplica- 


Ms Riccard. 2111 ; cf. Alberti, Opere, ed, Bonucci, Flore nee, 
1847, IV, pp. 1o1-102. 

49. Della pittura, 1, 10. 

50. Cf, the testimony of Lomazzo, who had seen the manu- 
script, in Idea, chap. 30 (Milan, 1590, p. 107): “Nel qual 
proposito mi sovviene del Zenale, il qual accennava diversi 
fatti, dicendo contra Vopinione d’alcuni pittori valenti del 
suo tempo [evidently Leonardo] che tanto le cose finte lontano 
vogliono essere finite, et proportionate, quanto quelle dinanzi, 
per questa ragione, che la distanza che si piglia di tutta opera 
essendo troppa per le cose pit piccole che vi son dentro, fa che 
s’ingrossa l’aere; e pero le pid piccole figure manco si scorgono 
che le pit grandi, e tanto pit andando avanti niuna cosa 
benché finitissima non si pud vedere se non gli si va appresso, 
secondo la sua ragione. )iceva ancora che in una distanza di 
dieci braccia, sopra un foglio di carta scritto d’un medesimo 
inchiostro, non si potrebbe vedere la lettera minuta che pur é 
negra in sua proportione, e se ben si scorgera alquanto non 
pero si potra leggere, per labbagliamento. Ma una pit grande 
che pure non é pid nera dellaltra, vederassi bene, et una mag- 


tione del negro, che per esempio viene a servire in tutti i 
colori.” 

51. Cited in n. 28. 

52. Perspectiva artificialis, pp. 6-14 et passim. See the re- 
view by M. H. Pirenne, ART BULLETIN, XLI, 1959, pp. 213- 
217, which agrees in essence with the physiological parts of 
Gioseffi’s thesis, An accessory remark, however, reveals the 
weakness: “The important fact that the spectator as a rule 
looks at the painting with both eyes and from the ‘wrong’ 
position does raise problems of great psychological interest. 
There seems to be an unconscious psychological compensation 
for the ‘incorrect? manner in which paintings are almost in- 
variably looked at” (p. 216). Since ordinarily one overlooks 
the perspective deformations of paintings, it does not seem 
possible, as Gioseffi would have it, that artists could make a 
conscious use of the very deformation which corresponds to 
the “correct” point of view; especially, since this point of 
view is often beyond the reach of the spectator, as in highly 
placed frescoes, etc. 
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“«ncorrect,” because it does not respect the proportionality between the distance of an object and 
its apparent height; this, both Piero della Francesca and Leonardo have incontestably noticed.” 
But Piero, after having verified the classical construction in a particularly shocking case, decided 
that there was no ground to worry: Si che io intendo de dimostrare cosi essere e doverse fare. 
Leonardo, on the contrary, made several propositions in order to neutralize the error: increase the 
distance up to three times the breadth of the image (an extreme remedy of which there are few 
examples), paint on curved surfaces, paint anamorphoses. But he seems especially to have specu- 
lated about founding a “truer,” curvilinear perspective. In other words, whether they knew it or 
not, Piero and the partisans of classical, planear perspective, wished, as on the other hand Zenale 
did, to produce a duplicate of the intersegatione, such as it is per se, and not a duplicate of percep- 
tion. Leonardo dreamed of endowing the image with an intrinsically true perspective—as true as 
perception—be it “false” for the viewer. Since the artist should “put himself in the place of 
Nature,” reasoning from causes, he should not be satisfied with stopping on the threshold of the 
cornea: “nature” continues to operate within the eye, within the mind, and the painter must 
follow. Zenale and Piero counted on a spectator “placed in proper conditions” by the distance 
which he adopts; Leonardo’s spectator is nowhere (because, as Gioseffi has well seen, there is no 
place from which his perspective would seem correct), but he is also everywhere, for the work 
takes the place of the eye. The question cannot be resolved, for each party necessarily tumbles into 
the adversary’s camp. The objective and scientific attitude, which refuses to reproduce the aberra- 
tions and weaknesses of vision, is obliged to count upon them for the perception of the work; the 
analytical attitude which incorporates them into the work must deny the existence of the spectator. 
The dilemma reveals the profound ambiguity of all perspective in art, not just in the arts of 
drawing. 


The integration of perspective thus stumbles on the problem of illusion; on the other hand it 
collides with the problem of “participation.” In this field the precise question upon which the two 
opposed factions confront each other is that of the connection between the fictional space and the 
space of the spectator. The more perfect their continuity is, the more the perspective becomes a 
factor of dramatic illusion rather than a factor of the formal composition. 

The Renaissance always proposed in principle a harmonization between the painted space of 
id. As far 
as the light direction was concerned, all theorists since Cennini and artists since the Brancacci 
Chapel have maintained the relationship. For the choice of distances, the fluctuations are consid- 
erable, and despite one or two examples relying upon the Brunelleschian method (the Trinity 


the frescoes and that of the interior which they decorated, but this principle was not ri 


of Masaccio in Santa Maria Novella),”* there is not very often in the fifteenth century an identity 
between the occhio of the construction and the eye of the spectator. Thus the tendency was against 
“participation.” Alberti gave painters the means of subordinating the choice of the perspective 
elements to the formal composition, and treated painting as a “false window” independent of the 
interior, rather than as a false door opening on the neighboring room. A perspective which wants 
to be “probable” must, however, continue the interior; just as, in drama, the rule of the three 
unities means that the time consumed in the action will approach the time taken to put on the 
play, and the stage will approach in space the place of action. The Albertian checkerboard and 


53- Piero della Francesca, part 11, theorem x11 (and fig. Panofsky, art.cit. 
XLIV in the cited edition) takes the example of a closely 54. Kern, “Das Dreifaltigkeitsfresko des Masaccio,” Jahrb. 
viewed colonnade parallel to the picture plane: “che le colonne’_d. preuss. Kunstsamml., XXV1, 1913, p. 36. It is not even certain 
pit remote da locchio venghino di pid grossezza che non sono _ that any artist between Masaccio and Leonardo was aware of 
le pit propinque, essendo poste sopra de equali base.” For the real significance of the distance point (for Leonardo, Ms 
Leonardo, see especially the fragments Richter go, 107, and A, fol. 42r, see Ivins, The Rationalization of Sight, Metro- 


109. The texts of Piero and Leonardo have been paralleled by _politan Museum of Art Papers, 8, 1938). 
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its system of relationships between objects would be improper for a more theatrical painting. 
Vignola and especially Padre Pozzo got rid, in effect, of all superfluous apparatus in their 
methods; the difference disappeared between the ground plane, the receptacle space and the fore- 
shortened volumes. Each visible object is directly put in perspective with the aid of lines which 
unite it to the distance point and to the main vanishing point. Technically, this is a “compositional 
perspective,” within which everything, object and space, relates immediately to the eye 
word, the solution to the confused aspirations of Gauricus. 

The goal was not reached through a straight evolution. Opinions collided for two centuries. 
When Alberti advises the horizontal view (Gauricus’ optike) in order to locate the spectator 
ideally on the same level as the istoria (even when the painting is placed up high), and when 
Gauricus advises against it in the name of clarity, the stake is evidently “verisimilitude.” The 
point was the same in the discussion of di sotto in su, which was attacked as lacking beauty, and 
praised as fostering “dramatic” illusion, and again in Martino Bassi’s inquiry in 1562 about the 
viewpoint to choose for a highly placed bas-relief—a question already discussed before (Serlio, 
etc.) and to be discussed later (Lomazzo). The camp of theatrical and pan-illusionistic “partici- 
pation” was not to triumph until the seventeenth century. 

Leonardo’s invention of the anamorphosis marks a significant stage in the long history of these 
fluctuations. It came about through a technical problem, that raised by the too short distances 
of the first exact constructions. The views were false for the person who moved too far from the 
panel, but the docile connoisseur risked squinting.” Alberti’s reform, permitting larger distances, 
attenuated the flaws of planear perspective. Leonardo thought, among other remedies, of an in- 
genious and amusing solution, recalling both Brunelleschi’s first panel and Alberti’s camera 
oscura. He would force the spectator to look at the work by a hole drilled through a partition 
at the precise “viewing point” of the construction. Thus he would create the three ideal conditions 
of planear perspective: monocular vision, an immobile eye, and an assigned viewing point; con- 
sequently, the image painted according to classical procedure would seem to conform to “natural” 
or curved space perspective. The idea, once conceived, lent itself to a curious development. It 
could actually be applied to any intersection of the pyramid, even when oblique to its main axis 


in a 


and very near to the eye; the resulting images, unrecognizable from the perpendicular view, 
would be correctly reconstructed as soon as looked at from the “point of the pyramid.” Thus, the 
anamorphosis was born.”° 

This is the most radical form of nonparticipation perspective. The distance receives an almost 
magic power. The “false window” becomes a keyhole, the space of the image is more than ever alien 
to that of the spectator. This is at the antipodes of the painted mise en scéne and of the dialogue 
with the public, such as had been instituted in the Farnesina and in the Villa Barbaro, and was 
to be continued by Padre Pozzo. The anamorphosis denies the spectator, since in itself it is a 
senseless scrawl, but on the other hand it requires him to create a space of his own, by projecting 
on a perpendicular plane the image he receives from an oblique plane. We have again, this time 
in terms of “participation,” the fundamental paradox of perspective. 

There is a regrettable difference of level between this intellectual achievement and the poor 
“humanist perspective” of Gauricus, but the simultaneous apparition of the two formulas is signifi- 
cant. The anamorphosis sums up and, if rather playfully, solves all the technical problems of 


ss. It seems in fact that one expected the good spectator to dipintori, benché chi guarda ogni volta non sia discreto.” 
station himself at the distance indicated by the construction. 56. For anamorphosis in general, and for Leonardo’s inven- 


The anonymous biographer of Brunelleschi, after having ex- 
his opinion, the second veduta contained no 


apparatus constraining the spectator to put himself in the 


plained why, in 


“right” position, continues: “Lasciollo nella discrezione di chi 
guarda, come interviene a tutte Paltre dipinture negli altri 


tion of it, see J. BaltruSaitis, Anamorphoses ou perspectives 
curieuses, Paris, 1955, and C. Pedretti, Studi vinciani, Geneva, 
1957, pp. 68ff. I was unable to find F. Basoli, “L. da V. e 
Vinvenzione delle anamorfosi,” in Atti soc. dei nat. e matem. 
di Modena, LXIX, 1938. 
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linear perspective. Gauricus’ outline of a “compositional perspective” lacked technical foundations 
and hesitated between the incompatible demands of clarity and of participation, but it was reso- 
lutely oriented in favor of narrative or dramatic éstoria. A set of concepts very useful for the 
classification of the different tendencies of Renaissance naturalism could be drawn from the 
opposition of these to conceptions of perspective. 
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NOTES 


SOME ENGRAVINGS EXECUTED BY 
THE MASTER E.S. FOR THE 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 

AT EINSIEDELN 


EDITH WARREN HOFFMAN 


The Einsiedeln Madonna (Fig. 1), engraved by 
the upper Rhenish artist known only as Master E.S., 
has always been praised as one of the finest examples of 
his mature style and technical achievement. Although 
a number of historians have discussed this engraving,” 
the treatment has been of a general nature in catalogues 
of engravings or studies of the artist’s entire oeuvre; 
therefore, a more detailed study is long overdue. 

The title of Eimsiedeln Madonna is derived from the 
inscription on the print: “This is the angel dedication 
of Our Lady of Einsiedeln.”* The small town of Ein- 
siedeln is located near Lake Constance in modern 
Switzerland; it is the site of a monastery whose great 
abbey church was one of the most renowned pilgrimage 
retreats throughout the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
It is said that it rivaled Santiago de Compostela and has 
had as many as two hundred thousand pilgrims even in 
the twentieth century.* The designation “angel dedica- 
tion” refers to the miraculous dedication of its unique 
chapel of the Virgin to which the religious devotion of 
the pilgrims is directed. It was the original chapel built 
on the site in the ninth century by St. Meinrad, the 
famous hermit and founder of the monastery. In keep- 
ing with the preference of his mother abbey at Reiche- 
nau, he especially adored the Virgin Mary; and Hilde- 
gard, the Abbess of Zurich, is supposed to have been 
so impressed by his piety that she presented to him a 
wooden statue of the Madonna and Child for the altar 
of his humble sanctuary. In this chapel, Meinrad was 


1. It is the so-called Large Einsiedeln Madonna, See W. H. 
Willshire, Catalogue of Early Prints in the British Museum, 
Il, German and Flemish Schools, London, 1883, pp. 179-180, 
H.46, and Max Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des 
deutschen, niederlindischen und franzésischen Kupferstiches 
im XV. Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1910, 11, pp. 146-151, No. 81. 
The print is 21 by 12.3 cm.; twelve other impressions are in 
Bamberg, Basel, Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Hannover, Mu- 
nich, Paris (Bib. Nat.), Paris (Rothschild Coll.), Vienna (AI- 
bertina), Vienna (Hofbib.) and Wolfegg Collection. 

2. The major ones are: G. K. Nagler, “Nachtrag tiber der 
alten Meister E.S. von 1466,” Archiv fiir die zeichnenden 
Kiinste, 1, 1855, pp. 189-193; E. Harzen, “Quelques mots sur 
le Maitre de 1466,” Revue universelle des arts, 1X, 1859, pp. 
193-206; J. D. Passavant, Le Peintre-graveur, contenant Vhis- 
toire de la gravure sur bois, sur métal et au burin, Leipzig, 
1860, 1; Alfred von Wurzbach, “Das dsterreichische Wappen 
in dem Stichen des Meister E.S. von Jahre 1466,” Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorische Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, 
XVII, 1896, pp. 1-12; Max Geisberg, “Des Wappen des 
Meister E.S.,” Jahrbuch der kéniglich preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XX11, 1901, pp. 56-60; Max Geisberg, Die Anfang 
des deutschen Kupferstiches und der Meister E.S. (Meister der 
Graphik, IT), Leipzig, 1909; Max Lehrs, op.cit.; Max Geis- 
} 


vere, “The Master E.S.,” Print Collectors? Quarterly, 1X, 


finally cruelly murdered by two thieves who believed 
him to be rich. Later, when the church was built, it 
was erected around Meinrad’s chapel, which thus re- 
mained as an unusual free-standing structure in the 
nave. The new church was dedicated with the cus- 
tomary ceremony, but no attention was given to the 
chapel which had actually not been formally dedicated. 
A few years later in 948 when the devout Conrad of 
Constance was praying in the chapel he saw Christ 
and angels performing the dedication rites. After this, 
he made several attempts at the normal episcopal dedi- 
cation of the chapel, but each time, angels appeared, 
chanted “Cessa frater . . .” and performed the cere- 
mony themselves. Recognizing the miraculous character 
of these events, Conrad procured from Pope Leo VIII 
a confirmation of the dedication and a papal bull of 
November 11, 966, which allowed the celebration of 
the anniversary of the miracle and granted remission of 
sins to pilgrims who visited the shrine.® 

As the inscription on the Eimsiedeln Madonna im- 
plies, it is precisely the moment of the angel dedication 
which is shown. The Master E.S. has depicted the 
sacred chapel with the statue of the Madonna on the 
altar, and above, God the Son who sprinkles holy 
water from a pail, God the Father who blesses the 
chapel and a host of angels who attend this heavenly 
dedication ceremony. The artist chose to represent this 
particular scene because it is, to be sure, the most im- 
portant event connected with Einsiedeln, but also be- 
cause his prints were designed to be sold to pilgrims who 
traveled vast distances solely in order to visit the chapel 
and thereby, on the basis of this miracle, secure remis- 
sion of sins. In keeping with this purpose, pilgrims® are 
included worshiping inside the chapel. These prints 
thus functioned as devotional images, and in this con- 
text, it is not surprising to find that the Master also 


1922, pp. 203-235; Max Geisberg, Der Meister E.S. (Meister 
der Graphik, X), Leipzig, 1924; and Max Geisberg, ed., Die 
Kupferstiche der Meister E.S., Berlin, 1924. 

3. “Dis ist die engelwichi zu unser lieben frouwen zu den 
Einsidlen ave gr(a)cia plenna.” 

4. The Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 1913, V, p. 367. 

5. These events are related in the life of St. Meinrad for 
which there are two sources; the ninth century Vita sive passio 
venerabilis heremitae Meginrati, by an unknown author; 
(numerous copies exist; the earliest, ninth to tenth century is 
in the Monastery Library at Saint Gall, Ms 577; tenth cen- 
tury copies are in Zurich, Ms 81 and Brussels, MS 7666-7; a 
twelfth century copy is at Einsiedeln, Monastery Library, Ms 
249), and the Chronicle of Einsiedeln, dated 1378 (unique 
copy in the city archives at Einsiedeln). For the Latin text of 
the latter, see Odilo Ringholz, Geschichte des fiirstlichen 
Benediktinerstiftes U.L.F. von Einsiedeln, Einsiedeln, 1904, 
pp. 653-655. For the papal bull see especially P. Gall Morel, 
Die Legenda von Sankt Meinrad, Einsiedeln, 1861, pp. 67-68. 

6. These are identified by their clothing. Throughout the 
Middle Ages and until the eighteenth century, a pilgrim car- 
ried a staff and wore a special costume, a long dark cloak and 
a broad brim hat often decorated with shells, see Odilo Ring- 
holz, Wallfahrtsgeschichte unserer lieben Frau von Einsiedeln, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1896, p. 83. 
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executed two smaller versions of the same subject. The 
three engravings are popularly known as the Large 
(Fig. 1), Small (Fig. 2) and Smallest (Fig. 3)' Ein- 
stedeln Madonnas, the different sizes obviously designed 
to afford prospective purchasers a choice of prices. Pos- 
sibly only the rich and important visitors could afford 
the Large prints; it is well known that the Wallfahrt 
was an excuse to invite many foreign bishops and prel- 
ates.° Moreover, as the high quality of these engrav- 
ings suggests, they were not images to be sold any 
time, but were made for an exceptional occasion. This 
is attested by the presence of the date 1466 on all three 
versions. In that year the famous fifth centenary cele- 
bration of the miraculous dedication was held at Ein- 
siedeln and many thousands of pilgrims were attracted 
from all parts of Europe. It was for them that the 
Einsiedeln Madonnas were made. 


I 


This distinct and precise relationship of the prints 
to the pilgrimage shrine at Einsiedeln poses the ques- 
tion of whether the Master E.S. put them on the mar- 
ket of his own accord or whether they were commis- 
sioned by the Monastery. Most authors tend to believe 
the master himself was solely responsible,® but an in- 
quiry into the situation at Einsiedeln at the time and 
a more thorough examination of the prints proves this 
theory to be incorrect. The most important evidence 
is a civil act of 1451°° which gave Einsiedeln Monastery 
exclusive control over the sale of all devotional items. 
It is further documented that the Monastery sold many 
devotional pictures and objects specifically in 1466 and 
in connection with the celebration of the miraculous 
dedication anniversary. A manuscript in the archives 
at Constance” records that one hundred thirty thou- 
sand “‘Zaichen” (Zeichen) were sold during the four- 
teen day celebration which began on September 14. 
These “Zaichen” evidently consisted of engravings, 
drawings, medals, coins, reliefs and even blockbooks,** 
and since the Master E.S. prints were made for the 


7. For the Small and Smallest Einsiedeln Madonnas, see 
Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des Kupferstiches, pp. 
133-135, No. 72, and pp. 128-129, No. 68 respectively. The 
Small Madonna is 13.3 by 8.9 cm.; six impressions, two in 
Berlin, one in Frankfort, Munich (Hofbib.), Paris (Roths- 
child Coll.), and Vienna (Albertina). The Smallest Madonna 
is 10.2 by 6.8 cm.; three impressions, original print in Berlin, 
prints retouched by Israhel van Mechenem, London and 
Vienna (Albertina). 

8. In 1659 all abbots in Swiss Benedictine congregations 
were present; see Ringholz, Wallfahrtsgeschichte, p. 51. 

g. Lehrs, of.c#t., pp. 149-150, speculates that the Einsiedeln 
prints were probably not commissioned by the Monastery, and 
Geisberg in Print Collectors’ Quarterly, p. 210, says it seems 
most credible that they were “produced and put on the market 
by the engraver on his own account. .. .” W. R. Valentiner, 
“The Name of the Master E.S.,” Art Quarterly, x1, 1948, p. 
226, says they were ordered by the Monastery but that the 
Master himself was probably never at Einsiedeln. 

10. Ringholz, of.cit., p. 277. 

11. Ph. Ruppert, ed., Die Chroniken der Stadt Konstanz, 
Constance, 1891, p. 260. 
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same occasion they most logically formed a part of this 
exceptionally prolific production of devotional items. 
While Einsiedeln as a pilgrimage church consistently 
and normally offered a few devotional objects for sale 
to pilgrims, the effort of 1466 was unusual not only 
because it was for a special anniversary, but also because 
it was designed to alleviate the financial embarrassment 
in which the monastery found itself at the time. The 
treasury at Einsiedeln had been depleted in 1464 and 
even some church property sold illegally by the Abbot 
Gerold of Hohensax in order to finance a journey to 
Rome." His purpose ostensibly had been to procure 
from Pope Pius II a bull ratifying the tenth century 
document confirming the miracle of the angel dedica- 
tion, but he probably insisted upon going personally in 
order to further his own ambitions. Hardly had the 
Abbot’s return been celebrated when, in April of 1465, 
the church was ravaged by a severe fire, which left only 
its walls and the sacred chapel intact.’* Historians have 
remarked how the visitors in 1466 gave generously 
because of the piteous condition of the church and how, 
in order to encourage pilgrims, eight Swiss cantons is- 
sued “Geleitsbriefe,” letters to guarantee safe conduct 
to those traveling through their territories.*® 

Thus, since Einsiedeln had a monopoly over the sale 
of images and since in 1466 they were regarded as a 
source of much needed income, it is certain that the 
Master E.S. could not have sold his prints on his own 
account but must have been asked by someone from 
Einsiedeln to execute the plates. He was very probably 
invited into the Monastery workshop which already 
had a reputation for admitting lay artists.** 

That the prints were commissioned by the Monas- 
tery, probably with certain stipulations, is upheld by the 
compositions themselves, both in their general concep- 
tion and in details. For instance, a fact which I have 
already indicated but which has not been sufficiently 
stressed is that the Einmstedeln Madonnas, especially the 
Large version, are not merely representations of the 
Madonna and Child as such, but show the actual event 
of the miraculous dedication of the chapel as it occurred 


12. For a discussion of these “Zaichen,” see Odilo Ringholz, 
Die Kulturarbeit des Stiftes Einsiedeln, New York, 1913, p. 
15 and Ringholz, Wall fahrtsgeschichte, p. 278. 

13. See especially Wolfgang Oppenheimer, Die Baufinan- 
zierung des Klosters Einsiedeln in Rahmen seiner Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, Einsiedeln, 1949, pp. 22-23; also Claude Jacquet, 
Histoire de Dorigine, du progrés et de Détat présent de la S. 
Chapelle de N.D. des Hermites, Einsiedeln, 1686, p. 156; 
Chronique d’Einsidlen ... dediée a Madame Louise le Fran ey 
Einsiedeln, 1787, Part 3, p. 190; and Ringholz, Geschichte 
PP. 429-430. 

14. Theodor V. Mohr, Die Regesten der Archive in der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 1, Die Regesten der Bene- 
dictiner Abteit Einsiedeln, Chur, 1848, p. 72, No. 929 and 
Jacquet, of.cit., p. 156. 

15. Mohr, of.cit., p. 72, No. 935. 

16. See Ringholz, Die Kulturarbeit, p. 14. Moreover, it 
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was not uncommon for laymen to be employed in monastery 
workshops even at the height of the Middle Ages, see G. G. 
Coulton, Medieval Faith and Symbolism (Art and the Refor- 
mation, 1), 3d ed., New York, 1958, pp. 73-94. 
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in 948. That the Master E.S. represented a scene from 
the past and that he showed the chapel as a free-stand- 
ing structure, as it was in 1466 and still is,*” reveal that 
he had a sense of history and a desire for realism. Both 
of these attitudes are to be expected from an artist of 
the mid-fifteenth century, but they may possibly have 
been partially due to advice from an ecclesiastical patron 
from the Monastery, who would have wished the his- 
torical event exactly portrayed, 

Some details further support the supposition of direc- 
tion from the Monastery. For example, all three prints 
display prominently the papal arms, the tiara, and 
crossed keys. These were generally not used unless a 
representation had some special relation or reference 
to the Papacy. The keys themselves are symbols of the 
power of the Church and the Church Fathers mention 
them particularly as referring to the power of the 
Church to grant remission of sins.** In this instance 
then, these arms must refer to the papal bulls which 
confirmed the angel dedication and which, since they 
granted remission of sins to the visiting pilgrims, should 
logically be represented somehow on the devotional 
items. Their presence may well have been requested by 
Abbot Gerold himself in commemoration of the bull 
of 1464 which gave full indulgence to pilgrims,’® and 
as partial justification of his costly trip to Rome in order 
to procure it. 

Furthermore, the saint in all three prints is gen- 
erally assumed to be St. Meinrad,*° but this identification 
does not seem to be correct and the change which I 
wish to propose connects the prints more closely to the 
ecclesiastics themselves. The identification of the saint 


17. For the chapel as it was in 1466 according to the Book 
of the Founding of the Monastery of 1588, see Ringholz, 
Geschichte, p. 433. For a reproduction of an engraving of the 
interior of the Church with the chapel in 1601 by Martinus 
Martini, see Linus Birchler, Einsiedeln, Haéfe und March (Die 
Kunstdenkmdler des Kantons Schwyz, 1), Basel, 1927, fig. 5. 
For the present day chapel, see ibid., fig. 1. 

The Master E.S. representations of the chapel agree in 
only a general way with these other approximately contempo- 
rary renderings and even with one another; for example, the 
chapel in the Large Madonna is circular, in the Small version, 
rectangular, and in the Smallest, hexagonal; not to mention 
the differences in details. That the prints vary among them- 
selves is due to the artistic license taken by the Master. That 
they do not agree with slightly later depictions does not mean 
they are not based on a knowledge of the actual chapel, but is 
rather evidence in support of the argument that any artist does 
not begin with a “visual impression” but with an “idea or 
concept”; that is, a certain pattern or schema characteristic of 
his individual style and of the style of the period in which he 
lives. What he knows of the actual object is then adapted to 
fit his schema. The schema used by the Master E.S. differs from 
that of other artists of his time and is unrealistic by modern 
standards. This idea is fully elaborated by E. H. Gombrich 
in his Art and Illusion, a Study in the Psychology of Pictorial 
Representation (Bollingen Series XXXV, 5), New York, 1960, 
pp. 66-74 and passim. 

18. The Catholic Encyclopedia, vil, p. 632. 

19. Mohr, of.cit., p. 71, No. 916. 

20. Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des Kupfer- 
stiches, pp. 146-147 and Geisberg, Der Meister E.S., p. 51. 

21. Ringholz, Geschichte, p. 443 n. 1, suggested he may be 
Eberhard, the Abbot of Einsiedeln. This identifica- 
tion is accepted by Carl J. Benzinger, Geschichte des Buch- 
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as Meinrad was questioned earlier by Ringholz™ be- 
cause the figure is shown holding an abbot’s staff while 
Meinrad was never an abbot. Moreover, a representa- 
tion of this saint in a blockbook of the life of Meinrad, 
probably printed in 1466,” is altogether different from 
that of the saint in the engravings. He holds the chalice 
with which he gave wine to the pilgrims who visited his 
hermitage, the club with which he was beaten to death 
by the thieves, and he is accompanied by the two ravens 
which followed and exposed his murderers. Also, a 
1490 edition of the life of Meinrad, printed by Hans 
Mayr in Nuremberg,”* which has a title page probably 
inspired by the Large Einsiedeln Madonna print, shows 
Meinrad again with a club and chalice. Here, there 
is a second saint, who, like the figure in the engravings, 
is dressed in scapular and cowl, carries an abbot’s staff 
and has a halo. According to the inscription below, this 
latter is St. Benedict; and, compared with otlicr repre- 
sentations of this saint,** his attributes are the usual ones. 
It appears then that the saint in all three Madonna 
prints is most likely meant to be St. Benedict. Since 
Einsiedeln belongs to the Benedictine order, this new 
identification connects the engravings particularly to 
the clergy there. 

On the architecture of the two largest Madonnas 
are small geometric marks of runic character which 
may be simply good luck charms. But since they do not 
agree with any runic letters or known good luck 
charms,” they are more usually interpreted as “stone 
marks”’; that is, the signs used by stonemasons to identify 
their work on a building.** If this is correct, these too 
may be specifically related to the monastery church at 


gewerbes im fiirstlichen Benediktinerstifte U.L.F. von Ein- 
siedeln, Einsiedeln, 1912, p. 107. 

22. There are preserved two copies of the blockbook which 
seem to belong to different printings: Einsiedeln Monastery 
Archives A. DB. 5, and Munich, Xyl. 47. For reproductions of 
the forty-eight woodcuts in the Einsiedeln copy see Benzinger, 
op.cit., pp. 45-46, figs. 23-70. It is dated about 1466 by W. L. 
Schreiber, Manuel de Pamateur de la gravure sur bois et sur 
métal au XV® siécle, Berlin, 1894, IV, p. 386. This dating 
seems correct judging by the presence of strong parallel strokes 
to shade the garments, a technique abandoned in the 1470 
decade. 

23. There are three editions: Munich (Hofbib.), Munich 
(Staatsbib.) and Dresden. A facsimile in lithograph dated 
1865 is in the Monastery Archives at Einsiedeln, A.D.B. 8a. 

24. Compare the representation of Saint Benedict (eleventh 
to twelfth century) at the cloister church at Nonnberg, near 
Salzberg (reproduced in the Jahrbuch der K. K. xentral 
Kommission fiir Erforschung und Erhaltung der Kunst und 
historischen Denkmale, 111, 1909, pl. v1), and the Saint Bene- 
dict from the wood carved high altar (fourteenth century) in 
the Church of Saint John at Cismar (reproduced by Adelberg 
Matthaei, Werke der Holzplastik in Schleswig-Holstein bis 
zum Jahre 1530, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 51ff., pl. vir). 

25. See especially Sigmund Feist, “Zur Deutung der 
deutschen Runenspangen,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 
XLVII, 1916, pp. 1-10; also Wilhelm Grimm, Uber deutsche 
Runen, Gottingen, 1821. 

26. Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des Kupfer- 
stiches, p. 134. He found that one of these marks was used at 
the cloister of Maulbronn and at Ulm Cathedral. See also Coul- 
ton’s chapter “The Mason’s Mark” in his Medieval Faith and 
Symbolism, pp. 143-164. 
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Einsiedeln. They are found in abundance on both re- 
ligious and secular buildings of the period,** but I know 
of only one other example where a “‘stone mark” is 
used in a print;** and this is by the same artist and al- 
most certainly also connected with Einsiedeln. These 
marks then may possibly have been those on the build- 
ings at Einsiedeln itself, and for some unusual reason 
they were included in the engravings. Indeed, before 
the great 1466 celebration could commence, some re- 
pair work, under the direction of the architect Jost 


Stadler and with borrowed money,” had to be under- 
taken on the chapel as well as on the church. It is thus 
not impossible that the Master E.S. was asked in this 
way to pay tribute to the masons who had made such 
an essential contribution to the event. That none of the 
marks have been found at Einsiedeln is not evidence 
against this speculation since the present edifice is 
largely seventeenth century and later. 

Even so small a detail as the plaque*’ on the right 
wall of the Large Einsiedeln Madonna may have been 
controlled by the Monastery authorities. It is the kind 


27. See Franz Rziha, Studien iiber Steinmetz-Zeichen, 
Vienna, 1883. 

28. The Master’s print of Peter and Paul Holding the Su- 
darium also has a “stone mark,” see infra, p. 236. Four other 
engravings by the Master have rune-like symbols; two repre- 
sentations of St. Matthias, a St. Bartholomew and a St. Mat- 
thew (Lehrs, of.cit., p. 193, No. 1363; pp. 173-174, No. 109; 
p. 172, No. 107; p. 173, No. 108, respectively). However, in 
all instances, the marks are on the blade of a sword or cleaver 
held by each saint as a symbol of his martyrdom. (For SS. 
Matthias, Bartholomew and Matthew, respectively, see Paul 
Guérin, ed., Les petits Bollandistes, vies des saints... d’aprés 
le Pére Girey, Paris, 1878, 111, pp. 2-4; X, pp. 168-172; and 
XI, pp. 287-290.) Since these marks are on swords, they can 
hardly be those of stonemasons. Also, the execution swords of 
local tribunals had special markings very similar to those 
shown by the Master E.S. Thus the artist possibly conceived 
these saints as having been condemned and executed by the 
local tribunals which were often corrupt. For these tribunals 
and examples of the marks on the swords, see Auguste Dem- 
min, Guide des amateurs d’armes et armures anciennes, Paris, 
1879, pp. 602-606, and Wendelin Boeheim, 4/bum aus der 
Waffensammlung des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, Vienna, 1894, 
p. 20, pl. xxxviil, No. 1. These marks then are in no way 
related to those in the Madonna prints. Israhel van Mechenem 
copied these symbols on swords, but seems to have misunder- 
stood their real meaning, see Lehrs, of.cit., Nos. 120, 232, 285, 
290, 297, 322, 435 and 449. 

29. See Birchler, Einsiedeln, Héfe und March, pp. 17-20 
and Jacquet, Histoire de lorigine, p. 158. 

30. Geisberg in Jahrbuch der koniglich preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen, pp. 58-60, advanced the theory that this is not 
a plaque but a grater which is the coat of arms of the Reibeisen 
family from the Lake Constance region. Lehrs, of.cit., ac- 
cepted this identification, but neither attempted to explain 
why the print should apparently have been commissioned both 
by a private person and a monastery. Aside from this objection, 
no really critical comparison has been made between the 
object in the Large Einsiedeln Madonna and the two other 
coats of arms of the Reibeisen family engraved by the Master 
E.S. One is on the Blessed Virgin in a Chamber engraving (re- 
produced by Geisberg, Print Collectors’ Quarterly, p. 205) 
It has two coats of arms on its architectural frame; the one 
to the left is that of the Reibeisen family, the one to the right 
is unidentified. But also, there is an altar in the Virgin’s cham- 
ber and over it hangs an object similar to that in the Large 
Einsiedeln Madonna, This is certainly meant to be a plaque 


BULLETIN 


commonly hung in churches and inscribed with an 
appropriate special prayer. The Master engraved a 
similar plaque on the chapel wall in his print of 1467 
of the Blessed Virgin in a Chamber. Such plaques were 
also frequently included in early Flemish paintings,*’ 
where they were probably meant simply as realistic 
details and where, as in these engravings, the prayer 
is not readable. The Master E.S. was equally interested 
in rendering reality, but he may have also been asked 
to include the plaque in the Einsiedeln print in such a 
prominent position as a reference to the actual plaque 
which is supposed to have hung inside the chapel.** 
This tablet had written on it, “Hic est indulgentia 
plena,” referring to the 1464 bull, and probably also a 
prayer to the Virgin or even in honor of the miraculous 
angel dedication.** 

For all these reasons then, it is certain that the 
three Eimstedeln Madonnas were produced by the artist 
while in the employ of the Monastery and that some 
requirements must have been imposed by religious ad- 


vise rs. 


with a prayer on it because of its position above the altar and 
because the arms of one family would hardly be included 
twice while those of the other appear only once. The other 
representation of the Reibeisen arms is a circular engraving of 
the family escutcheon and crest (reproduced by ibid., p. 209). 
Although the grater in both of these coats of arms is similar in 
shape to the object in the Large Einsiedeln Madonna and to 
the plaque in the Blessed Virgin in a Chamber, there are some 
important differences. The graters have no borders marked 
around their edges and they have horizontal lines to indicate 
the roughness of the surface. Both the plaque of the Blessed 
Virgin and the object in the Einsiedeln Madonna have border: 
marked off on all four sides. The plaque is very small and 
has only a few rough shading lines on it, but the Einsiedel: 
representation has vertical and not horizontal lines on it 
surface. This is significant because throughout his work the 
Master E.S. consistently uses vertical lines to suggest writing 
and always shows a border around the written page; for ex- 
ample, compare the books held by St. Barbara (Geisberg, Der 
Meister E.S., pl. 43) and by St. John in Christ on the Cros 
(ibid., pl. 15). Therefore, the object in the Large Einsiedeln 
Madonna is undoubtedly a plaque and not a coat of arms. 

31. Plaques are in the following pictures: Van Eyck, Ma 
of the Dead, miniature from the Turin Hours (Max J. Fried- 
lander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 1925, 1, pl. 
XLV); Van Eyck, Madonna in the Church, Berlin, Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum (idid., pl. xxx1i1); Master of Flemalle 
Annunciation, Madrid, Prado Museum (i4id., 11, pl. xLv) 
copies after the Master of Flemalle, Mass of Saint Greg 
Brussels, Musée d’art ancien, and New York, E. Schwarz Col- 
lection (#bid., 11, pl. Lx11 and Erwin Panofsky, Early Nether- 
landish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, pl. 10s, fig. 227, 
respectively) ; Petrus Christus, Portrait of a Young Ma 
London, National Gallery (Friedlander, of.cit., 1, pl. ; 
and later Jan Gossart, Madonna and Child after Van Eyck 
(Panofsky, of.cit., pl. 326, fig. 487). The motif is especially 


t 
favored by the earliest masters who sought to portray realisti 
interiors. 

32. Chronique d’Einsidlen, pt. 2, p. 7. 

33. It is entirely possible that special angel dedication 
prayers existed by 1466. The earliest mention of the angel 
dedication celebration is in a Processional of the Abbot John I, 
dated between 1298 and 1314. In a manuscript in the Monas- 
tery Archives at Einsiedeln, dated 1615, a full office of the 
angel dedication already appears; see Ringholz, Wallfahrts- 
geschichte, pp. 356-358. 
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II 


Despite the recognized excellent quality of these 
images, their originality has sometimes been challenged. 
The fact just established that the original and specifi- 
cally Einsiedeln iconography of the engravings was at 
least partly stipulated from the Monastery rules out the 
existence of any standard prototype such as those in 
use for the most frequently represented scenes of the 
life of Christ, for example, the Annunciation or Na- 
tivity. Individual motifs in the compositions do, of 
course, derive from set iconographies. The seated Ma- 
donna with the Christ Child on her lap and a triple 
arch behind her was popularized by Jan van Eyck,** 
who without doubt was one of the important influences 
in the formation of the style of the Master E.S.*° The 
angels too remind one of those in the Ghent Altarpiece. 
The chapel interiors are also based on a Franco-Flem- 
ish type, the interior constructed with a diaphragm 
arch, invented by the Boucicaut Master.** But the way 
the Master E.S. used and integrated these almost overly 
familiar motifs makes for a unique iconography and 
composition appropriate to the needs of Einsiedeln 
Monastery. The originality of the images is further 
upheld by their high technical quality and by the man- 
ner in which the subject is adapted te the three differ- 
ent sizes. For each of the small engravings, the artist 
has changed the architecture and limited himself to 
the main persons, thereby literally creating a new com- 
position rather than simply reproducing the original 
conception in smaller formats. It has also been demon- 
strated that in general the similarity of much of the 
Master’s work to contemporary German sculpture is 
not an indication that he copied sculpture, but rather 
that his compositions and style were influential even in 
another medium.* 

Given the general originality of the Master’s expres- 
sion, two works of art, formerly considered as possible 
sources for the Eimsiedeln Madonnas, may now be re- 
examined and given a definitive interpretation. The 
suggestion that a fresco in the chapel of Saint Margaret 
in the Cathedral at Constance,** which has a composi- 
tion similar to the Large Madonna, was copied by the 
Master E.S., seems quite untenable. The poor quality 


34. See especially his Madonna of Canon George van der 
Paele, Bruges, Musée Communal, but also the Madonna, Mel- 


bourne, National Gallery, Madonna of Chancellor Rolin, 
Paris, Louvre, and the central panel of the Triptych, Dresden, 
Gemiildegalerie. All are reproduced by Panofsky, of.cit., figs. 
$8, 243, 244 and 241 respectively. 
35. Most historians admit some Flemish influence on the 
Master E.S.; for example, Cust, The Master E.S. and the 


irs Me rlé nat, Oxford, 1890, p- 6; Geisberg, Print Collectors’ 


Quarterly, p. 226; Edith Hessig, Die Kunst des Meisters E.S. 
und die Plastik der Spatgottk (Deutscher Verein fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, IX), Berlin, 1935, p. 33 Ludwig Kaemmer, “Der 
Kupferstecher E.S. und die Heimat seiner Kunst,” Jahrbuch 
der koniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1896, p. 


147 and Valentiner, 4rt Quarterly, p. 235, etc. 

6. See Panofsky, op.cit., pp. 58-59. 

37. Hessig, of.cit., pp. 3 and 79 and passim. 

38. Geisberg, Print Collector’ Quarterly, pp. 210-212. 


39. For a reproduction and description, see Baden, Minis- 
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of the fresco, as seen in the clumsily drawn hands, and 
faces which are all alike, compared with the excellence 
of the Master E.S.’s rendering of details, is evidence 
against it being a source for the engraver. The fresco,” 
which shows the Madonna and Child in glory standing 
on a balcony, has a gothic minuscule inscription just 
below the parapet, but the date in it has been rubbed 
away. A second date, 1445, is at the lower right. But 
this date is unreliable because the former appears to 
have been the original, and because the style suggests 
an origin certainly some years after 1450. The coat of 
arms, which is that of a Marquis of Baden, seems to 
belong to the fresco of the Crucifixion of Christ painted 
directly beneath that of the Madonna; but both frescoes 
appear to be by the same hand and executed at the 
same time. The donor thus has been identified as Wil- 
liam I of Baden for whom, unfortunately, no exact 
dates are known; but his costume is certainly a type 
worn after 1450.*° There is, then, not even definite 
evidence the fresco was painted before 1466. Moreover, 
beginning in 1460 with George, Bishop of Metz, sev- 
eral members of the house of Baden are recorded to 
have visited Einsiedeln** and so could have been famil- 
iar with the E.S. prints. Thus, there seems every reason 
to believe the fresco is later than the print and uses some 
details from it, rather than being the model for it. 
Geisberg at one time*? suggested that a reliquary, 
today in the collection of the Monastery at Einsiedeln, 
might have inspired these prints. It is a rectangular 
gothic structure, traditionally said to have been pre- 
sented to the cloister in 1466 by Master Nithart of 
Constance.** Iconographically, the reliquary is not con- 
nected with the engravings for it has the twelve apostles 
on the two long and one short sides, and the Annuncia- 
tion on the other short side. The pointed arch in the 
center of each long side is reminiscent of the architec- 
ture in the Small Einsiedeln Madonna, but there is no 
real compositional or stylistic affinity. The fact that the 
Master E.S. himself was probably a goldsmith and was 
certainly capable of conceiving excellent and intricate 
designs for such objects,** makes it seem unlikely he 
should have used the work of another goldsmith as in- 
spiration for an engraving. Thus, if the reliquary and 


terium des Kultus und Unterrichts, Die Kunstdenkmdler des 
Grossherzogthums Baden, Freiburg, 1887, 1, p. 175. 

40. J. H. Hefner-Alteneck, Trachten des christlichen Mit- 
telalters nach gleichzeitigen Kunstdenkmalern, Mannheim, 
1844, Il, p. 14. 

41. Ringholz, of.cit., pp. 95-96. 

42. Geisberg, loc.cit., p. 210, also Birchler, Einsiedeln, Héfe 
und March, p. 18 and Ringholz, Geschichte, p. 445. 

43. Ringholz, op.cit., p. 445 and Geisberg, /oc.cit., p. 210. 

44. Geisberg, loc.cit., p. 207, gives an excellent account of 
the goldsmith character of the style of the Master E.S., and 
as further evidence that the artist was a goldsmith, cites the 
sixty-six tiny religious subjects made as patterns for knobs and 
feet of chalices, the frequent use of punches and two engravings 
of St. Eligius, the patron of the goldsmiths. There is also pre- 
served a large print, obviously a design for a reliquary, Lehrs, 
Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des Kupferstiches, pp. 378- 
380, No. 306, pl. 68. 
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fresco are in any way related to the Einsiedeln Ma- 
donnas, it is as reflections of them and not sources. 


The question of whether or not the Monastery at 
Einsiedeln requested any other devotional prints from 
the Master E.S. merits special attention.*® I believe that 
good reasons can be advanced for relating another en- 
graving in his oeuvre to Einsiedeln. It is his Peter and 
Paul Holding the Sudarium, dated 1467 (Fig. 4).*° 
Undoubtedly the Monastery did have a further demand 
for such devotional images both because there must 
have been a continued need for money during the next 
few years and because a pilgrimage church must of 
necessity produce some devotional items for its visitors. 
Since the Eimsiedeln Madonnas were successful, if the 
Master remained in the vicinity, there was no reason 
why he should not have been given another such com- 
mission. The connection of the Peter and Paul Holding 
the Sudarium with Einsiedeln is suggested by the fact 
that from the thirteenth century relics of Peter and 
Paul were in the right altar of the choir of the Monas- 
tery Church,** and by the witness that the pious were 
accustomed to assemble at the tombs of the “Roman 
Saints.”** Also, it is not impossible that the Church had 
a Holy Face relic, for there is mention of a Chapel of 
the Holy Saviour which was so called because it con- 
tained relics of the Lord. It may even have been identi- 
cal with the Madonna chapel.* Besides, this print has 
three motifs in common with the Einsiedeln Madonnas ; 
a “stone mark,” a date inscribed and the papal arms. 
The “stone mark” differs from any one on the Ma- 
donna prints, but no other engraving by the Master 
has such a mark.*® Although the printing of the date 
in the composition does not of course always mean it 
was a devotional image, its presence would certainly 
have been desirable to pilgrims. The papal arms refer 
once more to the papal bulls granting remission of sins 
to visitors. That these arms must refer to an actual bull 
or other papal recognition is made more certain by the 


45. Valentiner, loc.cit., p. 226, has suggested that the Master 
E.S. engraving, Christ Child on an Open Heart, dated 1467, 
was possibly made as a New Year’s card for Einsiedeln. The 
reason given for his theory is that the inscription here as on the 
Einsiedeln Madonnas is in the “Alemannian” dialect. However, 
this does not seem sufficient proof especially in view of the re- 
marks concerning the dialect of the E.S. inscriptions made by 
Geisberg, Joc.cit., p. 208. He says that only a few of the 
total of thirty-four words written on the Master’s prints can 
be localized and that the “Alemannic” speech to which they 
belong was used in the whole of Switzerland, in Alsace, Baden 
and the Swabian parts of Bavaria and Wurttemberg. 

Wilhelm Buehler, Der Meister E.S., Erweckung von Tode, 
Markusléwe, Alphabet, Kurfiirstenkarte, He und 
Namen, Strasbourg, 1928, pp. 8-9, advances a more convinc- 
ing theory that the Master E.S. Lion of Saint Mark (Lehrs, 
op.cit., No. 187) was made for the Monastery of Reichenau, 
which is the mother abbey of Einsiedeln where St. Meinrad 
was educated. 

46. A description is given by Lehrs, of.cit., pp. 267-268, 
No. 190. There are nine prints: Berlin, Boston, Dresden, Lon- 
don, Munich, Paris (Bib. Nat.), Paris (Rothschild Coll.), 
Vienna (Albertina) and Vienna (Hofbib.). It is 15 by 10.8 cm. 

47. See Odilo Ringholz, “Das alteste Verzeichnis der Re- 
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fact that such papal arms are present in some other 
later representations of Peter and Paul Holding the 
Sudarium by minor artists, but only on those which 
were made as devotional objects sold at sites under 
papal patronage by the issuance of a bull. For example, 
the crossed keys and tiara are on a woodcut of the sub- 
ject made for the convent of Tegersee in Swabia in 
1475. A celebration was held there in that year on the 
authority of a papal bull of August 29, 1473." The 
arms also appear on another Swabian woodcut, ca. 
1500, made for a convent of the Order of the Holy 
Spirit for which a bull was issued in the thirteenth 
century.” For these reasons, then, I believe the Peter 
and Paul Holding the Sudarium by the Master E.S. 
should be ranked with the three Madonnas as a de- 
votional picture commissioned by Einsiedeln Monastery. 

The iconography of this print is unusual; it does not 
seem to have been used before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and may even have been invented by the 
Master E.S. Representations of the Sudarium held 
simply by angels or by Veronica herself apparently do 
not appear before the fourteenth century, but they were 
particularly favored in Germanic regions.°* The idea 
of including Peter and Paul must be based on the story 
of the Emperor Tiberius who had a holy image brought 
to Rome to cure his sickness. This image remained in 
Rome and was venerated at Saint Peter’s where St. 
Paul was also worshipped. This story of Tiberius is one 
of the spurious additions to the Veronica literature.*} 
Pearson®® found it in a late eighth century Latin manu- 
script in the Vatican, but no connection with Peter and 
Paul was included so that this part of the story was 
probably an addition made even later and perhaps not 
until the fifteenth century. 

I have been able to find only one representation of 
Peter and Paul Holding the Sudarium which is sup- 
posed to date before the E.S. composition of 1467, and 
its date of 1450 is doubtful. It is a woodcut in a manu- 
script which was formerly in the collection of L. Ros- 
enthal and is now in the Graphische Sammlung in 


liquien und Altare in der Stiftskirche zu Einsiedeln,” 4 nzeiger 
fiir schweizerische Geschichte, vitt, 1898, p. 11. In 1210, these 
relics of Peter and Paul were evidently in a reliquary of St. 
Maurice, see Jacquet, Histoire de l’origine, p. 198. 

48. Chronique d’Einsidlen, pt. 3, p. 230. 

49. Ringholz, Anzeiger, p. 15. 

50. See note 28. 

51. Schreiber, Manuel de amateur de la gravure, 1892, 11, 
No. 1656. 

52. Ibid., No. 1660. 

53. See Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and 
After the Black Death, Princeton, 1951, pp. 36-37 and note 97. 

54. For the St. Veronica legend, see especially Karl Pearson, 
Die Fronica, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christusbildes im 
Mittelalter, 1887; also, Alfred “Sur 
l’étymologie du nom de Véronique,” Révue archéologique, 
Vil, 1851, pp. 484-495; Guérin, ed., Vies des saints, 11, pp. 
236-246; Wilhelm Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 1883, 
Ill, pp. 138-199; Ernst Dobschutz, Christus Bilder, Unter- 
suchungen zur christlichen Legende, Leipzig, 


” 


Siena 


Strasbourg, Maury, 


1909; P. Per- 

drizet, “(De la Véronique,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, Re- 

cueil d’études, Archéologie, Histoire de Part, v, 1932, pp. 1-16. 
55. Pearson, of.cit., pp. 4-6. 
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2. Small Einsiedeln Madonna, Berlin, Staatliches Museum, 
Kupferstichkabinett (Courtesy Staatliches Museum) 


1. Large Einsiedeln Madonna, London, British Museum Print Room 
(Courtesy Trustees of the British Museum) 


3. Smallest Einstedeln’ Madonna. Berlin, 3. Peter and Paul Holding the Sudarium. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Staatliches Museum, Kupferstichkabinett (Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts) 
(Courtesy Staatliches Museum ) 
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5. Stained Glass Roundel, The Adoration of the Magi. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Cloisters Collection; Purchase 1932 


6. Stained Glass Roundel, The Presentation. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; The Cloisters Collection; Purchase 1932 


8. Stained Glass Roundel, The Flight into Egypt. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Cloisters Collection; Purchase 1932 
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7. The Master E. S., Engraving (copy by Israel van Meckenem), 


The Marriage of the Virgin (From Geisberg, Taf. 223) 
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9. The Betrayal 
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11. The Resurrection 


g-11. Stained Glass Roundels. The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, The Cloisters Collection; Purchase 1932 
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Munich.*® ‘This manuscript is known as the Gulden 
Piichlein von unser liben Frawen Maria although it 
contains also three other texts: Die goldene Schmiede 
by Konrad von Wurzberg, a hymn to the Virgin, and 
a contemplation of the death of Christ in prose. The 
texts of all four tracts are written by the same scribe 
and the date 1450 is in the colophon of the Gulden 
Piichlein . . . ; and for this reason the woodcuts have 
also been dated about 1450. However, the application 
of this date to the illustrations is very unreliable, first 
because the woodcuts could have been inserted into the 
text later and second, because “‘1450” may refer to the 
composing or first copying of that one text only and not 
even to the writing of this particular manuscript, es- 
pecially as it appears at the end of the first text and not 
at the end of the entire work. Moreover, the woodcuts 
belong to two distinct categories. The major part of 
them logically illustrate the texts, but seven are on 
pages without text located at the beginning and end of 
the manuscript; they do not refer to the text, and are 
different in style than the others. The Peter and Paul is 
among this latter group which may well have been 
added to the original manuscript. Therefore, the date 
1450 cannot be applied to the woodcut in question and 
it is necessary to depend entirely upon stylistic evidence. 
But this too is not very reliable because the print is 
provincial work of inferior quality and may be retarda- 
taire in style. Indeed, it is very similar to a woodcut, 
also by an artist of little skill, showing Peter’s Wife’s 
Mother from a copy of Auslegund des Lebens Jesu 
Christi printed in Ulm as late as 1480-1485.°* Both 
have linear, stiffy outlined draperies with hooks to 
designate folds, large eyes and noses drawn as if in 
profile while the head is shown en face. Moreover, the 
figures in the Gulden Piichlem . . . Peter and Paul are 
similar in general treatment to those in the Master E.S. 
print. The draperies in both are heavy, do not touch 
the ground, are held at the neck by a brooch and are 
tucked under one arm in the conventional manner. 
The stance of the figures is also similar, one foot being 
in profile and the other extended towards the spectator; 
and the simple halos are alike. It is also quite certain 


56. All the woodcuts in the manuscript are reproduced by 
Otto Weigmann, ed., Holzschnitte aus dem Gulden Piichlein 
von 1450 in der graphischen Sammlung xu Miinchen (Graph- 
ische Gesellschaft XXIV), Berlin, 1918. The Peter and Paul 
is plate xx1x. See also Schreiber, of.cit., p. 161, No. 1661 and 
pp. 16-17, No. 46. 

57. Reproduced by Arthur Hind, 4m Introduction to the 
History of Woodcut With a Detailed Survey of Work Done in 
the Fifteenth Century, London, 1935, 11, p. 311, fig. 131. 

58. Weigmann, of.cit., pp. 4-5. 

59. The following representations of Peter and Paul Hold- 
ing the Sudarium date in the 1470 decade: Pearson, of.cit., 
p. 104, No. 36 (same as Willshire, Catalogue of Early Prints, 
G. 104); Pearson, of.cit., p. 104, No. 38 and pp. 108-109, 
No. 52 (same as Schreiber, of.cit., No. 1662). Ibid., No. 1704 
dates about 1490. Around 1500 the theme became even more 
popular: Pearson, of.cit., p. 120, No. 100, p. 124, No. 109", 
p. 134, No. 151 and Schreiber, op.cit., Nos. 1657, 1658 and 
1659, and Schreiber, of.cit., 1911, V®, No. 5457. 

Two woodcuts with Peter and Paul accompanied by St. 
Veronica, who holds the Sudarium, are listed by Grimm, 
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that this woodcut was made in the upper Rhenish 
region, not far from Einsiedeln.°* Thus the Master 
E.S. print is almost certainly the source of the Gulden 
Piichlein . . . yersion which is somewhat later in date. 

Since no ca lier examples have been discovered, it 
seems not impossible that the Master E.S. invented this 
iconography by fusing the favorite Germanic motif of 
Veronica holding the Sudarium with the required SS. 
Peter and Paul on the basis of his knowledge of the 
later texts of the Veronica story. Even if the Master 
did not invent the iconography, he undoubtedly popu- 
larized it, for most later versions of the subject’’ are 
closely related to his, even those by such important 
artists as Hans Burgkmair (1515)°° and Lucas van 
Leyden (1517).™ 

The Peter and Paul and the three Madonna engrav- 
ings are thus artistically and iconographically important, 
as well as excellent in quality, examples of the type of 
popular devotional images” in use as early as the 
thirteenth century and especially in vogue in the fif- 
teenth century centers of woodcut and engraving 
production. It is now. clear that the Madonnas were 
commissioned and controlled directly by the Monastery 
at Einsiedeln and that they were certainly original 
creations. In addition, I hope to have established that 
the Peter and Paul Holding the Sudarium was also 
commissioned by Einsiedeln and that its iconography 
was new and most probably the invention of the Master 


E.S.* 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


A GROUP OF STAINED-GLASS 
ROUNDELS AT THE CLOISTERS 


CHARLES I, MINOTT 


In 1932 the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City acquired a large number of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century stained-glass roundels for its Cloisters 
Collection." Among them are eight German examples 
of the late fifteenth century which are painted with 


Kleinere Schriften, pp. 160-161 as in the collection of Mont- 
bijou. He dates them in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
but Pearson, of.cit., p. 100, more cautiously and probably more 
correctly dates them after the middle of the century. 

60. Pearson, of.cit., pp. 129-130, No. 134b. 

61. [bid., p. 132, No. 143. 

62. See Erwin Panofsky, “ ‘Imago Pietatis’ ein Beitrag zur 
Typengeschichte des ‘Schmerzenmanns’ und der ‘Maria Media- 
trix’,” Festschrift fiir Max J. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 
264-266; Karl Kiinstle, Iconographie der christlichen Kunst, 
Freiburg, 1928, 1, pp. 618-635; and Meiss, op.cit., p. 145. 

63. I should like to express my gratitude to Dr. Guido Schén- 
berger in whose seminar at New York University I first began 
research on the Einsiedeln Madonnas. 1 am also indebted to 
Professor Francis Wormald for some invaluable suggestions. 


1. See the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
xxvit (March 1932), p. 85, and James Rorimer, The Cloisters 
(Handbook of the Museum), New York, 1938, pp. 66-69. The 
roundels are now mounted in the Fifteenth Century Sculpture 
Hall at the Cloisters. 
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scenes from the life of Christ. Each of the eight is 
formed of a single piece of glass, eight and one-half 
inches in diameter. ‘They have been colored in the tra- 
ditional way with fused oxides of iron and silver which 
yield shades of brown and yellow. The scenes shown 
are the Adoration of the Magi, the Presentation, the 
Flight into Egypt, the Baptism, the Betrayal, the Flag- 
ellation, the Crowning with Thorns, and the Resur- 
rection. These are all of typical Rhenish-German, late 
Gothic composition and iconography. They undoubtedly 
are a part of a larger set, but there is no way to deter- 
mine the original number. As a representative group, 
however, the Cloisters examples contain elements which 
are worthy of some notice. 

The close coherence of fifteenth century iconography 
and style shows the extent of interdependence between 
widely dispersed workshops. An important factor in 
this unity was the increased production of woodcuts and 
copper engravings which accompanied the development 
of these graphic art techniques. The wide circulation 
of these prints enabled many artists in various regions 
to employ identical models. Prints largely supplanted 
the earlier means by which designs were transmitted— 
through sketchbooks and manuscript illuminations. The 
immediate adaptation of prints suggests that in all proba- 
bility this was one of the intended functions of early 
engravings rather than a coincidental attribute. Natu- 
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complacue mihi” (Luke 3:22), partially abbreviating 
the text for lack of space. 

In the roundel showing the Crowning with Thorns 
(Fig. 3) the man standing behind the seated Christ 
wielding a club with his left hand comes directly from 
another print by the Master E.S. His alter ego is to be 
found as the executioner of St. Barbara in an engraving 
of her martyrdom, L. 163 (Fig. 4). The two men to 
the right and left of the club-wielder in the roundel are 
adapted from the glass painter’s own Adoration of the 
Magi (Fig. 5), where they appear as two of the Magi. 
The other mocking figures in the Crowning with 
Thorns may have been taken from figures on playing 
cards similar to those which have been preserved among 
the surviving prints of the Master E.S. 

The most unusual of the adaptations made by the 
Cloisters glass painter is to be found in the Circumcision 
(Fig. 6). The Model for this scene is known through 
a copy by Israel van Meckenem (Fig. 7), which has 
long been accepted as a composition by the Master E.S.* 
The scene in the print is the Marriage of the Virgin. 
To change the details the glass painter has separated 
Mary and Joseph, added the Christ Child, and changed 
the priest into a different figure representing the aged 
Simeon. The other figures in the engraving remain 
essentially the same in the roundel. One of the women 


in the background now carries a woven basket with the 


rally the glass painter, like the panel painter and sculp-—two offertory doves and her companion has been given 


tor, used engravings as models for his work. The flat 
colors and linear patterns which characterize stained 
glass have a basic similarity to graphic art. Indeed a 
number of early engravers are known to have made 
designs specifically for stained glass or even, in some 
cases, are supposed to have produced work in the 
medium itself. 

The painter of the Cloisters roundels has used several 
engravings by the Master E.S., one of the finest and 
most famous of the early German printmakers. His de- 
pendence upon the Master E.S.’s work varies from an 
almost literal copy of an entire print to the use of a 
single figure from a totally unrelated scene. Thus the 
Cloisters roundels provide a good insight into the vari- 
ous methods of adaptation exercised by workshops 
throughout the late Gothic world. 

For the scene of the Baptism (Fig. 1), the glass 
painter has turned to one of the best of the engravings 
by the Master E.S. The print, L. 29 (Fig. 2), is of 
the same subject.” Carefully copying each figure and 
sketching in the foreground, the stained glass painter 
filled the circular form of his roundel by adding distant 
hills and buildings at the sides. To the banderole across 
the upper part of the composition he added the words of 
God the Father: “Tu es filius meus dilectus in te 


2. Catalogue numbers refer to Max Lehrs, Geschic/ite 
kritische Katalog des deutschen, niederlandische d franzé- 
sischen Kupferstiches im XV Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1910, I. 


3. L. 241-247, illustrated e.g. by Max Geisberg, Die Kupfer- 
stiche des Meisters E. S., Berlin, 1924, pls. 175 and 176. 

4. Lehrs, Katalog, 1x, pp. 12-13. 

5. Reproduced, e.g. by Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, Cambridge, 1953, 1, pl. 51. 


a candle. A bearded man with a beret-like hat has been 
added to the scene. The architectural detail in this 
roundel as in the others has been simplified, although 
the awkward perspective so characteristic of the Master 
E.S.’s prints has not been corrected. 

The other roundels in this group may also reflect 
engravings by the Master E.S. which are not known 
today. There are elements in each which further 
demonstrate the glass painter’s methods. The Flight 
into Egypt (Fig. 8) remains within the stylistic and 
iconographic tradition of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century and is reminiscent of the altarpiece scene of the 
subject by Melchior Broederlam in the Musée de la 
Ville in Dijon.* To the scene of the Betrayal (Fig. 9), 
the artist has added the head of the man in the “beret” 
from the Circumcision. In the roundel of the Flagella- 
tion (Fig. 10) are figures who, like those in the 
Crownmg with Thorns, may derive from playing cards. 
The scene of the Resurrection (Fig. 11)—like the 
other roundels of Christ’s Passion—has similarities to 


the well-known Passion series by the Master FE.S.* 
Together, the Cloisters roundels are a further dem- 


onstration of the vast influénce of the graphic artist, 
particularly the Master E.S., upon late fifteenth century 
artistic production.’ Since there seems to be no docu- 
6. Geisberg, of.cit., pls. 30-35. 
>. There are innumerable articles and books demonstrating 
the influence of the Master E.S. upon the art of his times. In 


iddition to many entries by Lehrs in his Katalog, Edith 
Hessig, Die Kunst des Meisters E. S. und die Plastik der 
Spatgotik, Berlin, 1935, and Lilli Fischel, “Studien in der 
altdeutschen Abteilung der Badischen Kunsthalle,” Oberrhein- 


ische Kunst, vi (1934), pp. 14-60. For espe 
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mentary data concerning the roundels themselves, it is 
difficult to assign them to a precise date or place of 
origin. ‘Their maker was familiar with a variety of 
prints by the Master E.S., but these appear to have 
spread in great numbers from the time of their produc- 
tion and are to be found reflected in various media in 
Germany, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
even in Italy. ‘he popularity of stained glass roundels 
typified by the Cloisters group is pronounced in both 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.* On the basis of 


stained glass, see Lilli Fischel, Die Karlsruhe Passion und thr 
Meister, Karlsruhe, 1952, and Paul Frankl, Pieter Hemmel, 
Glasmaler von Andlau, Berlin, 1956. See also Muriel Clayton, 
“The Master E. S. at South Kensington,” Burlington Maga- 
sine, LVIII (1931), pp. 219-225, and Werner Cohn, “A Glass 
Painting by the Master E.S.,” Burlington Magazine, Lxx 

PP. 71-73 


Heinrich 


(1937), 


Oidtmann, Die rheinische Glasmalereien 
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style there is no reason to doubt that the roundels have 
been properly assigned to Rhenish German origin. They 
could possibly come from Strasbourg itself, the center 
for such painters as the Master of the Karlsruhe Passion 
panels and probably the place of production for much 
of the Master E.S.’s work. Despite the archaizing 
features which are present, their date must be put at 
the earliest to the end of the fifteenth century.” 


[PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ] 


vom 12. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert, Dusseldorf, 1929, 11, pp. 
343-345: 

g. I am grateful to Professors Clemens E. Sommer and 
Robert A. Koch for their advice and encouragement in the 
preparation of this paper. A grant from the Smith Research 
Fund of the University of North Carolina further aided my 
research. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


V. E. G. KENNA, Cretan Seals, With a Catalogue of the 
Minoan Gems in the Ashmolean Collection, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 163; 172 
figs., 23 (25) plates. $16.80. 


Minoan seal-stones were the first objects of Aegean 
art to attract Sir Arthur Evans, and were first made 
popular and intelligible through his connoisseurship. It is 
most appropriate, then, that the first book in English de- 
voted to this special field should use the Ashmolean col- 
lection in Oxford, which Evans did so much to create, 
as core material for a fresh survey. Many Ashmolean 
stones are justly renowned, particularly the great pic- 
torial lentoids of the Late Minoan phase; these have 
been well-illustrated in T’he Palace of Minos and else- 
where. But Father Kenna’s is the first systematic cata- 
logue of the whole collection, which includes gems from 
the Myres, Hogarth, Warren, Wyndham Cook and 
other collections as well as Evans’ own gifts. It provides 
a splendid opportunity to set off the series against new 
discoveries, chronologies, theories, and other substan- 
tial museum groups. 

Cretan seals have rarely been appreciated as an inde- 
pendent manifestation of Minoan artistic power. There 
are a dozen or two popular gems and gold rings which 
have been illustrated repeatedly, very often in sketchy 
drawings; from these, laymen, art students, religious 
enthusiasts, or unarchaeologically-minded classicists have 
formed their opinions in a neglected field. These chosen 
seals have been publicized, usually, for their likeness to 
some other kind of Minoan art (frescoes, steatite vases, 
inlaid daggers) or for their illustration of some romantic 
aspect of Minoan cult (bare-breasted goddess, sacred 
trees, horned altars, animal daimons). One recently 
discovered gem has become deservedly well-known: the 
small amethyst from the Second Grave Circle at 
Mycenae’ which shows a bearded “portrait”’ head; this 
circulates as a parallel to the gold death-masks of the 
First Circle or as our only likeness of otherwise blank- 
faced Mycenaean princes—but not as the masterpiece 
of miniature carving which it is. In contrast, there are 
whole groups of equally fine gems discovered since the 
war which have been much slower to gain recognition 
because they have not yet been used for some other 
field but only presented as objects in themselves—those 
from Haghios Ioannis near Knossos and from Rutsi 
near Pylos come to mind.’ This discrepancy is no one’s 
fault, but reflects an historical attitude developed over 


1. G. E, Mylonas, Ancient Mycenae (1957), fig. 49. 

2. M.S.F. Hood and P. de Jong, Papers of the British 
School at Athens, 47 (1952), p. 275, fig. 16, and pl. 54 c; 
cf. also BSA, 51 (1956), pl. 51, and BSA, 53/54 (1958-9), 
pl. 63; Sp. Marinatos, To Ergon tes Archaiologikes Etaireias 
1956 (1957), fig. 92; Krete kai Mukenaike Ellas (1960), 
fig. 208. 

3. E.g. A. Furtwingler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen 
Steine im Antiquarium, Berlin 1898; H. B. Walters, Catalogue 
of the Engraved Gems in the British Museum, London 1926. 


the past sixty years: Minoan gems are more often used 
than directly appreciated. 

Yet many students who recognize this limitation 
to their understanding of Minoan art do not know 
where to look for a broader selection of genuine 
Minoan examples. Catalogues of major classical gem 
collections sometimes* begin with a plate or two of 
stones labelled “Prehistoric” or ““Minoan-Mycenaean” 
(a crucial distinction being thus blurred from the out- 
set); in the entries one sees “said to have been found 
in Greece,” or “bought in Athens,” or “presented by 
X after a trip to Syria.” Some catalogues omit this sec- 
tion altogether* and begin with the surer Geometric 
and Orientalizing Greek specimens. Since Furtwang- 
ler’s monumental book, Die Antiken Gemmen (1904), 
which devotes not quite four plates to Bronze Age 
gems, there have appeared only three major studies, 
none in English. These are F. Matz, Friihkretischen 
Siegel (1928), H. Biesantz, Kretisch-Mykenische Sie- 
gelbilder (1954), and A, Xenaki-Sakellariou, Les 
Cachets Minoens de la Collection Giamalakis (Etudes 
Crétoises X) (1958). There has also been announced 
a general Corpus of Minoan and Mycenaean Seals 
under the guidance of Matz, as a long-term project for 
the future (cf. Jahrbuch 1959, Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, Berlin, pp. 288ff.). ‘These 
all help to consolidate our knowledge while disagreeing 
among themselves about real and false, chronology, in- 
terpretation, and how to organize the scattered hold- 
ings of world museums. 

There are in fact very few substantial collections of 
Minoan and Mycenaean gems: the Herakleion Museum 
in Crete, the Giamalakis collection in Herakleion, the 
National Museum in Athens, and the Ashmolean. Pub- 
lication has generally been in spurts or haphazardly, 
through excavation reports in periodicals (many in 
Greek, naturally) or through a few plates in large 
picture books as one minor element in a total artistic 
culture. Yet gem-carving is the minor art of Crete, 
and of the Greek mainland only slightly less so; the 
finished products are more pictorial, impressive, varied 
in theme, advanced in technique, curious or beautiful 
than in any other comparable body of ancient glyptic 
until classical Greek; their closest rivals, the Mesopo- 
tamian cylinder seals, have received far more attention. 
The Ashmolean is the first museum to discharge in 
print its obligations to scholarship in this field—it is 
comment enough that a private collector led the way.° 


4. G. M. A. Richter, Catalogue of Engraved Gems (Metro- 
politan Museum of Art) Rome, 1956. The Seager gems and 
other Minoan or Mycenaean examples in New York are still 
mainly unpublished, except for BMMA, 1922, pp. 88-91. 

5. N. Platon, Director of the Herakleion Museum, has 
always been extremely kind about showing visitors the un- 
published seals; unexhibited seals in Athens are more difficult 
to see. The Matz Corpus should make possible study without 
autopsy. 
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We must understand, then, that Father Kenna’s labors 
are in a sense pioneering. The tremendous work in- 
volved in analyzing and classifying the Ashmolean’s 
holdings in carved ivory, semiprecious and precious 
stone, gold, bronze, and glass would be warmly ap- 
preciated by itself, even if he had not given us the bonus 
of a general appreciation of Minoan glyptic art. 

The title of Father Kenna’s book suggests the double 
nature of his work. Part I is concerned with general 
style and development through one thousand years of 
Minoan gem-carving, and is heavily illustrated through 
examples not in Oxford—mainly from the central, 
brilliant group at the Herakleion Museum. Part II de- 
scribes 398 seals, 52 sealings, and 49 “peripheral” gems 
in the Ashmolean, plus a special, brief but most neces- 
sary, section on Gemmae Dubitandae. The total illus- 
trated material is thus impressive, and the anticipation 
that greeted successive announcements of the book is 
in many ways fulfilled by its actual appearance. 

Yet one must describe three important areas of dis- 
appointment before judging Kenna’s final success. The 
book has a technically awkward format which makes it 
laborious or confusing to use. The stylistic analysis is 
controlled by a system of personal aesthetics which is 
not always clear and is sometimes naive, more fully 
than .by historical or archaeological evidence. And, 
finally, Kenna’s policy largely excludes any full dis- 
cussion of themes and subjects—perhaps because Evans 
was so strongly drawn to interpretation of content, 
often dangerously or at least subjectively. Yet to treat 
Minoan gems primarily as forms to be analyzed, by- 
passing their imagery and motifs, is to deprive them of 
at least half their interest and ancient significance. 
There is also some lack of clarity in Kenna’s writing, 
or rather an idiosyncratic use of words (“a figure with 
apparently unknown attributes,” “‘the lattice is true, 
and becomes torque-like,” examining a seal “to see if 
extensional factors were operative”) which sometimes 
obscures the author’s genuine contributions. Thus while 
the book is informative and thoughtful, particularly 
in the Catalogue, it does not seem to me to be quite the 
classic which it had the opportunity to become. 

Kenna opens with a general consideration of ancient 
glyptic—stone-shapes, motifs, and techniques in the Near 
East and Egypt, and older Mediterranean usage which 
affected Crete. He proceeds to examine trends in three 
successive phases of Minoan art: Early Minoan and 
the First Transitional Period, Middle Minoan and the 
Second Transitional Period, and Late Minoan. These 
are the old chronological divisions which Evans drew 
up to describe the architectural and ceramic phases of 
the Palace at Knossos; it has lately been challenged by 
excavators at other sites, particularly the Italians at 
Phaistos. But it is still a workable and widely accepted 
chronology; its major drawback here is that it does 
not work so well for seals as for architecture. Kenna 
recognizes that seals have a peculiar rhythm of develop- 
ment which does not always harmonize with changes 
in other fields of art, and that with so many famous 
stones being unstratified, unexcavated, or forged, it is 
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a delicate task to assign them to stylistic epochs—a task 
he tackles with authority. Working so closely with 
Evans’ Palace of Minos he would no doubt have found 
it cumbersome to abandon a series of pigeon-holes into 
which so many Oxford and Herakleion gems had al- 
ready been fitted. Yet one misses badly a more open 
recognition of the problems involved, and a discussion 
of other arrangements which have seemed more sig- 
nificant and precise to his predecessors. One can only 
contrast, not entirely favorably to Kenna, Mme. 
Xenaki-Sakellariou’s lucid résumé and re-examination 
of the stratigraphic contexts of excavated stones in the 
Coll. Giamalakis (pp. xff.). There, the four phases 
that emerge are 1) EM II-MM Ib (Pre-palatial) ; 
2) MMIb/II-MM III a (First Palace Period); MM 
IIIa/b-LM IIIA (Second Palace Period); LM III 
b-c (Post-palatial); account is taken of overlapping, 
and of the simultaneous existence of different local 
styles. Since Kenna’s discussion of developing style is 
based equally on stratified and unstratified stones, and 
on occasion the documentation is weak for attributing 
particular pieces to a specific period, one must be a little 
cautious in accepting his assignments as facts without 
further checking in other systems. More recently, 
however, Kenna has developed his criteria for stylistic 
dating to a degree which inspires great confidence and 
retroactively strengthens the undocumented classifica- 
tions in the book (Minutes of the Mycenaean Seminar, 
University of London, May 17, 1961). 

Kenna concludes Part I with sections on te¢ 


hnique 
and on the influence of Cretan seal styles elsewhere in 
the Aegean world. Part II organizes the Ashmolean 
gems according to the trends and criteria established in 
Part I, and illustrates them all with photographs (Part 
I is illustrated by drawings in the text). Before dis- 
cussing details it is necessary to protest one visual an- 
noyance and one scholarly inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement. 

The book is large and expensive, the print is large 
and handsome, but the photographs are very small and 
poor. All the Ashmolean stones are shown actual size 
(though this is not stated), and where you would need 
a magnifying glass for the stone itself you need it for 
the reproduction. Furthermore, they are spread over 
the plates like dots on dice, or, more Homerically, like 


flies on a milk-pail. Two plates of enlargements at the 


end emphasize the contrast. Gem and impression are, 
properly, paired on the plates, and the impressions them- 
selves are of excellent quality, sharp and precise if the 


stone is in decent condition. But you must strain to see 
them. 

The scholarly inconvenience is that Kenna does not 
use his own catalogue numbers in his own text. He 


refers to Ashmolean stones by their museum registry 


numbers, but illustrates them by their catalogue num- 
bers. To correlate the plates with the text one must go 
through the intermediate step of a concordance. Even 
then success is not in sight, because the criteria of 


Part I are developed through quite other stones, which 


are seldom explicitly related to their Ashmolean coun- 
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terparts. It is a sound principle to interpret Cretan 
stones through stones from and in Crete, but one is 
forced to make the connections in style between the 
two series for oneself. This is a pleasant exercise, but 
it is part of the author’s job, not the reader’s, and is 
complicated further by a lack of coordination between 
the text and the text-illustrations. Figure numbers are 
seldom mentioned in the text, Herakleion registry num- 
bers are seldom included in the figure captions. You 
must go to a list in the front for the date and proveni- 
ence of any illustrated seal, and then hunt through the 
adjacent discussion to see why it is being illustrated ; 
then, too often, you find Kenna evaluating style in a 
stone he does not illustrate at all, while the illustrated 
examples are left dangling. A simpler principle of se- 
lection to illustrate aspects of the Ashmolean collection 
would have been more workmanlike; as it is, a long 
stylistic survey so interrupted reads less cogently than 
it might. But the drawings, by several hands, are uni- 
forml adequate or good, 

The mass of material and its multiple stylistic varia- 
tions are controlled by a clearly enunciated theory: 
that all ancient seals fall into two groups, the talismanic 
amulet group whose qualities are “quasi-religiously” 
determined, and the aesthetically-determined “sphra- 
gistic’” group of finer design and more aristocratic use. 
The latter group should include both gems used to 
make personal or official seals, and gems worn as orna- 
ments or jewels. It is not always possible to tell which 
ancient stones were actually used as seals and which 
were worn for their own sakes, since we have such a 
low degree of correspondence between excavated stones 
and excavated sealings, but it is generally true that 
sealings have a more vivid pictorial character than do 
the dry, conventional motifs on amulets, and Kenna 
is probably right to visualize two simultaneous tradi- 
tions which show stronger or weaker affinities at dif- 
ferent phases of their development. 

This dichotomy is seen as existing from the first 
formative years of Minoan glyptic, in Early Minoan 
II-III, throughout the following thousand years of 
the Bronze Age. From the beginning we are con- 
fronted by a contrast between the superb ivory seals 
from the Messara tombs in south central Crete, often 
carved as birds or animals above with controlled geo- 
metric designs on the base (or occasional boats, men, 
insects, wild beasts), and a group of poorer steatite and 
other stone seals which are far less elaborately or 
imaginatively treated. Kenna recognizes the difference 
in quality, and concludes that the poorer stones belong 
to the talismanic tradition 
localize in northern Crete; 


he would like to 
he convinces himself so 
rapidly that he soon begins to refer to the northern 
tradition vs. the 


which 


southern tradition without further 
qualification. But this is debatable, or at least not con- 
firmed by archaeology, and exemplifies a habit of 
thought which seems to me to weaken the entire book 
and to be worth pondering. 

The “religious” popularity of talisman stones causes 
certain shapes foreign to Crete, like the cylinder and 


scarab, or the native three-sided prism bead, to live on 
little changed throughout Minoan times and to be used 
as heirlooms by later generations, or imitated in an 
archaizing way which does not relate to artistic progress 
in the finer “sphragistic” class. (The same shape may 
be used for both classes.) These stones are, Kenna 
points out, roughly cut even when made of fine ma- 
terial, since the magical or protective quality of their 
motifs is more important than distinction of style. An 
unstratified example is obviously very difficult to date. 
But most of the examples from which Kenna creates 
an early, influential talismanic tradition in north Crete 
are unstratified, brought in to the Herakleion Museum 
by peasants unable or reluctant to give proveniences. 
A good many were reported as from Mallia and neigh- 
boring northern villages; a lesser number were un- 
known or came from the south in tombs along with the 
“sphragistic” ivories. This statistical uncertainty Kenna 
translates into influence from north to south, and then 
reverse influence from south to north; he sees ele- 
ments of both traditions in seals of both classes; by the 
close of Early Minoan they are completely fused, the 
amuletic character of the north lessening, the sphra- 
gistic character of the south growing rigid (24-5); 
their union is the basis for Middle Minoan advances. 

Now, this is an intellectual solution to an aesthetic 
dilemma, and may be correct even though Kenna has 
not demonstrated it. But there is a permeating vague- 
ness about his treatment, as when he does not list the 
motifs he considers typical of talismans, or does not 
discuss the two plates of talismanic prisms at the back, 
or states “at a certain stage in Minoan tradition a special 
class of seals with talismanic motifs appeared [but] 
was made subsidiary to the seals of greater aesthetic 
appeal.” We want to know what stage, what tradition, 
what class, what motifs, in what way subsidiary, what 
aesthetic appeal, but we are never clearly answered. 
Nor is it easy to separate on stylistic grounds the formal 
linear motifs on ivory seals in the south, from “arid” 
or “conventional” motifs on “northern talismans.” 
One notes a tendency in Kenna to equate “dry,” 
“arid,” “formal,” “conventional” with “primitive,” 
“poor,” “decline,” and “ate,” and in ambiguous cases 
to call the dull carvings talismans, the exciting ones 
seals. He does not mention at all what would seem to 
be the obvious distinction between them: that talisman 
designs are meant to be seen from the stone itself, while 
seal designs are meant to be seen from the impression ; 
the vexed problem of right and left in ancient gems 
does not concern him. When we add to this vagueness 
an uneasiness because the evidence for geographical 
“schools” and “traditions” is so slight compared to the 
positiveness with which Kenna states his theory, we 
may begin to suspect all general statements in the book 
as unsubstantiated, impressionistic constructs which or- 
ganize the material but do not really explain it or estab- 
lish criteria which future students can use with con- 
fidence. 

The Early Minoan problem is only set forth here as 
an example. Kenna has done as well as anyone in this 
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important and difficult area, complicated by lack of 
precise archaeological data. Our whole understanding 
of EM gems will grow much clearer with the publica- 
tion of the stratified tombs excavated by St. Alexiou® 
at Lebena in south Crete, where talismanically-shaped 
amulets and personal seals are found together in the 
same EM II layer of the same tomb, where there are 
master ivories and rough steatites side by side. Note 
also Alexiou’s report that there is no EM III layer at 
all in these tombs, in the ceramic sense. This will con- 
firm earlier distinctions between the progressiveness of 
eastern Crete and the comparative immobility of south- 
ern Crete toward the end of the third millennium B.c. 
(cf. Kenna, p. 18); it will also, probably, compel re- 
vision of most analyses of EM seals as II or III on 
grounds of style when stratigraphy is uncertain. These 
seals came too late for Kenna, of course. One would 
only protest in him a certain readiness to make theories 
for theory’s sake, and to let a tentative suggestion 
grow through successive pages into a proven fact which 
automatically arranges later material into preconceived, 
undemonstrable categories. 

One watches, for instance, the “double glyptic tra- 
dition” gathering strength until (p. 54) two qualities 
of workmanship are equated with two cultural origins 
for groups of gems found outside Crete, like those from 
the Vapheio tomb on the Greek mainland. Kenna’s 
division of the forty’ Vapheio gems into Minoan, My- 
cenaean, and syncretistic groups (pp. 54ff., and 81ff.) 
may well be correct even in details, but the reasoning 
is intuitive and the evidence not strongly marshaled. 
There is no doubt that the Vapheio gems like the more 
famous gold cups from the same tomb are directly 
linked to Minoan art, and many of them may be im- 
ported from Crete. We cannot decide which ones 
simply by calling the fine specimens Cretan and the 
crude specimens mainland. The impressive Lakonian 
tholos tomb was built and used in Late Helladic II, 
perhaps slightly after 1500 B.c., when the mainland 
was at its most Cretan and Knossos was at its most 
Mycenaean. The gems display an almost baffling 
variety of theme and proficiency; it is natural to try 
to organize them into meaningful groups, by subject or 
style or both. There are representations which are 
usually closely associated with pure Minoan tradition 
and the late palace fresco-style: the goddess as mistress 
of animals, the goddess mastering an ibex, daimons at 
an altar with horns of consecration, goddess and votary 
under a “sacred tree,” whirling dolphins. Other sub- 
jects are more familiar in the mainland repertory: a 
boar’s-tooth helmet, a hunter with figure-of-eight shield 
stabbing a lion, a pair of warriors in a light chariot. 
Yet in this period helmets and shields appear at Knossos 
and Minoan religious symbolism in the Peloponnesos; 
by itself subject proves little except the exchange of 
patterns and fashions between the mainland and Crete 


6. ILN, 6 August 1960, pp. 225-7. 

7. Lists vary from 38 to 42. Marinatos (KME, p. 123) 
gives 38; Tsountas (Eps. Arch., 1889, pl. 10) gives 40; 
Kenna (list #2, p. 81) gives 42. 
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with great speed, partly by mutual imitation, partly 
by the obscure (but violent? ) historical events of the 
sixteenth and fifteenth centuries B.c. 

Thus Kenna, aware of the complications in dividing 
the gems by subject-matter, gives this method only an 
oblique glance and proceeds to divide them by style. He 
shows us three quite different sets of results, one of 
Biesantz’ and two of his own, which are hard to recon- 
cile. The simple opposition of Biesantz (Mainland: 
tectonic, antithetic, analyzing; Crete: torsional, “unity 
style”) he rejects, I think correctly, as too rigid a 
scheme. He uses rather a combination of similar cri- 
teria culled from Matz and Furumark (Mainland: 
agglutinative, isolating, symmetrical; Crete: dynamic, 
unified). @n this not very different basis he distin- 
guishes, among others, Vapheio g from Vapheio 10. 

This is a pair of gems (one sardonyx, one sard) 
each of which represents a bull lying with his legs 
drawn up on a table of sacrifice, with the head of a 
second bull seen behind his back. Tsountas, the exca- 
vator, calls No. 10 “like in every way” to No. 9, “al- 
most a transcript of it, found very close beside it.”* In 
Kenna’s first list No. 10 is Minoan and No. 9 is 
Mycenaean; in his second list (applying the “second 
criterion” —I cannot discover what this is) No. 9 is 
Minoan and No. 10 is Mycenaean (pp. 80-81). 
Neither stone is illustrated by Kenna; nowhere does 
he tell why he distinguishes them, nor discuss them as 
individual artifacts, nor explain his stylistic methods 
to the point where one could apply them further. The 
bull on the table is a very common motif; there is, for 
example, a quite similar stone in Berlin—same animal 
figures, same composition, different only in material 
(banded agate) and in showing a stiff spike of plant 
in the background; there is another from Tragana; and 
another of the Vapheio type in Oxford. How should 
we proceed? One would be most reluctant to use 
Kenna’s analysis, even if one could be sure what it 
was, or which list to choose from, as a secure basis for 
calling the Berlin, Tragana, and Ashmolean stones 


either Minoan or Mycenaean; and. yet if the new book 


on Cretan seals cannot be used in just this way, its value 
as a standard work is less. Without clarity of ex- 
position, or solid documentation, or sufficient relation 
of gem-styles to other fields, or a statement of principle 
in stylistic analysis, the book must inevitably fall apart 
into a series of impressionistic general statements inter- 
spersed through blocks of welcome and _ laboriously 
gathered information. 

These complaints aim mostly at Part I, and are no 
doubt generated by some utopian vision of a book which 
would be the final answer and guide in a field where 
final answers are still not possible. In a way, Part I 
is either too short or too long; as a simple introduction 
or as a separate monograph it might satisfy better the 
clamors of the ignorant for instruction. Part II, the 


8. Eph. Arch., 1889, p- 166. 
g. Furtwangler, Geschnittenen Steine, p. 49 2; Marinatos, 


KME, fir. 208; Oxford, AE 1938.1029 K.31 rs 
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catalogue, is more solid and as final as any catalogue 
can be. As an antidote to the doubts and criticisms 
above, one can praise freely many aspects of Kenna’s 
work. There is much learning here, and familiarity 
with a large, scattered bibliography, and with little- 
known or generally inaccessible stones. Kenna has the 
authority to make definite statements about the origin 
of special seal-forms, the techniques and drill-idiom of 
Middle Minoan as against Late Minoan, certain motifs 
coming into vogue and passing away, shapes and con- 
ditions. He knows more and has worked harder than 
his text makes clear. He can analyze relationships be- 
tween seals and sealings from different deposits or 
palaces; he can tell an impression made by a gold ring 
from an impression made by a gem; he can date a seal 
with as much assurance and ease as any scholar. While 
many of his insights were previously those of Evans or 
Pendlebury, he often goes further than they. 

For example, Kenna discusses the well-known dou- 
ble steatite from the Little Palace at Knossos 
(p. 45) which shows a bearded man singing or speak- 
ing (Evans’ “dervish priest”). In the course of his 
brief discussion he also comments on the design of the 
reverse, a bull’s head with parted lips. While the worn 
condition of the stone “might give rise to the con- 
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clusion that the engravings were not contemporary,” 
Kenna points to two other Knossos seals which “form 
the link between the bull’s head on the reverse and 
the head of the chanting priest” (Note 4). This pas- 
sage in a way sums up the book’s excellences and 
weaknesses. Few other scholars mention the back of the 
stone at all, or worry about the possibility of its being 
earlier, or assess its condition; Kenna brings all these 
circumstances to our attention, plus the existence of 
other related stones with their registry numbers. What 
he does not do is make clear in the illustrations that 
the two sides belong to the same stone, refer us to the 
figure number when he discusses the bearded man, 
explain why “the seal by stylistic reference must derive 
from the latter part of MM III,” define the “links” 
(subject? style? shape? material?) which the other 
Knossos stones provide, or relate the “portrait” repre- 
sentation to other Minoan works like the Harvester 
Vase (as Evans had done) or to other Minoan gem- 
carvings of its class (as Biesantz has done ).’° The book 
thus remains in the ambiguous position of being vital to 


10. “Die minoische Bildnisgemmen,” Marburger Winckel- 
mann-Programm, 1958, no. 3. 

11. Biesantz, KMS, p. 117; cf. Mellink, AJA, 59 (1955), 
Pp. 338. 
12. Because of the long gestation of Father Kenna’s book 
in the Oxford Press, his bibliography takes no account of sev- 
eral important articles and discoveries since 1957. The most 
esse Martha C. Heath (Wiencke), “Early Helladic 
Clay Sealings from Lerna,” Hesperia, 27 (1958), pp. 81-121, 
and Doro Levi, “L’Archivio di Cretule a Fests,” A mnuario, 
NS, 19-20 (1957-58), pp. 7-192; both monographs beautifully 
and masterfully illustrated by Mr. Piet de Jong. Since the 
Lerna sealings were discovered in 1954 and the Phaistos ones 
in 1955, it seems a pity that the Press could not insert some 
mention of them in a book dated 1960. 
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all future work in this field and yet not quite usable 
or instructive enough. 

One final word about forgeries. The Ashmolean 
owns a good many, which Kenna lists on p. 154; he 
illustrates 13 of them on pl. 20. Not all those which 
have been suspected appear in his list, and the great 
Thisbe Treasure is not mentioned at all. Some of the 
forgeries are famous—Theseus and Ariadne, the Bull 
Jumper, the Ring of Nestor. One would like to know 
more about them—who made them, when and where 
they were bought, the principles of detecting fakes. 
This would help in deciding about others—for instance 
the Haghia Pelagia haematite cylinder (AE 1938. 
1090/K357/pl. 14) which shows a kilted young 
Minoan carrying a dead or dying griffin on his shoulder 
through a papyrus swamp while the goddess (?) rides 
on a sort of dog-crocodile behind him. Biesantz had 
strong suspicions of the stone’ to which Kenna simply 
ripostes, “his reasons for its rejection are not con- 
clusive” (p. 64 n. 3). Kenna may well be right; it was 
found in a tomb of LM III (there is a misprint of 
LM II in the catalogue), and though it seems bizarre 
we are not well informed about this period in Minoan 
glyptic. But one must not take a purely oracular posi- 
tion on the question. A star collection like the Ash- 
molean’s deserves better, and indeed demands the 
strictest testing in order to continue its role as the major 
archaeological teaching collection in the western hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps the Oxford context has led us to 
demand more of Father Kenna than he could humanly 
give, to instruct students of Minoan art on every point 
which puzzles in a puzzling specialty. In spite of dis- 
appointments, the book, like the Ashmolean itself, will 
always be integral to a decent understanding of the 
Minoan world.’* 

EMILY TOWNSEND VERMEULE 
Boston University 


ANDRE GRABAR AND CARL NORDENFALK, Early Medi- 
eval Painting from the Fourth to the Eleventh 
Century, New York, Skira, 1957. Pp. 243; 100 
pls. (98 in color). $22.50. (The Great Centuries 


of Painting) 


Books published by Albert Skira are most notorious 
for their color plates; perhaps every reader of THE ART 


There are further puzzling omissions, even for a “select” 
bibliography. Walters’ Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and 
Cameos in the British Museum (1926) is listed under Abbrevi- 
ations but not otherwise by name or museum (although Mid- 
dleton’s less germane Fitzavilliam Catalogue is there); Mar- 
shall’s Jewellery (1911) and Finger Rings (1907) are miss- 
ing altogether. By practical standards it would seem more 
important to include Levi’s “Le Cretule di Haghia Triada e di 
Zakro,” Annuario, VilI-IX, pp. 71-201 (which appears only 
in footnotes), or even Bossert’s Alt-Kreta, than e.g. Kopp’s 
Palaeographica Critica (1829). Parochial querulousness would 
point out to Kenna that the Lewes House gems have been in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, since 1927 (cf. p. 61). 
Finally, the quality of the proofreading is not at all up to 
Oxford’s usual standard. 
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BULLETIN has at some time cursed them for their in- 
accuracy, yet returned to them for their usefulness. 
This volume is particularly rich in works not generally 
available in color, works whose style requires color to 
make them legible: the Ashburnham Pentateuch, for 
example. The novelty of some of these plates has an 
appreciable commercial value, and so it comes about 
that the scholar is offered important new material by 
a popular art publisher. But who would dare use these 
plates in his research without checking them himself? 
It happens that I have been able to compare a num- 
ber of the plates with the originals they claim to repro- 
duce, and it may be useful if I report some detailed 
observations. 

As usual in Skira’s plates the colors are generally 
exaggerated in brilliance: the value contrasts are much 
too harsh, and colors in the medium value range tend 
to be much too saturated; on the other hand the vari- 
ous hues are often reproduced with reasonable accuracy. 
This effect is least detrimental when the painting can 
be reproduced without significant reduction in size and 
when the style of the painting does not depend primarily 
on subtle gradations of color. Thus the illustration from 
the Vergilius Romanus on page 96 is only slightly re- 
duced in scale and gives a reasonably good idea of the 
general effect of the painting; in 


=? 


g fact many of the 
specific colors are quite inaccurate, for everything ex- 


cept the background tan tends to be too light, we lose 


} 


the important gradations of white in the flesh areas 
and in the dog in the center, and the yellows are too 
strong, affecting not only the tans but also making the 
cinnabar frame appear orange (as if it were painted 
in minium). Such an illustration may be helpful in 
teaching, but can be used only with the greatest cau- 
tion in any serious research. A similar lightening and 
yellow-orange bias is far more destructive when the 
style of the painting is more classical, as in the illustra- 
tion from the Vatican Vergil on page 94. Here a paint- 
ing with a harmony based on relatively dark and sub- 
dued colors becomes hot and glaring in effect, and the 
subtle gradation of colors creating an atmospheric space 
in the background is virtually destroyed. This illustration 
is reproduced full size, but when one with comparable 
style is reduced 50 per cent (as in the Grandval Bible 
on page 152) the style is hopelessly falsified, introduc- 
ing a harshness in color contrasts which is not to be 
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seen in the original, thereby destroying the classical 
subtlety of color gradations and juxtapositions which 
is an essential feature of this masterpiece of the Carolin- 
gian renovatio. 

Such distortion is particularly dangerous when it oc- 
curs in works of art which we expect to be anti-classical 
in style, but which in fact have a sig 
element, one which is destroyed by these reproductions 
(for example) of the Ashburnham Pentateuch (pages 
102, 103, and 105) and the portrait of St. Matthew 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels (page 117). With 


deceptive reproductions constantly before us even the 


nificant classical 


these 


1. Josef Wilpert, Die ramischen Mosaiken und Malereien 
der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. his XIII, Jahrhundert, Frei- 
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most devoted student of the originals is likely to forget 
about the real appearance of the paintings, and those 
who have never had the privilege of handling such 
priceless manuscripts themselves never have a chance to 
correct their misunderstanding. On the other hand, 
there are times when small inaccuracies do not matter 
if the general balance gives a faithful effect, and so, 
for example, the Evangelist portrait from the Gospel 
Book St. Gall 51 on page 108 is about as good a color 
reproduction as one could ask in this price range. 

In reproducing wall decorations the great problem 
is of course the reduction in scale, especially when mo- 
saic tesserae become small enough to be confused with 


the engravers screen. Some of the frescoes, however, 


are rather well reproduced, and the exaggerated bril- 


liance of colors so objectionable in other instances actu- 
ally helps with faded frescoes, such as the martyrdom 
of SS. Quiricus and Julitta from Santa Maria Antiqua 
in Rome on page 49. The actual colors are not now as 
bright as they are sl 


shown, but they once were, and 


il 


while this is not a scientifically accurate reconstruction, 


it does give a reasonable impression of the original. 
Compared with Wilpert’s reproduction of the 


wall,’ Skira’s plate shows another advantage, for 


same 
inev- 
itably Wilpert’s copyist introduced something of his 
own style, even in coloring a photograph, and so Skira 
has a sharpness which is particularly important for de- 
tails of faces and for the main lines of the drawing. 
Despite some loss of gradations in the light areas the 
same characterizes Skira’s illustrations of 
two frescoes in the Catacomb of Commodilla (pages 
46 and 47; cf. Wilpert plates 136 and 147) and the 
detail of the portrait of Turtura on page 45 appears 


advantage 


excellent—I have not been able to check it since this 


catacomb is not readily accessible. 
Of the illustrations of mosaics those showing details 
from Santa Prassede are probably the most satisfactory, 
though unfortunately there is no photograph of the 
whole apse. Here the exaggeration of colors does not 
affect the style too seriously, but inevitable in this meth- 
od of photographing mosaics is a flattening effect, a 
failure to suggest the irregularity of light and surface 
which is essential to mosaic as architectural decoration. 
illustration of the 
Germigny-des-Prés (page 69), particularly because of 
the flattening effect of the separately printed gold; in- 
stead there should have been 


This is worst of all in the apse of 


an unretouched photo- 
graph of the whole apse made with slightly uneven 
light, preferably in color but without gold ink, though 
gold can be appropriately used for a detail such as that 
on page 70. 

This separate printing of gold has in fact caused a 
great deal of trouble. In the detail from Santa Prassede 
given on page 22 it is reasonably satisfactory in giving 
an impression of the gold background, but the crafts- 
man who made the plate for printing the gold presuma- 
bly did not see the mosaic, and so the high liehts in 
the hair of the angel and the garment of the woman 
at the right which in fact are yellow, here are printed 


burg i. Br., 1917, pl. 187. 
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gold. One is reminded of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 
This is all too common a mistake in these plates, and 
sometimes it has much more serious effects. In the 
mosaic from Santa Maria Maggiore on page 38, for 
example, gold is correctly used for part of the back- 
ground in the upper zone, but wrongly used for nu- 
merous other details, while there should not be any 
gold in the background of the lower zone. In fact, the 
use of gold for part of the landscape background in 
some of the mosaics at Santa Maria Maggiore and not 
in others is one of the critical symptoms of stylistic 
change apparent in that cycle, and so these plates must 
be rejected for any serious study. Indeed it is a pity 
that Skira did not follow the lead of some other recent 
publications in reprinting some of the best of Wilpert’s 


inal and restored areas—the casual reader probably 
does not realize that large areas of the mosaic of Abra- 
ham and Melchizedek on page 34 are modern. 

Wrongly printed gold also affects some of the repro- 
ductions of manuscripts. Gold was omitted from several 
—the initials on page 185, the outer frame on page 96, 
numerous high lights on garments and furnishings on 
page 9g5—but wrongly introduced for the labels on 
page 94. Perhaps the most disappointing plate is the 
one on page 99, reproducing for the first time in color 
one of the four surviving canon tables of a once splen- 
did sixth century Gospel Book. By legitimate retouch- 
ing the engraver has eliminated the purplish fungus 
stain which now disfigures the corners and margins of 
he has carefully traced details of gold in the 
arches, capitals and bases, but then he ruins it all by 
making the columns gold when in fact they are light 
tan with delicate brown marbleizing. The final effect 
of the reproduction is disastrously unantique. 


this page; 


Undoubtedly Skira’s photographers and printers are 
capable of excellent work, and the best of these plates 
show it. Some of the failures are due to simple careless- 
ness in retouching, both for the gold and for some ink 
outlines, as the face of the man on the wheel from the 
Bury St. Edmund Psalter (page 185), but the basic 
shortcoming of many of these plates is the result of two 
editorial policies: the desire to jazz up all the colors 
with brighter inks, and the insistence on using color 
plates where black and white might actually be better 
—the reproduction from the Utrecht Psalter on page 
143 is not as sharp as the old 1875 facsimile. Of course 
it is too much to ask for standards equal to those of such 
famous facsimile editions as Die Wiener Genesis (1931) 
or Die Quedlinburger Italafragmente (1932), but 
some modification of editorial policy would make 
Skira’s color plates more useful to serious students— 
or perhaps one should say, much less dangerous. 

Yet this volume is more than just another expensive 
picture-book, for Skira has given us a substantial text by 
two outstanding specialists. Grabar wrote his section in 
French, Nordenfalk in German—each writing his 
adopted language with sensitivity and vigor—but most 
readers of THE ART BULLETIN will expect to use the 


2. Except, it would appear, that of the Times Literary Sup- 
plement, whose anonymous reviewer stated without qualifica- 


English translation by Stuart Gilbert. This is a calam- 
ity. Anyone who can find the French and German edi- 
tions should use them, for the English version is con- 
stantly inaccurate, incomplete, or obscure. When “la 
soeur ainée” is translated “a younger brother” (page 
53) the meaning of the figure of speech is not too 
seriously changed, and the difference in outlook may be 
amusing, but more revealing of Mr. Gilbert’s work is 
the passage on page 17 where Grabar writes “hostile 
a la vénération des images selon Pusage byzantin et 
méme italien, le clergé franc, puis le clergé germanique, 
apprécia la valeur pédagogique des peintures mur- 
ales... .”’ This becomes “hostile to the cult of images 
and keeping in this respect to Byzantine and even Ital- 
ian practice, the Frankish and after them the German 
clergy made much of the pedagogic value of moral 
paintings. .’ From first to last Nordenfalk suffers 
even more than Grabar; when “Kunstzweig”’ is trans- 
lated “period” his first sentence is rendered meaning- 
less, and in the course of a totally unnecessary para- 
phrase his last sentence comes to say in English precisely 
the opposite of its meaning in German. 

Another unpardonable liberty taken with these texts 
is the constant omission or addition of individual sen- 
tences. There are some harmless editorial additions, 
such as the sentence on page 98 where St. Augustine 
of Canterbury is distinguished from the Bishop of 
Hippo, but let us examine one more typical passage. On 
page 97 Nordenfalk discusses the illustrations of the 
“Leo Bible” which Koehler postulated on the basis of 
Carolingian copies; Mr. Gilbert adds an unnecessary 
sentence to the effect that the original is lost, and then 
apparently in an effort to save space he conflates two 
sentences which say that this was the first clear instance 
of manuscript illumination with iconography designed 
as a statement of Christian doctrine rather than a simple 
cycle of narrative illustrations, and that in this innova- 
tion monumental art pointed the way. In the English 
version this is corrupted into a contrast “between sym- 
bolical imagery and the narrative depictions familiar 
in monumental art.” Then Mr. Gilbert adds a sentence 
saying that the Leo Bible must have been done in “the 
same school” as the Quedlinburg Itala and the Vatican 
Vergil, thus partially contradicting Nordenfalk’s state- 
ment at the top of the same page. Next Mr. Gilbert 
translates the phrase “eine stirkere Bindung der Fig- 
uren an den Vordergrund” as “the tendency to bring 
all the figures om to the picture surface” [my italics], 
thereby destroying the subtlety of Nordenfalk’s highly 
perceptive stylistic analysis. 

There is probably not a page of text in this whole 
book which does not have equally serious mistakes, 
omissions, and additions. None of these changes can 
be justified as enabling the translator to produce a 
smoother text, for in fact it is constantly awkward as 
well as inaccurate. By any standard?* this is bad English 
prose. Nor does Mr. Gilbert understand the authors’ 
technical terms, and so, for example, on page 16 he 


tion: “both parts are well translated” (January 3, 1958). 
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translates “‘diaconies” (that is diaconiae, or Deaconries, 
the special category of churches in Rome where certain 
charitable work was carried out) as “sacristies’’—the 
source of this mistake is revealed on page 44 when he 
uses the equally wrong term “diaconicum’’—and he 
avoids the term “martyrium” by paraphrase, perhaps 
the final insult to Grabar and to his great work of 
erudition bearing that title. 

If the English edition of this book is in many ways 
worse than nothing, those who have access to the 
French and German editions will nevertheless feel 
grateful to Skira for providing a synthesis by two out- 
standing specialists of a singularly complicated period 
of western painting, a period from which so little sur- 
vives that a book on this scale can touch upon most of 
the major monuments. Grabar introduces the book 
with a rather discursive essay in which he considers a 
number of topics in very general terms; the specialist 
will of course turn to his other publications, but the 
amateur will regret that the author of L’empereur dans 
Part byzantin (1936) did not find a way to give us a 
more tightly organized synthesis of his vast knowledge 
of this subject. Undoubtedly he was handicapped here 
by the fact that he had already written a comparable 
volume on Byzantine Painting for Skira (1953), and 
the amateur may refer to appropriate passages of that 
book for an introduction to this one. The implied di- 
chotomy is more serious here in Grabar’s main section, 
a survey of wall painting in the early Middle Ages, for 
his earlier volume had included Ravenna, Castelseprio, 
and even some Roman frescoes and mosaics, none of 
which is repeated here. 

Grabar’s discussion of late antique wall painting is 
thus unfortunately truncated from the start, and is 
thrown out of balance by the omission of such crucial 
Roman monuments as Santa Costanza and Santa 
Pudenziana, and by the fact that SS. Cosmas and 
Damian is not illustrated, though Grabar justly calls 
it the most Roman of the mosaics executed in Rome 
during the Justinianic era. Historical perspective is also 
distorted by the sequence of Grabar’s discussion, for 
he first considers some fifth century mosaics in Milan 
before turning successively to Roman mosaics from 
Santa Maria Maggiore to Santa Prassede, to Roman 
frescoes from the sixth to the ninth centuries, and to 
various isolated wall paintings of the Carolingian and 
Ottonian periods. The reader will be well advised to 
start with Nordenfalk’s section, turning to Grabar’s 
for periodic supplements. 

Nordenfalk’s survey of early mediaeval manuscript 
illumination is a masterpiece of intelligent compression, 
He has enough illustrations to include a couple of repre- 
sentatives of each of the main groups of manuscripts, 
and also a remarkable number of less familiar examples. 


3. Adolf Goldschmidt, 4” Early Manuscript of the Aesof 
Fables of Avianus, Princeton, 1947, pp. 24-31; Nordenfalk 


twice refers to the Valenciennes Apocaly; is depending on 
an Insular intermediary (pp. 122, 140) but does not explain 
the basis for this opinion, nor for his suggestion that the 
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In his discussion he constantly refers to other manu- 
scripts, filling in details of his historical reconstructions; 
the shortage of comparative illustrations is an inevitable 
handicap in a book of this format, but every serious 
student will be warmly grateful for the additional in- 
sight which Nordenfalk’s comments provide. He does 
observe, unfortunately, the same restriction as Grabar, 
omitting all Greek manuscripts, except for an occa- 
sional mention; this is particularly regrettable in the 
late antique period, but at least the distinction between 
Greek and Latin manuscripts is more meaningful than, 
for example, the separation of fifth century mosaics in 
Ravenna from those in Milan. 

In considering the late antique period Nordenfalk 
emphasizes the adoption of classical style for the illus- 
trations of the earliest known codices, a tradition taken 
over in the last phase of classical art, but thereby pre- 
served to be copied repeatedly and to serve as the basis 
for future revivals. He sketches a sequence from the 
Calendar of 354 and the astronomical illustrations 
(known only through later copies) to the Quedlinburg 
Itala and the Vatican Vergil, to the hypothetical Leo 
Bible, and eventually to the Corpus Christi Gospels, 
where at the end of the sixth century the classical in- 
heritance has given way to a flat and linear style. 
Thinking back to the wall paintings the reader will 
realize that the omitted monuments Santa Costanza 
and Santa Pudenziana correspond to the first two 


phases, Santa Maria Maggiore corresponds roughly to 


the Leo Bible, and omitted monuments such as San 
Lorenzo fuori le mura to the last stage. 

It is a curious fact that except for the Wolfenbiittel 
Agrimensores (with its technical illustrations and fine 
pen and ink author portrait) no Latin manuscript il- 
lustrations survive from the Justinianic era, while for 
Roman wall painting we have for example the omitted 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, or on a smaller scale, Tur- 
tura’s fresco in the Catacomb of Commodilla (pp. 45- 
46). For manuscript decoration of this period Norden- 
falk reproduces the fragmentary set of canon tables in 
the Vatican (page 99), but it would also be possible 
to reconstruct some illustrations on the basis of later 
copies: the Ezra of the Codex Amiatinus (page 119) 
was copied from an illustration painted for Cassiodorus 
at the Vivarium sometime after his return from Con- 
stantinople around 552; and both the Cambrai-Trier 
and the Valenciennes-Paris* sets of Apocalypse illustra- 
tions must derive from original manuscripts of roughly 
Justinianic date. One other copy, the illustrated Car- 
men Paschale of Sedulius in Antwerp, is more difficult 
to use for this purpose, for the paintings are crudely 
executed and apparently depend on an Insular inter- 
mediary, but Koehler argued convincingly that the 


cycle of illustrations belongs to the original publication 


original model dated from the seventh centur vy (p. 122, 

omitted from the English edition); it seems to n 1 direct 

copy of a sixth century original, but made in a north French 


center (possibly St. Aman under strong Insular influence. 
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of the text around 495,* and they are of great icono- 
graphic interest. Some further indication of the range 
of iconography used by Italian miniaturists of the sixth 
century is provided by Koehler’s study of a fragment 
from the “Ada” school now in the British Museum,° 
in which he demonstrated that this fragment and prob- 
ably all the small Gospel scenes scattered among the 
decorated pages of some “Ada” manuscripts (cf. page 
138) derive from an Italian book of the second half 
of the sixth century. 

‘To return to Nordenfalk’s basic sequence of late 
antique manuscripts one detail seems to me misleading: 
the dating of the Quedlinburg Itala before the Vatican 
Vergil. Here Nordenfalk in effect follows Boeckler,® 
but his classic treatment of 1932 failed to take into 
account the differences between the three hands of the 
Vergil, considered the Old Testament scenes of Santa 
Maria Maggiore to date from Pope Liberius (352- 
366), and relied explicitly on the outrageously bad 
color reproductions in the 1930 facsimile of the Vatican 
Vergil. In fact the best preserved illustrations by hand I 
in the Vergil (fols. 1-10) seem more confidently classi- 
cal in figure style and in atmospheric space than any 
of the Itala illustrations. Hand III (fols. 40-75; cf. 
Nordenfalk, p. 95) is more like the Itala master, while 
hand IT (fols. 11-39; p. 94) is thoroughly anti-classi- 
cal in his frequent use of hierarchic scaling and map-like 
spatial compositions, while his vigorous brush strokes, 
occasionally almost clumsy in the placing of high lights 
and shadows, contrast with the smooth gradations of 
modeling executed by the other painters. I would 
therefore suggest that these two manuscripts should 
be very closely associated; they may well have been 
done in the same scriptorium at essentially the same 
time, and considered together these four painters show 
both the continuity of the classical tradition and symp- 
toms of the radical transformation to come.” 

The Vergilius Romanus, also in the Vatican Library, 
poses a more difficult problem for it does not fit easily 
into such a continuous development. Nordenfalk once 
proposed that it was actually Constantinian work,® but 
he now considers it provincial work of the first half 
of the fifth century, revealing the influence of popular 
art. I would prefer the end of the fifth century, and I 
am not so sure it is provincial work. Apart from the 
illustrations this is obviously une édition de trés grand 
luxe; the page size is enormous (roughly 335 mm. 
square) and the parchment consistently of the finest 
quality; the script is large and expert, but quite arti- 
ficial, far more lapidary and regulated than the script 


Wilhelm Koehler in Belgische Kunstdenkmdler (ed. Paul 
Clemen), Munich, 1923, I, pp. 7-11. 

5. Koehler, “An Illustrated Evangelistary of the Ada School 
and its Model,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, XV, 1952, pp. 48-66. 

6. Hermann Degering and Albert Boeckler, Die quedlin- 
burger Italafragmente, Berlin, 1932, pp. 154-202. 

7. I base these conclusions on a brief examination of the 
Berlin manuscript and a prolonged study of the Vatican Vergil, 
including direct confrontation with the excellent facsimile of 
the Itala; I should like to express my deep appreciation of the 


of the Vatican Vergil, and therefore notoriously diffi- 
cult to date. The text, however, is not particularly good 
and three times the nomina sacra DS and DO are 
abbreviated while forty times they are written out in 
full. Proper early practice was to abbreviate “Deus” 
and its cases only for a specifically Christian reference, 
but later, beginning around the sixth century according 
to Traube,” this distinction was lost, and the word 
was often abbreviated for convenience even in a pagan 
context. Textual evidence therefore suggests a rela- 
tively late date, while palaeographical evidence sug- 
gests a center where the highest standards of classical 
book manufacture were still possible. 

Two other unusual features of the Vergilius Ro- 
manus require attention: the Aeneid starts on folio 78r 
with, as usual, the first three lines in red, but also with 
a decorated frame around the whole first page of text, 
a frame certainly executed by our painter with his 
usual pigments. This particular arrangement is unique, 
but certainly a late feature; on the other hand the 
ornament here has none of the specific qualities of 
Justinianic decoration, and seems plausible enough for 
the end of the fifth century. The arrangement of the 
illustrations to the Eclogues is what one would expect, 
a relatively small painting placed at the start of the 
text to which it refers, a practice presumably taken 
over from illustrated rolls, but for the Georgics and 
the Aeneid the arrangement is quite different; there 
are many lacunae, and none of the gatherings of parch- 
ment is intact, but wherever the original sequence can 
be reconstructed it appears that each book was intro- 
duced by a colophon, a short preface, and a pair of 
illustrations facing each other, apparently forming a 
separate bifolium left blank on its outside pages. These 
prefaces are themselves a late feature, and this is the 
only pre-Carolingian Vergil manuscript containing 
them, but the location of the illustrations also contrasts 
with the Vatican Vergil, where the paintings may be 
placed at the front of a book or in the text, as appro- 
priate. Clearly the Vergilius Romanus represents a 
substantially later stage in the evolution of the deco- 
rated codex. 

The artist of the Vergilius Romanus—as far as I 
can see there is only one man involyed—shows many 
peculiar qualities. Some of his illustrations are pre- 
sumably copies or adaptations, but some seem to be his 
own inventions, using a fairly restricted repertory of 
classical motifs. He seems to have improved his tech- 
nique as he went along, for the first illustration (fol. 
ir) has a few outlines repeated in coarse black lines, 


generosity of the officials of both libraries. 

8. Der Kalender vom Jahre 354 und die lateinische Buch- 
malerei des IV. Jahrhunderts, Goteborg, 1936, pp. 31-36 
(Géteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets- Samhdalles Hand- 
lingar, ser. A, vol. 5, no. 2). 

g. This was the principal evidence which led Traube to 
propose a sixth century date in “Das Alter des Codex Romanus 
des Virgil,’ Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, Munich, 11, 
1920, pp. 213-220 (originally published in Strena Helbigiana, 
1900). 
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after the rest of the illustration had been finished, but 
I believe by the original hand; a few comparable de- 
tails could be cited in the next illustrations, but by the 
time we come to his seventh (fol. 16v) the outlines 
are consistent, if inelegant. Similarly, if we examine 
the frontal author portraits which preface Eclogues 
2, 4 and 6, we find that our artist improves his tech- 
nique as he repeats his model, or if we consider the four 
odd-numbered Eclogues we find that he uses his 
limited vocabulary of classical motifs with increasing 
confidence as he invents groups engaged in poetic dia- 
logue. Again the first illustration shows a tentative 
phase of this artist’s work, for it has no frame, and 
spreads out into the margin; while the later bucolic 
scenes seem to have been improvised by putting together 
standard elements, the first one was probably copied 
from one specific model. It is also significant that 
the two figures there are labeled, apparently by the 
hand of the main text, thus demonstrating that our 
clumsy artist worked in the same shop with a superbly 
skilled scribe—one cannot help wondering if the painter 
might have been trained as a frescoist. 

The compositions our artist seems to have improvised 
in illustrating the Eclogues and the Georgics show 
virtually no interest in spatial organization, but those 
he must have copied for the Aeneid include some com- 
plex and sophisticated compositions, revealing qualities 
which can be shown to have developed during the fifth 
century. Thus the battle scene on folio 188v appears 
compressed and abbreviated by comparison with the 
Vatican Vergil, but there is a precedent for this par- 


ticular treatment as early as the Separation of Lot and 
Abraham in Santa Maria Maggiore, one of the most 
advanced proto-mediaeval compositions to be found in 
that cycle. Then on folio 162r, where Ascanius is 
shooting the stag, the figures are spread out on an 
essentially flat ground, and a diagonal relationship across 
the square shane represents a considerable distance in 
space, an arrangement analogous to the scene of the 
Crossing of the Red Sea at Santa Maria Maggiore. 
But the most sophisticated composition is the painting 
on folio 106r, where Dido and Aeneas have taken 
refuge in the cave that occupies the lower right hand 
corner of the square, while their horses, two foot 
sold‘ers, and various trees are scattered over the flat 
ground, with no major element allowed to overlap 
another; some tentative steps in the direction of such 
a composition could be feund in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
but its full realization is better seen in the mosaics of 
San Vitale, particularly the lunette with the Hospitality 
and Sacrifice of Abraham, where the veritable inter- 
lace of spatial contradictions shows a more evolved 
stage in this method of bringing the principal narra- 
tive elements forward towards the beholder. 

Thus an argument could be advanced for a sixth 
century date, in effect agreeing with Traube, but I 
would rather suggest the last generation of the fifth 


to. This fact should be added to Grabar’s article in 
Cahiers archéologiques, 1X, 1957, pp. 329-341, in which he 
shows that the late eleventh century frescoes at Saint Julien 


century, a period of temporary artistic disintegration 
when a skilled miniaturist might not have been availa- 
ble, a time when one can imagine a patron being forced 
to employ a painter who might be able to improvise a 
few scenes using a limited vocabulary but who when 
faced with a fine model including atmospheric grada- 
tions of color, as in the illustration of Jris appearing to 
Turnus on folio 74v, could only produce a badly 
drawn and clumsily painted imitation. In ivory carv- 
ing a closely analogous figure style can be found in 
the consular diptychs of Basilius (480) and Boethius 
(487), which show that at this time in Rome itself im- 
portant works of art might be characterized by severely 
frontal faces, inorganic gestures, and drapery schema- 
tized into patterns of broad folds. If the manuscript 
was not executed in Rome, palaeographical considera- 
tions show that it was done in a major center of the 
Latin Empire; if the Vatican Vergil shows us the 
taste of the Senatorial class in Rome around the time of 
the pagan revival of Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, I 
would suggest that the Vergilius Romanus shows us 
the taste of the last vestiges of that class around the 
time of the abdication of Romulus Augustulus in 476. 

Another manuscript which is difficult to place is the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch, a book with a markedly pro- 
vincial character, particularly in its uncial script. Nor- 
denfalk suggests a seventh century date, as have many 
others, but I would want to hold open the possibility 
of a date in the second half of the sixth century; the 
arcades which frame the title page and the capitularies 
are certainly descendants of the type used in the frag- 
mentary Vatican Canon Tables of about the middle of 
the sixth century, and the figure style shows hardly 
any of the enfeebling disintegration which character- 
izes the Corpus Christi Gospels, or the triumphal arch 
mosaic of San Lorenzo fuori le mura. Indeed this is a 
vigorous figure style, with gestures that may be exag- 
gerated but are never seriously inorganic, and with 
freely painted coloristic modeling which gives the fig- 
ures a remarkably plastic effect, even if the spatial com- 
positions are reduced to the bare essentials necessary 
for the narrative, a process of compression, abbreviation 
and emphasis recalling the narrative scenes among the 
mosaics of San Vitale, but lacking the sophistication of 
metropolitan art. This figure style has not been prop- 
erly appreciated because of the poor quality of the black 
and white reproductions previously published, and be- 
cause at some time in the Middle Ages the outlines of 
virtually every figure in the book were heavily traced 
with a stylus, seriously damaging the paint, and many 
other details have flaked off; clearly this manu- 
script was used as a model for some other cycle of 
illustrations,’® and there are also several marginal pen 
and ink drawings after individual details (cf. page 
104). 

Studying this manuscript we are therefore forced 
to make a deliberate effort to reconstruct in our minds 


at Tours (best studied in copies made in 1892) depend on the 
iconography of the Ashburnham Pentateuch, which in the 
Middle Ages belonged to the Cathedral of Tours. t 
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the original appearance of its miniatures, and we should 
also realize that in the surviving portion (Genesis 
through Numbers) where there are now 19 illustra- 
tions there were originally 65, most of them including 
several episodes in the narrative. It was a very rich 
manuscript, a close descendant of what we may sup- 
pose was the character of Latin illumination in the 
Justinianic era, and those features which some have 
used to argue for a later date should rather be explained 
as symptoms of provincialism. 

As Lowe has said, it was “‘written apparently in a 
centre outside the main Latin stream,”™! but which 
province remains a difficult question. The fact that in 
these illustrations animals such as the camel are re- 
markably well drawn and lively should not be taken 
as any sign that our artist knew African flora and 
fauna at first hand; it shows rather that he was an in- 
telligent painter who made good use of his models. 
A reasonable localization which deserves further study 
is “North Italy or possibly Illyrium,” to which Lowe 
has recently attributed the Valerianus Gospels in 
Munich.’* This manuscript has a closely related vari- 
ety of uncial script, though relatively modest decoration, 
The iconographic connections with the Beatus manu- 
scripts which made Neuss argue for Spain may now ap- 
pear trivial in the face of H.-L. Hempel’s discussion of 
the extensive iconographic parallels between the Dura 
Synagogue, the Via Latina catacomb, and the Ash- 
burnham Pentateuch,'*® but the whole issue of models 
for these illustrations should be reexamined in the light 
of the underdrawings and labels in brown ink which 
occasionally show through the paint, or are revealed 
where it has flaked off. These are very difficult to read, 
but a superficial examination suggests that they were 
executed at the same time as the running titles, presum- 
ably in the course of completing and correcting the 
text and its apparatus; there are numerous minor dif- 
ferences between the traces of underdrawing and the 
final painting, and between the inscriptions beneath the 
paint and those on top (in those rare instances where 
both can be seen) and so here we would seem to have 
a sort of first draft, somewhat modified in the final 
execution, rather than the situation in the Quedlinburg 
Itala, where the inscriptions and partial sketches were 
the scribe’s directions to the artist who was expected to 
make up the illustrations out of stock figures and epi- 
sodes. As we would expect for other reasons, it seems 
that the artist of the Ashburnham Pentateuch was 
working from an established iconography, but probably 
from a model with illustrations in a different format, 
and thus found himself obliged to make numerous 


11. E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini antiquiores, Oxford, v, 
1950, no. 693A. 

13. Heinz-Ludwig Hempel, “Zum Problem der Anfinge der 
alttestamentlichen Illustration,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestat- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, LX1X, 1957, pp. 103-131. 

14. Ernst Kitzinger, Rdmische Malerei vom Beginn des 7. 
his zur Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts, Munich (Dissertation), 
1934; since this book was written Kitzinger has reviewed this 
development in a broader context in his masterly essay “By- 
zantine Art in the Period between Justinian and Iconoclasm,” 


modifications, first in designing his pages and again in 
painting them. The actual model he studied may well 
have been a luxurious codex of Justinianic date in 
which each episode was given a separate illustration in 
horizontal format. 

The Corpus Christi Gospels thus appears as one step 
later, apparently the ultimate disintegration of classical 
style within the range of late antique art, and the 
manuscript of St. Ambrose in St. Paul im Lavanttal 
would be roughly contemporary with it, though prob- 
ably provincial work, perhaps from north Italy. At 
that point, as far as surviving Latin manuscripts are 
concerned, we might count the late antique tradition 
dead. But in wall painting Kitzinger has long since 
established the character of a brilliant classical revival 
in Rome, under Greek influence, around the middle 
of the seventh century,'* and for Constantinople itself 
Nordenfalk mentions a fragmentary but splendid set 
of Canon Tables in the British Museum (Add. 5111) 
which shows both the classical revival characteristic of 
the beginning of the century in the capital and the in- 
creasing taste for Oriental ornament which character- 
izes the second half of the reign of Heraclius (610- 
641). Even though nothing actually survives to show 
how Latin manuscripts were illuminated in the classical 
tradition at this time, I believe we can find some evi- 
dence of their appearance by studying later manuscripts 
which seem to have copied lost models of the seventh 
century. 

Koehler concluded that the principal model for 
the Evangelists in Tours manuscripts (best revealed by 
a Gospel Book in Stuttgart) was a Roman manuscript 
of the second half of the seventh century or first half 
of the eighth**—to judge from the development of 
Roman wall-painting such a manuscript might have 
been done under John VII (705-707) but could not 
be much later. I have suggested that the Maiestas page 
of the Codex Amiatinus may be based on an Italian 
manuscript of the second half of the seventh century,” 
reaching this conclusion from the classical basis of the 
postures, the drapery with a voluminous character and 
yet with clearly outlined and simply articulated units, 
and from the schematization of atmospheric space into 
contrasting bands of color, three features which char- 
acterize the paintings in Santa Maria Antiqua asso- 
ciated with Martin I (649-655). Another candidate 
might be found by reconstructing the model of the 
Gospel Book Codex 56 in the Cathedral Library at 
Cologne, and also considering three related manu- 
scripts of lower quality.’’ This set of Evangelist por- 


Berichte zum XI. internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress, 
Munich, 1958. 

15. Wilhelm Koehler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, Ber- 
lin, 1, 2, 1933, Pp. 237-240. 

16. ART BULLETIN, XLIII, 1961, p. 149. 

17. For the manuscript in Cologne cf. Hermann Schnitzler, 
Rheinische Schatzkammer, Diisseldorf, 1957, p. 20, pl. 58; the 
other Gospel books are: Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, Ms 4; 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, lat. 6215 (from Freis- 
ing), and lat. 17011 (from Schaftlarn, but written at Freising 
under Bishop Anno, 845-875). 
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traits reveals several details that probably come from 
the Greek world, especially a type of clouds in the dis- 
tance which also appear in the Tours Evangelists, and 
for which a precedent may be found in one of the ex 
voto mosaics dating from the end of the sixth or the 
very beginning of the seventh century in Saint De- 
metrius at Thessoloniki.** 

A vast range of comparative material needs to be 
reconsidered in this context, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that at least some centers of Latin miniature 
painting in the seventh century felt the effect of that 
rejuvenating wave of Greek influence which trans- 
formed Roman wall painting, and, we now realize, 
Roman panel painting. This latter material is un- 
avoidably missing from this book, for at the time 
Grabar wrote only one of the early icons that have 
recently been disclosed by laboratory treatment at the 
Istituto Centrale del Restauro in Rome had been pub- 
lished, and Grabar then considered it eastern work, 
though Kitzinger has argued convincingly that it is 
specifically Roman.’® Now we may expect momen- 
tarily a major publication by Carlo Bertelli of the 
“Madonna della Clemenza” from Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, which was probably painted for John VII 
(705-707), and further study should fit two other 
“new” icons into this Roman development: the icon 
from the Pantheon (probably seventh century) and 
the extraordinary icon from Santa Maria del Rosario 
on the Monte Mario (perhaps eighth century? ). We 
can also expect soon to learn more about Roman wall 
paintings of this period, for the St. Barbara fresco in 
Santa Maria Antiqua has been cleaned in the labora- 
tory, and under the auspices of the Norwegian Insti- 
tute in Rome Per Jonas Nordhagen has undertaken 
a comprehensive study of Santa Maria Antiqua, mak- 
ing excellent new photographs. 

In the meantime the reader of this volume may get 
some impression of the change that came over Roman 
painting in the seventh century from studying the two 
frescoes from the Catacomb of Commodilla juxtaposed 
on pages 46 and 47; the first is Turtura’s fresco, os- 
tensibly dated 528, and there the standing figure of 
St. Felix makes a perfect comparison with the fresco 
of St. Luke, which has an inscription mentioning an 
Emperor Constantine, who could be either Constans 
II (642-668) or Constantine IV (668-685). In the 


earlier painting the flattening and simplification of con- 


tours which will eventually lead to the mosaic in San 
Lorenzo fuori le mura is already apparent, while in 
the later painting vigorous coloristic modeling and a 


18. Cf. A. Grabar and M. Chatzidakis, Greece, Byzantine 
Mosaics (Unesco World Art Series), Paris, 1959, pl. 6; I owe 
this comparison to the kind suggestion of Ernst Kitzinger. 

19. Kitzinger, “On some Icons of the Seventh Century,” 
Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend, 
Jr.. Princeton, 1955, pp. 132-150. 

zo. M. Cagiano de Azevedo, “Il restauro di una dell 
pitture di Sta. Maria Antiqua,” Bolletino d’arte, XxxIv, 1949, 
pp. 60-62, reports that in detaching and remounting the fresco 
with the portraits of Zacharias and Theodotus, underneath the 
added plaster with the finished portrait of Zacharias there was 
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somewhat arbitrary articulation of the body have been 
reintroduced into this standard type. It is a dramatic 
juxtaposition, but it is a pity Grabar did not reproduce 
some more important examples of this classical revival, 
and unfortunately the casual reader may be seriously 
misled by what must be misprints in the captions to 
the two details from Santa Maria Antiqua on pages 48 
and 49; both are labeled seventh century, but the 
martyrdom of SS. Quiricus and Julitta comes from 
the well-known chapel decorated by a certain Theo- 
dotus dated by the portrait of Pope Zacharias (741 
752),°° and shows a new and far more mediaeval 


narrative style that develops in the course of the eighth 
century. The other detail, from the left wall of the 
nave, shows Christ enthroned and a standing saint, and 
if compared with similar images in Theodotus’ chapel 
can be shown to date from later in the eighth cen- 
tury;* it typifies the later transformation of the rela- 
tively classical style we examined in the fresco of St. 
Luke. For similar reasons the detail from San Cris- 
ogono (page 52) must date from the eighth century, 
and Kitzinger has pointed out that Pope Gregory ITI 
(731-741) redecorated this 

Roman wall painting reveals a continuous develop- 
ment from this phase into the Carolingian period, but 
before following it we should return to Nordenfalk’s 
chapters on manuscript illumination. After a brief gen- 
eral introduction on initial ornament, in which he 
switches the emphasis from the transformation and 
decline of the antique tradition to the new repertory 
of decoration introduced from the East and from the 
North, Nordenfalk turns to Insular manuscripts and 
justly emphasizes their debt to Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
metalwork. The “Ireland or England” controversy, 
he points out, is in fact a false issue, for the de velop- 
ment began with Irish calligraphy and metalwork, 
came to fruition in Northumbria with the addition of 
elements from the Anglo-Saxon and Mediterranean 
traditions, and then spread over both islands and to the 
English missions on the Continent. 

It is particularly useful that Nordenfalk reproduces 
both the Ezra of the Codex Amiatinus and the Mat- 
thew of the Lindisfarne Gospels, and points out that 
they are independently derived from the Ezra painted 
for Cassiodorus in the sixth century, the one a slavish 
but clumsy copy, the other a freer adaptation of the 
figure for a different context, but I cannot agree with 
him when he gives part of the credit for the stylistic 
transformation of the model by the Lindisfarne master 
to the influence of some Greek model resembling a 


a sketch analogous to what survives of this portrait of Theodo- 
tus; while neither sketch really specifies the features of an 
individual, as to a remarkable extent the finished portraits do, 
it seems we must now discard Kitzinger’s supposition that the 
chapel was first decorated before Zacharias, and his portrait 
added on his accession (Rém. Mal., 1934, pp. 43-45). 

21. Cf. Kitzinger, Rom. Mal., 1934, Pp. 33, where he com- 
pares also the fresco with Pope Hadrian I (772-795) in Santa 
Maria Antiqua. 

22. Rom. Mal., 1934, p. 32. 
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well-known group of ivories which include scenes from 
the life of St. Mark, which Nordenfalk considers sev- 
enth century work though most specialists place them 
in the eleventh century. It seems to me that the clarity 
and tension which characterize the linear style of the 
Lindisfarne Evangelist portraits—which are actually 
the earliest illustrations in Hiberno-Saxon art—-and 
which contrast with the weak and confused linear style 
to be seen in a manuscript like the Corpus Christi Gospels 
—where the artist arrives at a linear style by default 
because he has lost control over the earlier coloristic 
style—are precisely the qualities which come from the 
tradition of Hiberno-Saxon ornament, as it had de- 
veloped in the Book of Durrow and the Echternach 
Gospels. 

Both of these manuscripts, incidentally, must be 
counted in the main stream of Northumbrian work, 
and while their exact localization is necessarily specu- 
lative, lona, which Nordenfalk suggests in the captions 
to his illustrations of the former, is an unlikely choice, 
since it was a purely Irish foundation off the west coast 
of Scotland, originally a center for the mission to the 
Picts, while Lindisfarne, off the east coast of Northum- 
bria and sponsored by the Northumbrian king, is the 
kind of center where specifically Anglo-Saxon beast 
ornament is more likely to have been introduced. Nor 
can the Echternach Gospels be placed in Ireland, and 
indeed they have recently been attributed to Lindis- 
farne on palaeographic grounds.** Nordenfalk makes 
one other attribution which is frankly speculative, that 
the Evangelist and the richer fragmentary canon tables 
in the Maaseik Gospels might have been done at York; 
but the resemblance of features in both sets of canon 
tables now in this book to those in the Harburg and 
Trier Domschatz Gospels seems to me to point to 
Echternach, though the precise relationship of these 
manuscripts remains to be defined. 

When he turns to Merovingian manuscripts Nor- 
denfalk faces a range of material about which notori- 
ously little is known. He explains the fundamental 
qualities of this decoration, noting that while most of 
the famous Insular manuscripts are Gospels almost all 
Merovingian decoration was executed in service books 
and patristic texts; he emphasizes the importance of 
eastern sources, particularly textiles, and he calls for 
further background study of initial ornament, both 
Oriental and Italian; he also makes the interesting 
point that there are hardly any illustrations in these 
Merovingian manuscripts, which are roughly con- 
temporary with the iconoclastic controversy in By- 
zantium, and which like the work of the Greek icono- 
clasts have the cross as a main feature of their decora- 
tion. He is justifiably cautious in discussing the localiza- 
gestions 


5 


tion of specific manuscripts, but one of the sug 
which has emerged from Bischoff’s researches in palae- 


23. T. J. Brown in Codex Lindisfarnensis, Olten and 
Lausanne, Il, 1960, pp. 95-106. 

24. Alfred Bonno, “Fragment de vétement liturgique,” 
Bulletin archéologique du comité des travaux historiques et 
scientifiques, 1908, pp. 383-384, pl. 42; André Clément, os 


ography, that the famous Gelasian Sacramentary in the 
Vatican (Reg. lat. 316) was executed in Chelles, just 
east of Paris, receives some confirmation from the fact 
that there is still preserved in Chelles a linen tunic em- 
broidered with silk, apparently east Mediterranean 
work of about the seventh century, which shows several 
of the decorative motifs used in that manuscript.** 

The next chapter discusses Carolingian illumination, 
a range of material including many well dated and 
localized manuscripts and a subject in which the gen- 
eral development is clear; Nordenfalk writes a bril- 
liant essay in which he strikes just the right balance 
between historical discussion, including the roles of 
leading figures such as Charlemagne, Alcuin, Einhard, 
Ebbo, and Charles the Bald, and analysis of the specific 
examples he illustrates. T'wo of his attributions may 
raise some controversy: his distinction of the San Paolo 
Bible (which he assigns to Reims) from the rest of the 
court school of Charles the Bald (for which he suggests 
Compitgne, if not Saint-Denis), and his localizing the 
first Franco-Saxon manuscripts in Saint-Amand. On 
the former and more radical suggestion we must await 
publication of the research of Joachim Gaehde, and on 
the latter we must hope that a definitive discussion may 
be published from the papers of the late Wilhelm 
Koehler. 

When we turn to wall painting of the Carolingian 
period, the situation is much more difficult. In Rome 
itself we can see, in very general terms, continuity from 
a mid eighth century fresco in Santa Maria Antiqua 
(page 49) to a mid ninth century fresco in San Cle- 
mente (page 51), and while they are richer for their 
dependence on earlier models, in terms of their general 
style the mosaics executed for Paschal I (817-824; 
cf. pp. 22, 40-43) also fit into this development. Gra- 
bar further suggests that we should consider the fres- 
coes of San Vincenzo al Volturno as an offshoot of 
Roman wall painting, but this requires proving the 
negative case as well, that the various wall paintings 


“Surviving in the region around Naples and Benevento 


do not constitute a distinctive school which might in- 
clude San Vincenzo; on this issue we must await the 
monograph on Cimitile by Hans Belting and the re- 
sults of his further study of Beneventan painting. 

For northern Italy in the Carolingian period Grabar 
discusses the frescoes at Miistair and at Malles, and also 
mentions those at San Salvatore in Brescia; to this 
group should also be added the eighth century frescoes 
in Cividale. Grabar dates the extensive cycle at Miistair 
(actually just across the Swiss border) to the end of 
the ninth century, a view which is very appealing if 
they are considered from the vantage point of Byzan- 
tine art, but most specialists in Western art date them 
around 800; Grabar dates the frescoes at Malles to 
around the third quarter of the ninth century, but 


chasuble de Chelles,”’ Actes du VI® congrés international 
@ études byzantines, Paris, 1951, 11, pp. 93-94. I am very grate- 
ful to Donald King of the Victoria and Albert Museum for 
drawing my attention to this tunic, and to M. Clément for 
showing it to me in Chelles. 
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points out that they are closely related to those at 
Miistair. If both these sets are reconsidered in context 
with the eighth century frescoes at Cividale and Bres- 
cia, not yet fully published, it may be possible to con- 
struct a more convincing chronology and to make a 
major contribution to the Castelseprio controversy. 

Such an investigation must also consider north Italian 
manuscripts of the period, for the Egino Codex with 
four splendid miniatures (Berlin, Phillips 1676) and 
several related books with more modest decoration were 
written in Verona at the end of the eighth century, and 
among several ninth century north Italian illustrated 
manuscripts in Vercelli an Isidore of the early ninth 
century (Ms CCII) is particularly impressive for the 
quality of its illumination, and the pen and ink draw- 
ings in a Collectio Canonum of similar date (Ms CLXxv ) 
are less ambitious in execution but even more impressive 
for the classical basis of their figure style. It seems pos- 
sible that there was a considerable survival of late 
antique traditions in the Lombard kingdom, and Torp 
has argued that the style represented at Cividale con- 
tributed to the formation of the “Ada” the 
court scriptorium of Charlemagne. If Castelseprio can 
also be related to this development,”® it may help to 
explain the dramatic appearance of the confidently 
classical style of the Schatzkammer Gospels, which 
was executed at Charlemagne’s court in the last years 
of the eighth century, and which triggered the de- 
velopment of the classical style seen in the Aachen 
Gospels and later at Reims. The north Italian material 
is very promising but complicated; and in studying the 
manuscripts and even the frescoes, one must also be 
alert to the possibility of specifically Carolingian in- 
fluence on Italian scriptoria and workshops. 

Up to this point the unifying theme of the book has 
been the successive transformations and revivals of the 
classical inheritance, but with the close of the Carolin- 


group,” 


gian era, as Nordenfalk explains in brief transitional 
remarks, that unity is broken, and so he turns to the 
separate national styles that develop in Spain, England, 
and Germany in the Ottonian period; the reader will 
also find discussion of several isolated frescoes from the 
first and third of these in Grabar’s section. Now the 
surviving manuscripts are vastly more numerous and 
the historical data more complete than in the earlier 


25. Hjalmar Torp, “Note sugli affreschi pit antichi dell’- 
Oratorio di S. Maria in Valle in Cividale,” Atti del 2° con- 
gresso internazionale di studi 
1953) PP. 75-79. 

26. Of the systematic published discussions, Kurt Weitz- 
mann, The Fresco Cycle of S. Maria di Castelseprio, Prince- 
ton, 1951, remains the most persuasive in my opinion; he 
for a date in the first half of the tenth ce 
many difficulties in this interpretation, particularly 
frescoes are studied from the point of view of their 
Italian context. Several specialists have attempted to 
Castelseprio around the end of the eighth century (cf. par- 
ticularly Meyer Schapiro in ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 
147-163, and XXXIX, 1957, pp. 292-299; Kitzinger, op.cit. 
in note 13, 1958, p. 9, and further literature cited there). As 
an alternative trial hypothesis, I wou 
date from the beginning of the eighth century when it would 
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periods, but keeping his chapters to roughly the same 
length Nordenfalk is forced to change the scale of his 
discussions, passing rapidly over many manuscripts and 
mentioning numerous historical figures in order to 
give a sufficiently rounded account of each national 
school. He succeeds admirably in clarifying the general 
development and in analyzing the styles with perceptive 
originality; nor does he neglect the specialist, who will 
find numerous references to manuscripts he cannot 
discuss, but which he can mention in their appropriate 
context, 

The models used in these national developments 
were sometimes very mixed in nature, including Caro- 
lingian and middle Byzantine manuscripts, but they 
might also include purer representatives of the classical 
tradition, as did the Beatus illustrations, put together 
in northern Spain before 786, but depending in part 
on much older models, or the Ruodprecht group at 
Reichenau, which Boeckler showed derived much of 
its style from the very group of north Italian manu- 
scripts we have just mentioned.*’ And if the Gregory 
Master was an Italian called to Trier by Archbishop 
Egbert, as Nordenfalk suggests, one wonders whether 
some sort of more direct survival of late antique tradi- 
tions in Italy may not have helped him assimilate the 
style of a model resembling the Quedlinburg Itala and 
the Vatican Vergil the 
Codex Egberti. These national schools can still be made 


which he certainly used for 
to contribute to our knowledge of the late antique sur- 
vival, and one wonders particularly whether a new 
comprehensive study of the Winchester illustrations 
might not reveal a great deal more about their models. 

The chapter on Ottonian illumination is perhaps 
Nordenfalk’s masterpiece, judiciously balanced in its 
historical concerns and brilliant in its interpretation of 
one of the most fascinating developments in all mediae- 
val art, the sequence of styles at Reichenau, Trier, and 
Echternach. Reading these passages we are reminded 
that Nordenfalk still has not given us a full account of 
his profound study of the Gregory Master, that magnet 
the 
ished the 
style of Trier, and was still felt at Echternach half a 


of an artistic personality whose work changed 


hy] 


whole course of Reichenau painting, estab 


this 
new essay, but it will only whet our appetite for more. 


century after his death; we must be grateful for 


those Hell nism” 


which occasionally replenished the classical tradition 


represent another of waves of “perennial 
Italy, 
roughly contemporary with but independent of the one that pro- 
duced the paintings of John VII in Rome. Cast 
then be interpreted as the starting point of the characteristic 
north Italian development which includes Brescia, Cividale, 
Miistair, and the manuscripts just mentioned; this latter 


formed style was one of the sources of the “Ada” group, but 


io would 


haps there was also an independent survival in Italy of the 
Hellenism of Castelseprio, which might then account for the 
stvle of the extraordinary artists who came to Charlemagne’s 
court and painted the Evangelist portraits of the Schat; 
mer Gospels (cf. Koehler, Karol. Min., 111, 1960 
49-55). 

27. Albert Boeckler, “Bildvorlagen der Reichenau,” Zeit 
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The reader of the English edition, however, stum- 
bling over awkward phrases, frequently (and cor- 
rectly ) suspecting mistakes and omissions in the trans- 
lation, comes to the final sentence and realizes he has 
been cheated. In English it is patent nonsense, for Mr. 
Gilbert has made it say precisely the opposite of Nor- 
denfalk’s German, and in general he has been par- 
ticularly brutal in translating this chapter. Nordenfalk 
has written a sequence of wholly admirable essays, and 
supplied them with excellent bibliographies, at a time 
when particularly American students are anxious to 
learn about some of the less familiar ranges of art his- 
tory; this would be a perfect guide for the early Mid- 
dle Ages if the publishers would reissue it in a new 
translation. 

DAVID H. WRIGHT 
The Institute for Advanced Study 


ERNST GALL, Die gotische Baukunst in Frankreich und 
Deutschland, I, Die Vorstufen in Nordfrankreich 
von der Mitte des elften bis gegen Ende des zwélf- 
ten Jahrhunderts, Brunswick, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann, 1955. Pp. 395; 201 pls. pM 36.00. 


This second, revised edition of Ernst Gall’s well- 
known study of early Gothic architecture is most wel- 
come, especially since the first edition, published in 
1925, has for many years been almost unavailable. 
Unfortunately for those interested in the history of 
Gothic architecture, Professor Gall’s death on August 
8, 1958, has meant that the second volume of this im- 
portant work will not be finished. 

Ernst Gall, in his seven books and sixteen articles, 
established an international reputation as an expert in 
the history of mediaeval architecture, but his major 
efforts were as Editor of the Jahrbuch ftir Kunstwis- 
senschaft, from 1923-1930, of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunstgeschichte (with Wilhelm Waetzoldt), and, 
after the death of Otto Schmitt in 1951, of the Real- 
lexikon fiir Kunstgeschichte. In fact his life was really 
devoted to his editorships and to the responsibility of 
maintaining the highest scholarly standards in present- 
ing current research in the history of art to the general 
reader. It may be said that he attained his goal in the 
summaries of periodical literature, printed in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kunstgeschichte under his direction. He 
opposed the emphasis given by Viennese historians of 
art to the history of ideas (geistesgeschichte) in his 
belief that the proper function of the art historian was 
to record, as accurately as possible, the achievements 
of historical periods. 

Since American readers may not be familiar with his 
career, a brief summary will serve as a record of a life 
of selfless scholarly endeavor. Born in Danzig in 1888, 
he pursued his studies in law, the history of art, ar- 
chaeology, history and philosophy in Grenoble, Paris 
and Berlin, his particular masters being Heinrich 
Wélflin and Adolf Goldschmidt. In 1914 he received 
his Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin, 


his dissertation being Niederrheinische und norman- 
nische Architektur im Zeitalter der Friihgotik, which 
was published by Reimers, Berlin, in 1913. During 
World War I he was first in the infantry and then a 
pilot, and later lecturer on aerial photography at air 
force headquarters. After the war he began as a re- 
search associate in the fine arts administration of Sax- 
ony, in 1920 transferred to the Prussian ministry of 
culture, and by 1924 had become one of its directors 
and was active as a lecturer for the Monuments and 
Fine Arts Service in charge of museums and castles. 
In 1929 he moved to Berlin as Director of the ad- 
ministration of Palaces and Gardens. He was dismissed 
from this position by the Nazis in 1934, but was re- 
appointed before the end of the year. After the end of 
World War II with the dissolution of this office and 
the impossibility of continuing his work under Russian 
occupation, he resigned his post and fled to West 
Berlin. 

From November 1945 to September 1946 he served 
as a scientific consultant for the American military 
government headquarters in Berlin. He then went to 
Munich as Director of the Administration of Bavarian 
Palaces, Gardens, and Lakes. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed an honorary professor of the history of archi- 
tecture at the University of Munich and continued to 
teach there until his death in 1958. These were his 
official positions, but it must be remembered that as 
early as 1923, he assumed the editorship of the Jahr- 
buch fiir Kunstwissenschaft and that from then on 
editorial responsibilities were his major interest. A bib- 
liography of his books and articles is appended as a 
footnote at the end of this review. 

Although the second edition of Die gotische Bau- 
kunst in Frankreich und Deutschland I is announced 
as a revised edition, and Professor Gall, in a brief new 
foreword appended to the original one, states that the 
text and bibliographical material have been brought up 
to date, the new book must be regarded essentially as 
a reprinting of the first edition. It can hardly be said 
that the text has been revised, although new paragraphs 
have been inserted here and there in order to take 
cognizance of such interesting discussions as the func- 
tion of the rib-vault and the definition of Gothic archi- 
tecture (see pp. 6-7). Yet even the new footnote on 
this problem contains no reference to the many opinions 
expressed after 1935. 

I am indeed complimented that, both in the text and 
in the Appendix on “Abbot Suger and the new building 
of the Abbey church of St.-Denis,” Professor Gall has 
mentioned my excavations and that in a new plan 
(p. 364, fig. 177) he presents, somewhat arbitrarily, 
the important results of these excavations. It is dis- 
turbing, though, in his discussion of Abbot Suger and 
in the translation of a few important passages from his 
writings, not to find any mention of Erwin Panofsky’s 
Abbot Suger, although it was published in 1946 and 
must be regarded as one of the most important contri- 
butions to the study of mediaeval art and architecture 
in any language. Just as surprising, perhaps, is the 
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omission of Hanna Adenauer’s, Die Kathedrale von 
Laon, Diisseldorf, 1934, in footnote 27, on page 8o, 
where the bibliography of Laon is cited. Mention is 
made, indeed, of many significant publications during 
the thirty years between 1925 and 1955, but the re- 
vision of the original version cannot be considered 
either thorough or consistent. It would appear as 
though the publishers had approached Professor Gall 
toward the end of his life with the request for a new 
edition that was to be as economical as possible in the 
introduction of new material or the alteration of the 
old text. 

The illustrations, which because of a better quality 
of coated paper appear sharper and in many instances 
more attractive, are almost entirely from the same 
plates as in the first edition. Six drawings, after photo- 
graphs, have been substituted for photographs in the 
original edition, and two new drawings added: an 
exterior view of La Trinité, Caen, and a section of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, Paris. Three new  photo- 
graphs are substituted for earlier unsatisfactory ones, 
but a number of old plans (Noyon, St.-Denis choir, 
Cluny III, for example) are reproduced again, when 
newer, more accurate versions were available. 

This new edition will remain very useful to all new 
students of mediaeval architecture for many of Pro- 
fessor Gall’s interpretations of the form and especially 
spatial relations in Early Gothic buildings remain valid 
and very provocative. 


ADDENDUM: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSOR ERNST GALL 


BOOKS 


Niederrheinische und normdnnische Architektur im Zeitalter 
der Friihgotik. Teil 1: Die niederrheinischen A psidenglieder- 
ungen nach normannischen Vorbilde. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 
1915. Pp. 114; 80 pls. 

Die gotische Baukunst in Frankreich und Deutschland. 1, Leip- 
zig, Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1925. Pp. 390; 201 figs. 2nd 
ed., 1955. 

Die Marienkirche in Danzig. Burg b.M., Hopfer, 1926. Pp. 
40; 96 pls. (= Deutsche Bauten, 6). 

Karolingische und ottonische Kirchen. Burg b.M., Hopfer, 
1930. Pp. 59; 56 pls. (= Deutsche Bauten, 17) 

Danzig und das Land an der Weichsel. Munich-Berlin, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1953. Pp. 158; 204 pls. 

Rothenburg ob der Tauber, ed. by Helga Schmidt-Glassner. 
Munich-Berlin, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1955. Pp. 29; 91 
figs. 

Dome und Klosterkirchen am Rhein. Munich, Hirmer, 1956. 
Pp. 149; 200 pls. 

ARTICLES 

Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte vom “Werden der Gotik.” 
1. “Die Abteikirche von Lessay (Manche),” 2. “Die Ab- 
teikirche Sainte Trinité in Caen (Calvados),” Mownatshefte 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1911, pp. 309-323. 

Studien zur Geschichte des Chorumganges. 1. “Saint-Martin 
in Tours,” II. “Die friihen Beis} ele,” IIT. “Entwicklungs- 
frage,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstqwissenschaft, 1912, pp. 134- 
149, 358-376, 508-519. 

“Die Liebfrauenkirche in Tongern: eine norminnische Kirche 
an der Maas,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1920, 
Ppp. 220-224. 


1. Roger Fry, Reflections on British Painting, London, 1934, } 


BULLETIN 


“Die Apostelreliefs am Mailinder Dom: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der oberitalienischen und provenzalischen Plastik 
im XII. Jahrhundert,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstaissenschaft 
1921, pp. I-13. 

“Die Marienkirche in Utrecht und Klosterneuburg,” Jahrbuch 


fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1923, 34-41. 

“Berliner Baudenkmialer,” Die Gegenwart, 1946. 

“Uber die Maasse der Trierer Liebfrauenkirche,” Festschrift 
fiir Otto Schmitt, Stuttgart, 1950, pp. 97-104. 

“Das Ende des Berliner Schlosses,” Atlantis, 1951. 

“Chor und Altarraum,” Bull. des relations artistiques France- 
Allemagne, Sonderheft Mainz, 1951. 

“St. Philibert in Tournus,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, 


1952. 
“La Chapelle du Palais de Charlemagne a Aix-la-Chapelle,” 
Mémorial du Voyage en Rhenanie de la Soc. nat. des Anti- 


quaires de France, 1953, pp. 141-144. 
“L’Abbaye carolingienne de Lorsch,” [bid., pp. 57-6 
“Zur Frage der ‘Westwerke, ” Jahrbuch des rémisch-verman- 
ischen Zentral-museums, 1, Mainz, 1954, pp. 245-252. 
“Neue Funde zur mittelalterlichen Baugeschichte in Deutsch- 
land,” Cahiers ari héologiques, Vil, 1954, pp. 123-127. 
“Der kiinstlerische Charakter der Kathedrale von Reims,” 
Festschrift Hans Kauffmann, Berlin, 1956, pp. 81-84. 


“Les architectes gothiques,” Les Architectes célébres. In press. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Georg Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen Kunstdenkmdler, Ber- 
lin-Munich, Deutscher Kunstverlag. 1934. 
1. Niedersachsen 
2. Die Rheinlande 
3a. Nordliches Hessen 
3b. Siidliches Hessen 
Pfalz und Rheinhessen 
5. Ordensland Preussen 
6. Oberbayern 
>. Ostliches Schwaben 
8. Westliches Schwaben 


EDITORSHIP 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstewitssenschaft, 1923-1930. 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte (with Wilhelm Waetzoldt). 
Reallexikon fiir Kunstgeschichte (after death of Otto Schmitt, 


1951). 


SUMNER MCK.,. CROSBY 


Yale University 


L. J. BOL, The Bosschaert Dynasty, Painters of 
Flowers and Fruit, Leigh-on-Sea, F. Lewis, Pub- 
lishers, Limited, 1960. Pp. 111; 64 pls. £10.10.0. 


One of the most noticeable developments of recent 
art history has been the increasing interest in still life. 
What is there about still life that it should hold such 
attraction for us? There is probably no unanimity of 
opinion on this point. Few of us, I suppose, would fully 
agree with Roger Fry, who conceived of still life as 
“a kind of acid test of the passion for disinterested and 
contemplative vision.” “It is the proof,’ he wrote, 
“that the artist is so preoccupied with purely visual 
values that he can dispense with any other raison d?étre 
for his picture.’ Against this we may set the view re- 
cently expressed by Ernst Gombrich, which is that still 


life owes its success to the fact that “it has never cut 
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itself loose from an immediate appeal to the five 
senses.” In this humble genre it is “the sensuous appeal 
of food and glitter” that matters. One may perhaps 
feel a little uneasy about Gombrich’s conclusion that 
“any painted still life is ipso facto also a vanitas” be- 
cause “‘the pleasures it simulates are not real, they are 
mere illusion.”* Yet there is undeniably an element of 
mystery in the still life, whether intended by the artist 
or not: beneath the naturalistic rendering of familiar 
objects there seems to lurk some hidden meaning, and 
this elusive enigmatic quality may constitute the chief 
appeal, though certainly not the only one, of the genre 
as a whole. 

However that may be, scholars are seeking out 
manifestations of still life in virtually every period of 
the history of art. An excellent guide to this search is 
furnished by Charles Sterling’s La nature morte de 
Pantiquité a nos jours (1952; English edition 1959), 
which opens with Pliny and closes with Surrealism. 
But beyond doubt the heaviest concentration of schol- 
arly inquiry has been in the field of Dutch and Flemish 
painting of the seventeenth century—the golden age 
of still life. Out of the considerable bibliography on this 
subject that has grown up since the second World War 
the following books might be particularly mentioned: 
R. van Luttervelt, Schilders van het Stilleven (1947); 
I. Bergstrém, Dutch Still-Life Painting in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Swedish edition 1947; English edition 
1956); J. G. van Gelder, “Introduction to the Study 
of Still-Life Painting in the Netherlands” (in his 
Catalogue of the Ward Bequest, Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, 1950); M. L. Hairs, Les peimtres flamands 
de fle urs au XVIIe stécle (1955)3 and E. Greindl, 
Les peintres flamands de nature morte (1956). 

Dr. Bol’s monograph is more restricted in scope 
than any of the foregoing, being limited to the study 
of a single artist—the flower-painter Ambrosius Bos- 
schaert—and his immediate following. The author, 
who is Director of the Museums at Dordrecht, is well 
qualified to write on the Bosschaert Dynasty; for he 
has already published a series of important articles on 
these painters in Oud Holland (1955-1956), of which 
the present volume is in some respects an expanded 
version, 

The most significant figure is of course the founder 
of the group, Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder (1573- 
1621). Like many another “Dutch” painter of his 
generation Bosschaert was an emigrant from Flanders: 
born in Antwerp, he was brought by his parents to 
Middelburg when they Holland for re- 
ligious reasons. Though not a prolific artist (fewer 
than fifty of his paintings are known today) he enjoyed 
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considerable success and at the height of his career 
could command the astounding price of 1000 guilders 
for one of his fower-pieces. It is one of the merits of 
this book that in discussing the enthusiasm for paintings 
of flowers Bol is not content merely to allude to the 
phenomenon of “tulipomania,” but penetrates much 
more deeply into the question of botanical science and 
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the relations between botanists and painters in seven- 
teenth-century Holland, 

Ever since the notion was shown to be false that 
Bosschaert had been a pupil of Jan (Velvet) Brueghel, 
it has been customary to speak of the two artists as de- 
veloping along parallel but independent lines. This 
view must now in turn be modified. For Bol has shown 
that some of Bosschaert’s early bouquets contain clus- 
ters of flowers that can be exactly matched in paintings 
by Brueghel. He sensibly rejects the idea that they 
might depend on a common source, and comes to the 
tentative conclusion that in his early Middelburg period 
Bosschaert borrowed elements from flower-pieces by 
the Antwerp master. 

In the work of Balthasar van der Ast (1593/94- 
1657) the still-life repertory of Bosschaert was en- 
larged and diversified. For example, where the older 
master had sometimes included shells in his flower- 
pieces, Van der Ast made the shell still life an inde- 
pendent category. The passion for exotic shells almost 
rivaled the excesses of tulipomania, and both fads were 
satirized by Roemer Visscher in his Sinnepoppen 
(1614). 

Ambrosius Bosschaert had three sons, all of whom 
became painters of fruit and flowers. The youngest, 
Abraham, inherited very little of his father’s talent. 
Johannes, the second son, seems to have been the most 
gifted of the trio, but died at an early age. The eldest 
son, Ambrosius the Elder, lived to be only thirty-six. 
It was he who painted the remarkable Dead Frog 
(Coll. F. Lugt, Paris), which Bol rightly characterizes 
as a memento mort, and which leads him to a discussion 
of “hidden symbolism” in still life. His treatment of this 
subject, however, is inconclusive; one has the feeling 
that the author regrets the presence of symbolic ele- 
ments in these artists and would have preferred to 
think of them as naturalists unalloyed. 

The text concludes with a survey of the influence 
of the Bosschaert tradition in Utrecht, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Delft, and other centers. 

The translation from the Dutch is clear and un- 
ambiguous. It might have been possible, perhaps, to 
eliminate such infelicitous phrases as “humanist renais- 
sancist” and “great, young floristic interest,” but these 
are unimportant flaws. A word must be said about the 
admirable catalogues of the works of the principal mas- 
ters; in addition to providing a concise description of 
each painting they contain detailed information which 
supplements that of the text proper. The book is well 
illustrated with ninety black-and-white reproductions. 


JOHN RUPERT MARTIN 
Princeton University 


ERRATUM: In THE ART BULLETIN for June 1961, in 
the caption for Figure 11, opposite page 82, read 
Sansoni for Alinari. 


2. Ernst Gombrich, “Tradition and Expression in Western Still Life,” Burlington Magazine, Cll, 1961, p. 180. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARNAU, FRANK, The Art of the Faker; 3,000 Years 
of Deception, Boston, Little, Brown & V0, 1961. 
Pp. 364; 48 figs. (some in color). $7.50. 


BABINGER, FRANZ, Eim weiteres Sultansbild von Gen- 
tile Bellini?, Vienna, Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., 
1961. Pp. 14; 5 pls. Schillings 20. 


BIEBER, MARGARETE, The History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater, Princeton University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 343; 865 figs. $17.50. (Revised and enlarged 
edition; first published 1939) 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Harvard College 
Library, The Artists & the Book, 1860-1960, in 
Western Europe and the United States, Boston- 
Cambridge, 1961. Pp. 232; many figs. $10.00. 


Brandeis University, Rose Art Museum, 4 Century 
of Modern European Painting, Waltham, Mass., 
1961. Pp. 12; 10 figs. (Exhibition catalogue ) 


, , The Rose Collection of Early Ce- 
Waltham, Mass., 1961. Pp. 16; 5 figs. 


(Exhibition catalogue ) 


ramics, 


CLARK, GRAHAME, World Prehistory—An Outline, 
New York, Cambridge University, 1961. Pp. 284; 
maps; 12 pls. $6.00 cloth; $2.45 paper. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art, Albert Pinkham Ryder, 
Washington, D.C., 1961. Pp. 53; 21 pls.; 4 color 


pls. (Exhibition catalogue ) 


Easter Eggs and Other Prectous Objects 
by Carl Fabergé, Washington, D.C., 1961. Pp. 60; 


20 color pls. (Exhibition catalogue ) 


Corning Museum of Glass, Journal of Glass Studies, 
m1, Corning, N.Y., 1961. Pp. 175; many figs.; 
color pl. $5.00 in USS.; $5.50 elsewhere. 


France, Musées nationaux, De Giotto a Bellini: les 
primitifs italiens dans les musées de France, Paris, 


1956. Pp. 126; 64 pls. (Catalogue) 


, ———, Odilon Redon, Paris, 1956. Pp. 
114; 64 pls. (Catalogue ) 


GARAS, KLARA, Franz Anton Maulbertsch, 1724-1796, 
Budapest, Akadémiai Kiad6é, 1960. Pp. 334; 240 


pls.; 16 color pls. (In German) 


Hahnloser, Hans R., Festschrift, Basel, Birkhauser 
Verlag, 1961. Pp. 441; 251 figs. Swiss fr. 35.00. 


Harvard University, Fogg Art Museum, The David 
Moore Robinson Bequest of Classical Art and An- 
tiquities, Cambridge, Mass., 1961. Pp. 46. (Exhi- 


bition catalogue ) 


g 
HOUGH, GRAHAM, The Last Romantics, New York, 
Barnes and Noble, 1961. Pp. 284. $1.95. 


JULLIAN, RENE, Caravage, Lyon, Editions IAC, 
1961. Pp. 260; 48 pls.; 9 color pls. N.fr. 60.00. 


LEVY, MERVYN (ed.), The Pocket Dictionary of Art 
Terms, Greenwich, Conn., New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1961. Pp. 121. $.95. 


LEWIs, WILMARTH SHELDON, Horace Walpole, New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1961. Pp. 215; 72 pls. 
$6.50. (A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 
1960; Bollingen Series xxxv-9) 


Museum of Modern Art, The Mrs. Adele R. Levy 
Collection; a Memorial Exhibition, New York, 
1961. Pp. 32; 31 pls.; 1 color pl. $1.25. 


Netherlands, Verslagen der Rijksverzamelingen van 
Geschiedenis en Kunst, LX X XI, 1959, The Hague, 
1961. Pp. 295; many figs. 


OFFNER, RICHARD, A Critical and Historical Corpus 
of Florentine Painting, New York University, Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts. Section m1, vol. var, The Four- 
teenth Century; 228 pp.; 48 pls. plus; 1958; 
$55.00. Section Iv, vol. 11, The Fourteenth Century ; 
119 pp.; 36 pls. plus; 1960; $75.00. 


O’NEAL, WILLIAM B., Jefferson’s Buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1, The Rotunda, Charlottesville, 
University of Virginia Press, 1960. Pp. 62; 22 pls. 
8.00. 


PARKER, STANLEY BRAMPTON, Linear Perspective 
Without Vanishing Points, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard Univeristy Press, 1961. Pp. 36; many figs. 
$2.50. 


POESCH, JESSIE, Titian Ramsay Peale, 1799-1885, 
and His Journals of the Wilkes Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, American Philosophical Society, 1961. Pp. 
214; 77 figs. $6.50. 


QUINN, R. M., Fernando Gallego and the Retablo of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Tucson, University of Arizona 
Press, 1961. Pp. 117; 12 figs.; 26 pls.; 1 color pl. 
$8.50. 


RICHARDSON, JOHN, Braque, Greenwich, Conn., New 
York Graphic Society, 1961. Pp. 110; 43 figs.; 34 
color pls. $12.50. 


ROBINSON, B. W., Kuniyoshi, London, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office (Victoria and Albert Museum), 
1961. Pp. 71; 98 pls.; 1 color pl. $.27 d.6. 


SCHAFER, EDWARD H., Tu Wan’s Stone Catalogue of 
Cloudy Forest, Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1961. Pp. 116; 4 pls. $5.00. 


SCHEYER, ERNST, Die Kunstakademie Breslau und 
Oskar Moll, Wirzburg, Holzner Verlag, 1961. 
Pp. 136; 31 pls. pM 14.80. 


SMITH, G. E. KIDDER, The New Architecture of 


Europe; an Illustrated Guidebook and Appraisal, 
New York, Meridian Books, 1961. Pp. 361; 225 
figs: $4.00 cloth; $1.95 paper. 
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Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, One Hundred 
Paintings from the G. David Thompson Collection, 
New York, 1961. Pp. unnumbered; 27 color pls. 


$1.50. (Catalogue ) 


STCHOUKINE, IVAN, Les peintures des manuscrits 
safavid de 1502 a@ 1587, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 


1959. Pp. 233; 88 pls. N.fr. 40.00. 


SULLIVAN, MICHAEL, An Introduction to Chinese Art, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1961. Pp. 
223; 96 pls.; 4 color pls. $8.00. 


BULLETIN 


TAYLOR, JOSHUA C., Futurism, New York, Museum 
of Modern Art, 1961. Pp. 154; 119 figs.; 22 
color pls. $6.50. 

University of North Carolina, William Hayes Ack- 
land Memorial Art Center, An Exhibition of 
Mediaeval Art, Chapel Hill, 1961. Pp. 32; 20 pls. 
(Catalogue ) 


Worcester Art Museum Annual, VIII, Worcester, 
Mass., 1961. Pp. 46; many figs. 

York, City of York Art Gallery, Catalogue of Paint- 
ings, 1, 1961. Pp. 118; 93 pls. 
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